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FOREWORD 

In  publishing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  it  has 
been  the  uniform  practice  of  embodying  in  each  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  a full  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Society  during  a particular  year.  This  practice,  however, 
was  interfered  with  by  reason  of  the  publication  of 
the  ''Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,”  constituting 
Volumes  42,  43  and  44  of  the  publications  of  the  Society. 
In  order  that  the  subject  matter  treated  in  those  voluines 
might  be  kept  intact  and  uniform  in  character,  no  report 
was  made  of  the  activities  of  the  Society  for  three  years. 
For  that  reason  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors that  a Report  of  the  activities  of  the  vSociety,  here- 
tofore omitted,  should  be  included  in  the  current  volume. 

Volume  45,  therefore,  contains  the  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Society  during  four  years. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

For  1931. 


President  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  LL.D. 

Vice-President Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards 

Treasurer A.  K.  Hostetter 

Secretary Henry  S.  Borneman 


Board  of  Directors 
Class  of  1930 
Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
John  S.  Fisher 

Class  of  1931 
Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
H.  M.  M.  Richards 
Class  of  1932 
Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percivai^  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
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AT 


READING,  PA.,  OCTOBER  23,  1931 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 

AT  ITS 


Forty-first  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at  Reading,  Pa. 
October  23,  1931. 


HE  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  was  held  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Octo- 
ber 23rd,  1931. 


Business  Meeting 


The  Society  met  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Berks  County,  Reading,  Pa. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Vice-President,  presided  and  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  made  introductory  remarks. 

The  Minutes  of  October  17th,  1930,  were  read,  and,  on 
motion,  approved. 
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J.  Bennett  Nolan,  Nsq.,  of  Reading,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Berks  County.  This  was  responded  to  by  Captain 
Richards. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report,  as  required  by 
the  By-Laws,  and  a copy  hereto  is  attached. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years,  their 
terms  to  expire  in  1934 : 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
Captain  H.  M.  Ivl.  Richards 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  they  were,  on  mo- 
tion, unanimously  elected. 

A Resolution  was  adopted,  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  for  the  use  of 
its  building. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  then  car- 
ried out  the  following 

Historical  Program 

G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh,  B.  S.  in  Architecture,  presented 
a paper  and  delivered  an  address,  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides  and  photographs,  entitled  “Pennsylvania 
German  Colonial  Architecture.” 

Luncheon 

The  members  of  the  Society  then  enjoyed  a Luncheon 
at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel.  It  was  attended  by  165 
persons. 

Rev.  Paul  deSchweinitz,  D.  D.,  was  asked  to  offer  the 
Invocation. 

The  Historical  Program  was  continued  and  Hon.  Paul 
N.  Schaeffer  served  as  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Historical  Meeting,  he  having  been  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  By-Laws. 
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After  introductory  remarks  by  Judge  Schaeffer,  ad- 
dresses were  made  as  follows : 

Hon.  Russell  C.  Stewart,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Northampton  County,  Pa. 

Hon.  Richard  H.  Koch,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Schuylkill  County,  Pa, 

A thesis  was  presented  by  Charles  L.  Maurer,  Ph.D., 
entitled  “Lutheran  Church  Schools.” 

A thesis  was  also  presented  by  Walter  A.  Knittle, 
Ph.D.,  entitled  “The  1709  Palatine  Immigration  into 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.” 

After  general  announcements,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 

Annual  Report  Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 

October  23rd,  1931. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society : 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  that  there  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  a Report,  showing  the 
status  of  the  membership  of  the  Society  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  of  Directors,  its  officers  and  committees. 

In  pursuance  of  that  I’equirement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  submits  the  following  report: 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  held, 
as  required  by  the  By-Laws,  on  November  14th,  1930; 
February  13th,  1931;  May  8th,  1931,  and  October  22nd, 
1931. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  above  referred  to, 
the  following  Officers  were  elected : 
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President — Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger. 

Vice-President — Capt.  IL  M.  M.  Richards. 

Secretary — Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Treasurer — Albert  K.  Hostetter. 

The  number  of  Directors  is  fixed  at  nine,  and  they  are 
divided  so  that  the  terms  of  three  of  them  expire  each 
year.  Those  whose  terms  expire  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  October,  1931,  are: 

Frededrick  S.  Fox 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles 

Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

Membership 

The  By-La^vs  provide  that  an  active  member,  whose 
dues  shall  be  unpaid  for  two  years,  shall  be  placed  upon 
a deferred  membership  list,  and,  while  on  that  list,  such 
member  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  active 
member,  although  he  may  be  restored  upon  written  ap- 
plication and  the  payment  of  dues. 

During  the  year  thorough  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  continued  interesl  of  members  who  were  in  arrears. 
It  became  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  By-Laws,  to  place  upon  the  deferred  list  the  names 
of  92  members.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  those  persons 
whose  names  are  now  carried  on  the  list  are  known  to 
be  actively  interested  at  the  prest  time. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  three  resignations. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  following  deaths  dur- 
ing the  year  : 

Rev.  George  W.  Sandt,  former  President  of  this 
Society,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Henry  C.  Conrad,  Georgetown,  Del. 

John  Overpeck  Bachman,  Easton,  Pa. 

Samuel  Mylin,  Willow,  Pa. 

William  F.  Dannehower,  Sr.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
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Croli  Keller,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Clinton  B.  Krumbine,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Krick,  Coplay,  Pa. 

Felix  G.  Seiler,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Magdalena  Strassburger  Stauffer,  Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stein,  York,  Pa. 

Frank  S.  Livingood,  Reading,  Pa. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  613  active  members,  to 
which  niimTer  there  must  be  added,  however,  35  persons, 
who  were  elected  as  members  at  this  Annual  Meeting. 

Sometimes  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Society  feel 
that  there  should  be  a substantial  increase  in  our  mem- 
bership. Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  closest, 
however,  recognize  that  comparatively  few  people  are 
really  interested  in  historical  study.  It  is  thought  best 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  smaller  group  as  members. 
They  are  more  likely  to  have  a permanent  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Society.  It  is  requested  that  the  mem- 
bers generally  shall  be  on  the  lookout  for  persons  who 
will  have  a real  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and 
to  report  their  names  and  addresses  at  once  to  an  officer 
of  the  Society,  so  that  application  blanks  may  be  for- 
warded to  them. 

Publications 

During  the  year  Vol.  37  was  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bership. Two  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety are  in  preparation  and  distribution  will  follow  the 
publication  of  the  “Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,” 
which  is  being  published  under  the  sponsorship  of  our 
President,  Mr.  Strassburger.  Dr.  William  J.  Hinke, 
who  is  editing  this  work,  reports  that  the  work  will  be 
in  three  volumes  and  that  the  first  two  volumes  have 
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been  fulb"  completed  and  that  the  third  volume  is  near- 
ing completion. 

Finances 

A.  K.  Flostetter,  the  Treasurer  of  our  Society,  reported 
a cash  balance  of  $4,332.88  on  October  15th,  1930.  He 
also  reported  that  the  Society  is  the  owner  of  $1,000.00 
Electric  & Peoples  Traction  Co.  4%  Bonds. 

The  Treasurer  reports  that  there  is  a cash  balance  of 
$5,688.72  on  October  22nd,  1931,  and  that  the  Bond 
above  referred  to  is  still  an  asset  of  the  Society. 

Activities 

During  the  year  it  has  been  the  eflnrt  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  secure  material  for  presentation  to  the  So- 
ciety and  for  publication  in  its  Proceedings.  The  mater- 
ial must  be  of  outstanding  value,  and  the  three  papers 
which  are  presented  at  this  Annual  Meeting  will  be 
found  to  be  of  very  great  value,  as  follows:- 

1.  'Tennsylvania  German  Colonial  Architecture,” 

by  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh. 

2.  “Lutheran  Church  Schools,”  by  Charles  L. 

Maurer. 

3.  “The  1709  Palatine  Immigration  into  New 

York,”  by  Walter  A.  Knittle,  Ph.D. 

During  the  coming  year  the  attention  of  the  Board  has 
been  directed  to  certain  centennial  celebrations,  in  which 
the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  may  desire  to  take  a 
part. 

April  8th,  1932,  wnll  be  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  David  Rittenhouse,  and  this  Society  is  asked  to 
participate. 

During  1932  there  will  be  bi-centennial  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  and  this 
Society  has  been  asked  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
exercises. 
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Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  William  Penn  Bi-Cen- 
tenary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  very  glad  to  report  to  the 
Society  the  continued  interest  of  our  President,  Mr. 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  who  has  consented  to  serve 
as  President  for  another  year.  He  is  also  continuing  to 
maintain  the  Administrative  Oftices  of  the  Society  at 
Norristown. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

For  1932 


President Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  LL.D. 

Vice-President  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards 

Treasurer  Albert  K.  Hostetter 

Secretary  .Henry  S.  Borneman 


Board  of  Directors 
Term  expiring  1932: 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
ALFRf:D  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Term  expiring  1933 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  WiNSLo\Y  Fegley 
John  S.  Fisher 

Term  expiring  1934: 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
H.  M.  M.  Richards 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

OF 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 

AT  ITS 

Forty-second  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at  Pennsburg,  Pa 
October  21,  1932. 


HE  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
yp  vania  German  Society  was  held  at  Pennsburg,  Pa., 
October  21st,  1932. 


Business  Session 

The  Society  met  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Perkiomen 
School,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Vice-President,  presided,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  made  introductory  remarks. 

Dr.  Websier  S.  Stover,  Head  Master  of  Perkiomen 
School,  extended  greetings  to  the  Society. 
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The  Chairman  called  upon  Rev.  Paul  deSchweinitz, 
D.  D.,  as  the  only  Surviving  Founder  of  the  Society,  for 
remarks,  v/hich  request  was  responded  to. 

The  Minutes  of  October  23rd,  1931,  were  read  and,  on 
motion,  approved. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws, 
the  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  included 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years,  their 
terms  to  expire  in  1935: 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Upon  motion,  nominations  were  closed  and  these  three 
gentleman  were,  on  motion,  unanimously  elected. 

A Resolution  was  adopted  expressing  appreciation  to 
Perkiomen  School  for  the  entertainment  given  the  So- 
ciety. 

A Resolution  was  also  adopted  expressing  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  the  Schwenkfelder  Historical  Society  for 
the  exhibit  of  books,  manuscripts  and  relics  made  avail- 
able for  inspection  at  this  meeting. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  then  car- 
ried out  the  following 

Historical  Program 

Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  introducted  the  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  George  L.  Omwake,  Presi- 
dent of  Ursinus  College,  who  made  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. 

The  Invocation  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Calvin  M.  De- 
Long,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Edward  W.  Hocker  delivered  an  address  and  pre- 
sented a paper  entitled  '‘Christopher  Soever  and  His 
Publications.’’ 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Roberts  read  a paper  entitled  "The 
Relations  of  George  Washington  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.” 

Emil  Meynen,  Ph.D.,  read  an  address  entitled  "Printed 
Source  Material,  Relating  to  German  Settlements  in 
Colonial  North  America,  Especially  Relating  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  and  Their  Descendants,”  1683- 
1933.  Dr.  Meynen  also  presented  to  the  Society  his 
bibliography  containing  a list  of  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand items. 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a bibliography  of  Pennsylvania 
German  Almanacs.  He  announced  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Society  had  selected  Miss  Helen  I. 
Eorneman  to  compile  the  bibliography. 

Exhibit  in  Schwenkfelder  Historical  Library 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  announced  that  there 
had  been  arranged,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society, 
books,  papers  and  manuscripts  in  the  Schwmnkfelder 
Historical  Library.  A list  of  the  articles,  to  w^hich 
special  attention  was  called,  appears  in  the  list  of  ex- 
hibits, hereto  attached.  During  the  day  members  of  the 
Society  had  the  rare  privilege  of  making  an  examination 
of  the  valuable  records  contained  in  this  library. 

Luncheon 

The  members  of  the  Society  then  enjoyed  a Luncheon 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  Perkiomen  School.  There  were 
186  persons  in  attendance. 

Shakesperean  Play 

After  the  luncheon.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Schlosser,  President 
of  Elizabethtowm  College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  made  an 
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address  in  relation  to  his  translation  of  ‘‘The  Merchant 
of  Venice”  into  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect.  After 
the  address  the  Court  Scene  from  from  “The  Merchant 
of  Venice,”  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect,  was 
presented  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pvebekah  Sheaffer, 
of  Elizabethtown  College.  The  following  persons  took 
part  in  the  performance: 

Shylock — Ammon  Gibble,  Myerstown. 

Antonio — Ammon  Meyer,  Lebanon. 

Bassanio — Russell  Wentz,  Spring  Grove. 

Duke — Cyrus  Bucher,  Lebanon. 

Gratiano — Earl  Kurtz,  Richland. 

Portia — Irene  Schrack,  Shoemakersville. 

Nerissa — Anna  Krieg,  Palmyra. 

Honorable  Frank  ^I.  Trexler,  President  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  upon  and  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  presentation  of  this 
Shakespearean  Court  Trial. 

Honorable  Ricliard  H.  Koch,  President  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Schuylkill  County,  also  ex- 
pressed his  approval  and  gratification  of  the  play  \vhich 
had  been  presented. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted  to  all  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

The  set  program  having  been  completed,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 
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Annual  Report  Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 

October  21,  1932. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society: 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  which  has  prevailed  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  By-Laws,  the  Secretary  presents  the 
followini;>:  Report,  showing  the  status  of  the  membership, 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Officers 
and  Committees  of  the  Society: 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  required 
by  the  By-Lavcs,  were  held  November  21,  1931;  Febru- 
ary 12,  1932;  May  13,  1932;  and  October  20,  1932. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : 

President — Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger. 

Vice-President — II.  M.  M.  Richards. 

Secretary — Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Treasurer — Albert  K.  Hostetter. 

Membership 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  held  October  23,  1931,  it 
was  reported  that  the  Society  had  645  Active  Members. 

During  the  year  twenty-five  (25)  members  were 
elected,  to  which  number,  however,  there  must  be  added 
those  whose  applications  will  be  presented  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting. 

During  the  year  eight  Active  Members  have  resigned. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  report  the  death  of  twelve  Active 
members,  as  follows: 
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Henry  E.  Jacobs,  President  of  the  Society  in  1911. 

Charles  1.  Landis,  President  of  the  Society  in  1924. 

Charles  B.  Schneder,  President  of  the  Society  in 
1925. 

Eva  B.  Bodine. 

D.  D.  Fritch. 

William  C.  Hammer. 

Jennie  D.  Kline. 

Alfred  P.  Laubach. 

Lloyd  M.  Knoll. 

Thomas  J.  Fretz. 

John  A.  Laubach. 

Joseph  C.  Burkholder. 

There  have  been  elected  two  Associate  Members,  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  Publications  of  the  Society, 
but  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Publications 

During  the  year  Volumte  No.  40  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  v/as  published  and  distributed  to  tlie  mem- 
bers. Among  other  articles  contained  in  this  volume  is 
that  on  “Early  Lutheran  Education  in  Pennsylvania,” 
by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Maurer,  which  has  received  very  fav- 
orable commendation. 

Volume  41  is  in  process  of  preparation  and  will  con- 
tain a paper  entitled  “Pennsylvania  German  Colonial 
Architecture,”  by  Mr.  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh.  This  arti- 
cle will  be  appropriately  illustrated. 

Finances 

A.  K.  Hostetter,  the  Treasurer  of  our  Society,  reported 
October  22nd,  1931,  a balance  in  cash  of  $5,688.72,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  he  reported  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session, as  the  property  of  the  Society  a $1,000.00  Bond 
of  Electric  & Peoples  Traction  Company  4s. 
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The  Treasurer  reported  a cash  balance  of  $825.18  on 
hand  October  21,  1932;  together  with  the  Bond  above 
referred  to;  and  also  a Bond  of  $5,000.00  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  General  Mortgage  5s,  due  1968. 

“Pennsylvanla.  German  Pioneers” 

For  several  3^ears  there  has  been  in  preparation  a work 
to  be  entitled  “The  Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,”  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Dr.  William  J.  Hinke.  The  whole 
work  is  being  sponsored  by  the  President  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  Strassburger.  The  editorial  work  has  been  com- 
pleted and  all  but  the  index  is  in  type.  By  reason  of  the 
prevailing  financial  conditions,  it  has  not  been  possible' 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  with  this  work  as  originally 
planned;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  com.pleted  with- 
in the  next  twelve  months. 

Activities 

It  is  the  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  secure  historical  material  for  presentation 
to  the  Society  and  for  publication  in  its  proceedings.  For 
more  than  forty  years  the  Publications  of  the  Society 
have  been  recognized  everywhere  as  having  outstanding 
merit  and  value. 

The  program  for  this  Annual  Meeting  is  attached  as 
a part  of  this  Report. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  various  anniversaries 
of  a historical  nature  in  which  the  Society  has  taken 
part,  through  representation. 

In  April  of  1932,  elaborate  exercises  relating  to  David 
Rittenhouse,  the  Astronomer,  were  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Your  Secretary  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  represent  the  Society.  He  was  also  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  “Rittenhouse 
Celebration,”  and  the  Society  was  thus  put  on  record 
in  a formal  way  as  taking  part  in  the  general  exercises. 
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The  Society  was  also  urged  to  take  recognition  of  the 
‘'George  Washington  Bi-centenary,”  which  is  being  ob- 
served under  the  direction  of  a Committee  of  Congress 
during  the  year  1932.  Distinct  recognition  is  given  by 
this  Society  to  this  celebration  by  the  presentation  at 
this  meeting  of  a paper  entitled  “George  Washington’s 
Relations  with  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Roberts. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1932,  exercises  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  commemorative  of 
the  landing  of  William  Penn  two  hundred  and  fifty  >mars 
ago.  Your  Secretary  was  appointed  as  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  a group  of  citizens  having  this 
celebration  in  charge  and  this  Society  is  formally  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  bodies  participating  in  the  celebra- 
tion. 

The  Society  has  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  con- 
tinued interest  which  is  being  manifested  by  our  mem- 
bers. 

There  have  been  very  few  resignations  and  the  pro- 
gram which  is  being  ouered  at  this  Annual  Meeting  is 
rich  in  source  material  and  full  of  entertainment. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger  for  his  continued  interest  personally  and 
also  for  his  maintenance  of  Administrative  Offices  at 
Norristown,  under  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Fox. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter  for  his 
work  as  Treasurer. 

The  Society  should  also  extend  its  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  Perkiomen  School,  where  our  meeting  is  held 
today,  and  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Schwenk- 
f elder  Historical  Bibrary  for  the  exhibit  v/hich  has  been 
especially  arranged  for  this  meeting. 
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Your  Secretary  is  pleased  to  report,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  a general  interest  in  the  woik  of  our  Society, 
that  literally  hundreds  of  letters  pass  through  his  office 
during  the  year.  These  letters  contain  inquiries  relating 
to  our  history  and  rnaiiy  of  them  express  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Society. 

Submitted  by 
Henry  S.  Borneman,  • 
Secretary. 
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October  20,  1933. 


HE  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  German  Society  was  held  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  October  20,  1933. 

Business  Session 

The  Society  met  in  the  Auditorium  of  Sower  Hall  of 
the  Germantown  Academy. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Vice-President,  presided,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  made  introductory  remarks. 

Captain  Richards  presented  and  called  to  the  platform 
Rev.  Paul  deSchweinitz,  the  only  surviving  Founder  of 
the  Society  and  he  responded  with  appropriate  remarks. 
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Dr.  Samuel  El.  Osborn,  Head  Master  of  the  German- 
town Academy,  extended  a cordial  welcome  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  Minutes  of  October  21st,  1932,  were  read,  and,  on 
motion,  approved. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws, 
the  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  included 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years,  their 
terms  to  expire  in  1936 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
John  C.  Bechtel. 

Upon  motion,  nominations  were  closed  and  these  three 
gentlemen  were,  on  motion,  unanimously  elected. 

A Resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Secretary  to 
express  to  Germantown  Academy,  to  the  Germantown 
Historical  Society  and  to  all  other  persons  who  assisted 
in  this  Annual  Meeting,  a most  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  then  car- 
ried out  the  following 

Historical  Program 

Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  announced  that  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  as  a part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Annivers- 
ary of  the  Settlement  of  Germantown,  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Germantown  Historical  Society. 

Captain  Richards  introduced  Charles  Francis  Jenkins 
as  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Meeting. 

In  conformity  with  the  custom  prevailing  among 
Friends,  a period  of  silence  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  this  was  then  observed  in  place  of  the 
usual  oral  Invocation. 
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Prof.  David  A.  Huber  appeared  in  costume  similar  to 
that  worn  in  the  days  of  the  settlement  of  Germantown, 
and  recited  “The  Salutation  to  Posterity,”  by  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hocker  read  greetings  from  historians  and 
municipal  authorities  of  Crefeld  and  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many. From  Crefeld  there  came  a cable  sending  broth- 
erly love  and  greetings  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Germantown  by  emigrants  from  Crefeld.  From  Frank- 
fort there  came  a memorial,  folio  in  . size,  bound  in 
parchment,  and  containing  greetings  printed  at  the  type 
foundry  which  originally  cast  the  type  for  Christopher 
Sower,  used  by  him  in  printing  the  1748  Bible. 

Dr.  Emil  Doernenburg,  of  LaSalle  College,  read  a 
paper  on  “John  Kelpius,  Hermit  on  the  Wissahickon.” 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Sprogell  read  a paper  on  “The  Frankfort 
Land  Company,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Agent.” 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Jacobs  was  assigned  to  present  a 
paper  on  “Pietism  in  Its  Native  Home.”  A letter  from 
Dr.  Jacobs  was  presented  to  the  Society,  explaining  that 
by  reason  of  illness  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  com- 
plete the  paper  and  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  meeting,  however,  that  Dr.  Jacobs  should 
be  requested  to  complete  the  paper  and  to  present  it  to 
Society  for  publication  as  a part  of  the  Proceedings  of 
this  meeting. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C. 
W.  Unger,  has  in  process  of  preparation  a treatise  on 
“Pennsylvania  German  Folk  Medicine.”  Rev.  Mr. 
Brendle  explained  the  character  of  the  paper  in  outline 
and  read  one  chapter. 

The  Germantown  Historical  Society  presented  to  each 
member  present  their  Souvenir  Program  of  sixty-eight 
pages,  containing  historical  matter  relating  to  German- 
town. 
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Luncheon 

More  than  two  hundred  persons  met  at  luncheon  in  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Germantown  at  one  P.  M. 

Hon.  Richard  H,  Koch,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  ot  Schuylkill  County,  presided  at  the 
luncheon. 

Rev.  Lee  M.  Erdman,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  invoked  the 
blessing. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Benfield,  of  Emaus,  Pa.,  rendered  several 
recitations  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect. 

Visit  to  Historical  Places 

The  persons  in  attendance  then  visited  places  of  his- 
torical interest  in  Germantown,  among  them  being  the 
Chew  House,  the  Johnson  House,  the  Wyck  Plouse,  and 
the  rooms  of  the  Germantown  Historical  Society. 

There  was  a recital  on  the  Carillon  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Germantown.  Tunes  of  hymns 
well  known  to  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  rendered. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  the  papers  pre- 
sented were  of  very  great  value,  and  the  visits  to  the 
historical  places  were  most  interesting,  and  the  meeting 
was  an  outstanding  one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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Annual  Report  Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
October  20,  1933. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Society,  the  Secretary  presents  the  follovvdng  report, 
in  which  there  is  shovvm  the  status  of  the  membership, 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Offi- 
cers, and  the  Committees  of  the  Society. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  op  Directors 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  held 
November  17th,  1932,  February  17th,  1933;  May  26th, 
1933;  and  October  19th,  1933. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President— -Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger. 

Vice-President- — H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

Secretary- — Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Treasurer — Albert  K.  Hostetter. 

Membership 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  October  21,  1932,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Society  had  668  Active  Members. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  twenty  persons  have 
been  elected  to  Active  Membership. 

During  the  year  ten  Active  Members  have  resigned. 

Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  seventeen  Active 
Members,  as  follows: 
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Edgar  D.  Shinier,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  (a  former 
President  of  the.  Society). 

John  Stover  Arndt,  Philadelphia, 

Oliver  Lewis  Fehr,  Easton. 

Clinton  A.  Groman,  Allentown. 

Jennie  D.  Kline,  Mahanoy  City. 

Rev.  Franklin  Manhart,  Selinsgrove. 

Kate  E.  Mark,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Irene  B.  Martin,  Allentown. 

James  A.  Miller,  New^  Tripoli. 

Dr.  Wm.  G.  Miller,  Norristowm. 

J.  L.  Potteiger,  Lebanon. 

Ivan  E.  Sanders,  Allentown 

Edwin  K.  Schultz,  Boyertown. 

Henry  Muhlenberg  Sperry,  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Welle,  Bethlehem. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Wiichter,  Toledo,  0. 

Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  Pottsvilie. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  one  Associate  Member 
has  been  elected. 

Publications 

Volume  No.  41  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  has 
been  printed  and  will  be  distributed  within  the  next  ten 
days.  This  volume  is  particularly  interesting  because  of 
the  very  able  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Edwin  Brum- 
baugh, entitled  ‘‘Pennsylvania  German  Colonial  Archi- 
tecture.” The  article  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
typical  cuts,  which  technically  illustrate  the  subject.  Mr. 
Brumbaugh  was  engaged  for  years  in  this  study  and  in 
the  taking  of  photographs,  v/hich  are  now  reproduced, 
and  this  article  wull  be  for  all  time  referred  to  as  the 
standard  authority  relating  to  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  among  our  Pennsylvania  German 
Pioneers. 
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Finances 

Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  re- 
ported October  19th,  1933,  a balance  of  cash  amounting 
to  §1, 702. 13,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  he  reported  that 
he  has  in  his  possession  as  the  property  of  the  Society, 
a $1,000.00  Bond  of  Electric  & Peoples  Traction  Com- 
pany 4’s.  He  also  reported  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
a Bond  of  $5,000.00  Pennsylvania  Railroad  General 
Mortgage  5’s,  due  1968. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of 
C.  H.  Martin  and  L.  B.  Herr,  and  that  committee  pre- 
sented its  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  finding  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  to  be  correct. 

Activities 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  to  appoint  a place  and  to  develop  a program 
for  tiie  Annual  Meeting.  This  year  the  place  of  meeting 
in  Germantown  was  particularly  appropriate  because  of 
an  invitation  which  was  extended  through  the  German- 
town Historical  Society  to  join  in  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Germantown. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  had  the  constant  co-opera- 
tion of  the  various  agencies  in  Germantown  having  this 
celebration  in  charge,  and,  in  addition  to  the  honor 
which  has  come  to  this  Society  through  the  invitation  ex- 
tended, this  Society  should  also  express  its  appreciation 
for  the  co-operation  and  help  which  has  been  so  extended. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure 
papers  of  sufficient  value  for  publication.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  have  that  difficulty.  A number  of  papers 
of  very  great  historical  value,  based  upon  authoritative 
source  material,  have  been  offered  and  are  available  for 
publication.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  miaking  every 
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effort  to  publish  tliese  papers  at  the  earliest  available 
time.  It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  publications  are  entirely 
paid  out  of  the  Annual  Membership  dues. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  continued 
interest  which  is  being  manifested  by  its  members.  The 
number  of  resignations  has  been  exceedingly  small  and 
far  fewer  than  might  be  expected  in  these  days  of  finan- 
cial depression. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  pleased  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  continued  interest  which  our  President, 
Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  is  taking  in  the  wmrk  of 
the  Society.  The  text  of  the  publication  which  is  to  be 
entitled  ‘Tennsylvania  German  Pioneers,”  in  three  vol- 
umes, is  in  page  proof.  The  index,  containing  approxi- 
mately 50,000  items,  has  been  prepared  and  two-thirds  of 
the  index  is  in  type.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  ascer- 
tained that  it  v/ili  require  approximately  $10,000.00  to 
finish  the  work  for  distribution.  Mr.  Strassburger  will 
see  this  publication  through.  In  view  of  present  finan- 
cial conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
which  has  already  been  expended  and  which  is  still  re- 
quired to  finish  the  publication,  the  rnem.bers  of  the 
Society,  of  course,  will  not  become  impatient  if  distribu- 
tion of  these  volumes  is  not  immediately  made. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  membership,  we  have  to  report  that  the  correspond- 
ence passing  through  the  office  of  your  Secretary  has 
been  very  large.  Letters  making  all  sorts  of  inquiries, 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  matters  which 
are  sometimes  in  no  way  related  to  it,  are  constantly 
passing  through  our  hands,  and  there  is  every  evidence 
of  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  general  purpose  of  our 
Society. 

Respectfully  submdtted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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HE  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania 

■ German  Society  was  held  in  Hersliey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  19th,  1934. 

Business  Session 

The  Society  met  in  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hershey 
Community  Building,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Cap- 
tain H.  M.  I\I.  Richards,  Vice-President,  presided  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Middleswarth,  Pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  of  Hershey,  invoked  the  Divine  Bless- 
ing. 

Captain  Richards  made  introductory  remarks  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  Rev.  Paul  deSchweinitz,  the  only 
living  Founder  of  the  Society,  and  he  responded  with  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1933  were 
read  and,  on  motion,  approved. 
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The  Secretai’y  of  the  Society  read  his  Annual  Report, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws. 
This  report  included  also  a summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  services  rendered  by  them  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years,  their 
terms  to  expire  in  1937 : 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
U.  M.  M.  Richards. 

Upon  motion,  the  nominations  were  closed  and  these 
three  gentlemen  vrere  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion,  duly  adopted,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  express  to  I\Ir.  Milton  S.  Hershey  and  those  associated 
with  him  the  appreciation  of  the  Society  for  the  splendid 
co-operation  which  the  Board  of  Directors  has  had  in 
arranging  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  The  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  those  taking 
part  in  the  Historical  Program  of  the  day. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  then  be- 
came the  guests  of  the  Hershey  Estates. 

Visit  to  Places  of  Interest  in  Hershey 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Milton  S.  Hershey,  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  then  given  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  plants  of  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Corpora- 
tion and  also  the  new  Hershey  Industrial  School. 

Luncheon 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (258)  persons  met  at 
luncheon  in  the  Hershey  Community  Building.  The 
gathering  was  a notable  one. 
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Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  presided  at  the  luncheon 
and  presented  Honorable  Richard  H.  Koch,  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Schuylkill 
County,  who  responded  in  his  inimitable  way. 

Historical  Program 

At  2.30  P.  M.  the  Historical  Program  was  carried  out 
in  the  Little  Theatre  above  referred  to. 

Captain  Richards  presented  Mr.  Milton  S.  Hershe}’  as 
the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  welcomed 
the  Society. 

John  E.  Snyder,  Esq.,  associated  with  the  Hershey  En- 
terprises, extended  formal  greetings  to  the  Society  and 
directed  his  remarks  to  certain  outstanding  ciualities  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

A paper,  entitled  “Early  Education  Among  the 
Schwenkf elders,”  was  read  by  Samuel  K.  Brecht,  Litt.D. 

A paper,  entitled  “Relations  Between  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  and  the  British  Authorities,”  by  Professor 
Arthur  D.  Graeff,  v/as  formally  presented  to  the  Society. 

Throughout  the  program  violin  solos  were  rendered  by 
Miss  Caroline  Alma  Fox,  of  Norristown,  Pa.  She  v/as 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Fasnachc, 
of  Hershey,  Pa.  This  was  a very  pleasant  innovation  in 
the  rendering  of  the  historical  program  of  the  Society. 

Announcement  v/as  made  that  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger  and  Mr.  J.  Bennett  Nolan,  members  of  the 
Society,  had  been  elected  during  the  year  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  P'rance. 

A play  in  the  dialect  known  as  “Pennsylvania  Dutch,” 
entitled  “Die  Mutter,”  was  then  presented.  The  author 
is  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Pastor  of  Egypt  Reformed 
Church,  and  a member  of  this  Society.  The  director  of 
the  play  was  Professor  Henry  Miller,  of  Egypt,  Pa.  The 
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cast  consisted  of  approximately  tliirty  characters  and 
they  are  associated  with  Mr.  Brendle  in  the  cliurch, 
school  and  community  life  of  Egypt,  Pa.  The  play  was 
most  acceptably  presented  to  the  great  enjoyment  of 
those  present. 

The  Society  was  fortunate  in  having  its  meeting  on  a 
typical  Fall  day,  Vvith  the  foliage  at  its  best.  The  meet- 
ing was  a most  enjoyable  one. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 


Annual  Report  Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Secretary. 

Hershey,  Pa.,  October  19,  1934. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  presents  the  following  Re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Society,  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  year  through  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  several  Committees  and  the  Secretary. 

Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society  are  as  fol- 


lows : 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger President 

Capt.  H.  M.  M.  Richards Vice-President 

Henry  S.  Borneman  Secretary 

A.  K.  Hostetter Treasurer 
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Directors 


Frederick  S.  Fox 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles  . . . 
Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards 

Charles  R.  Roberts 

Alfred  Percival  Smith 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Henry  S.  Borneman 

H.  Winslow  Fegley 

John  C.  Bechtel 


, . . . .Norristown,  Pa. 

Milton,  Pa. 

Lebanon,  Pa, 

Allentown,  Pa. 

. . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 
. . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reading’,  Pa. 

. . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  held 
during  the  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors has  no  salary  list  and  that  the  Directors  attended 
each  meeting  at  their  own  personal  expense.  Certain  ex- 
penses for  clerical  service,  as  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  have  been  paid.  The  services  rendered 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Officers  have  been 
entirely  gratuitous  and  each  one  of  them  has  been  at  a 
personal  pecuniary  expense.  This  personal  contribution 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1890  has,  in  large  measure,  been  the  deciding 
factor  in  enabling  the  work  of  the  Society  to  be  carried 
on,  within  the  amount  realized  from  the  payment  of 
annual  dues  from  the  members  of  the  Society, 


Membership 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  October  20,  1933,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Society  had  G61  members. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  21  persons  have  been 
elected  to  Active  Membership. 

During  the  year  9 Active  Members  have  resigned. 
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Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  during  the  year 
ten  (10)  Active  Members,  as  follov’s: 

Herbert  A.  Arnold 

Allen  Pv.  Bartholomew 

William  E.  Fisher 

Webster  A.  Melcher 

George  R.  Seiifert 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Stott 

Harry  C.  Trexler,  a former  President 

E.  A.  Yehl 

John  A.  Bachman 

Alfred  W.  Weiser. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  two  Associate  Members 
have  been  elected  and  one  has  resigned. 

Publications 

The  Directors  are  pleased  to  announce  the  completion 
and  very  early  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  entitled 
‘Tennsylvania  German  P*ioneers.”  This  publication  will 
be  in  three  volumes  and  will  be  known  as  Volumes  42, 
43  and  44  of  the  Proceedings.  This  publication,  as  is 
well  known,  covers  Pennsylvania  German  immigration 
from  1727  to  1808  and  will  contain  approximately  forty 
thousand  nam.es.  Volume  42  will  deal  with  the  Ship 
Lists  from  1727  to  1775  and  will  contain  approximately 
832  pages.  Volume  43  will  have  a reproduction  in  fac- 
simile of  those  subscribing  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
other  required  oaths,  and  the  volume  will  contain  912 
pages.  Volume  44  will  contain  the  lists  from  1785  to 
1808,  together  with  an  index  which  has  more  than  fifty- 
one  thousand  items,  and  the  total  number  of  pages  will 
approximate  800. 

The  editorial  work  has  been  completed  and  the  entire 
publication  is  in  page-proof  and  will  run  through  the 
press  by  the  time  this  announcement  reaches  you.  It  is 
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hoped  lo  actual  copies  of  the  publication  at  the  meeting 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

Distribution  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  volumes  have 
gone  through  the  bindery  to  our  members  without  any 
cost  other  than  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

The  completion  of  this  publication  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  The  work  which  Dr.  William  J. 
Hinke,  the  Editor,  has  done,  is  enormous.  Mr.  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger,  v*ho  sponsored  the  publication,  de- 
serves the  grateful  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
Society. 

This  publication  is  the  most  outstanding  production  of 
its  kind  which  has  appeared  in  connection  with  the  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania. 

Finances 

Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter  has  been  serving  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Society  for  a number  of  years  without  any  compensa- 
tion. He  has  kept  his  accounts,  which  have  been  audited 
annually  and  have  always  been  found  to  be  correct.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  The  Treasurer’s  Re- 
port, dated  October  18th,  1934,  shows  a balance  of  cash 
amounting  to  ^4,699,07.  In  addition  to  the  cash  on 
hand,  the  Treasurer  reports  that  he  has  in  his  possession, 
as  the  property  of  the  Society,  a $1,000.00  Bond  of  Elec- 
tric and  Peoples  Traction  Company  4’s.  The  Auditing 
Committee,  consisting  of  C.  H.  Martin  and  L.  B.  Herr, 
appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  presented  its  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  found  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Treasurer,  presented  October  19th,  1933, 
to  be  correct. 


Activities 

During  the  year  the  correspondence  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  and  in  the  Administrative  Offices  of  the 
President  has  been  very  extensive.  There  has  been  a 
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renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  descendants  in  the 
history  relating  to  their  early  pioneers.  This  has  been 
most  marked  among  persons  pursuing  genealogical  re- 
searches. In  many  cases  students  who  have  been  pur- 
suing their  studies  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  other  college  degrees  have  selected  subjects  re- 
lating to  Pennsylvania  German  Histoiy. 

The  details  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
'Tennsylvania  German  Pioneers”  have  required  constant 
attention  and  important  decisions  relating  not  only  to 
finance  but  many  phases  of  the  preparation  of  the  work 
itself  and  seeing  it  through  the  press. 

Although  the  Society  has  no  definite  headquarters  its 
members  aix'  constantly  sending  to  the  offices  of  the 
Society  for  its  use  publications  produced  by  them.  For 
example,  there  has  been  recently  received  “Twelve 
Colony  Plus,”  by  Christian  M.  Bomberger;  “The  Valley 
of  the  Delaware,”  by  John  P.  Garber;  “Old  Dansbiiry,” 
by  Ralph  R.  Hillman;  “Indian  Wars  of  Pennsjdvania,” 
by  C.  Hale  Sipe,  and  others. 

The  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Meeting  ahvays  require  a great  deal  of  attention.  This 
year  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate,  in  having  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Milton  S.  Hershey  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  a proper  expression  of  appreciation 
should  be  made  by  this  Society  therefor. 

It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  the  continued  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  membership  is  so  manifest,  especially 
during  these  times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With  the  presentation  of  our  initial  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  medical  folk  lore  of  our  people  it  is  in  place 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  scope  and  plan,  and  also  the 
sources  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken. 

The  purpose  is  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  the 
beliefs  and  methods  of  healing  which  constitute  the  folk 
medicine  of  our  people.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim  we, 
first  of  all,  made  a collection  of  all  the  folk  names  of 
diseases,  folk  diagnoses,  and  folk  remedies  that  we  were 
able  to  discover  still  persisting  or  remembered  by  per- 
sons still  living.  This  was  no  easy  task;  the  disintegra- 
tion of  our  dialect  has  brought  with  it  the  collapse  of 
our  folk  life  and  the  breaking  up  of  our  folk  lore,  until, 
today,  we  find  only  the  remnants  of  what  were  once 
powerful  folk  beliefs.  The  collection  of  these  survivals  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  with  the  passing  years. 

A study  of  folk  medicine  based  solely  upon  material 
collected  orally  would  be  quite  incomplete  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  limited  to  the  present  time  when  it  has 
f been  largely  broken  up  by  the  inroads  of  scientific  medi- 
cine. In  many  households  in  the  past  memoranda  were 
made  of  remedies;  they  were  written  in  special  books 
kept  for  this  purpose,  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  on  the  fly 
leaves  of  Bible  or  hymnal,  etc.,  and  preserved.  These 
written  remedies  are  of  equal  value  with  the  oral  sources 
and,  indeed,  in  some  respects  superior  to  them,  for  they 
cover  an  earlier  period  of  time  and  also  are  concrete 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  beliefs  and  use  of  the 
remedies;  here  is  indisputable  testimony  that  a remedy 
was  used  or  kept  ready  for  use  in  case  of  emergency. 
These  written  remedies,  in  turn,  have  their  sources — they 
were  written  down  from  some  oral  communication  or 
copied  from  some  printed  book.  In  many  cases  the  spell- 
ing and  wording  give  a clue  as  to  the  source. 

A third  source  are  the  medical  books,  almanacs, 
newspapers  and  broadsides  issued  by  the  different  Ger- 
man printing  shops,  particularly  those  in  inland  Penn- 
sylvania. Much  of  their  contents  is  genuine  folk  lore; 
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further,  their  very  existence  testifies  to  the  fact  that  they 
met  a popular  need,  and  that  they  were  on  a level  with 
contemporary  popular  conceptions.  These  three  sources, 
oral,  written  and  printed,  do  not  differ  among  themselves 
for  they  are  all  expressions  of  one  common  view  or  con- 
ception of  life  which  has  its  roots  in  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  which  still  lingers  on  in  our  present  day. 

After  the  material  had  been  collected  we  found 
(sometimes  distinct,  at  other  times  commingling)  two 
streams  of  ideas  flowing  through  the  folk  remedies : first, 
the  stream  of  typical,  true  household  recipes  continually 
changing  under  the  impact  of  scientific  medicine,  and  a 
second  stream  of  occult,  mysterious  sympathy  reniedies, 
less  changeable,  and  represented  in  their  extreme  form 
by  those  used  by  the  hraiwher.  Accordingly,  we  have 
conducted  our  study  along  these  two  lines  and  divided 
our  work  into  two  parts. 

The  first  part  will  deal  with  the  more  or  less  sensible 
household  remedies  and  the  second  with  occult  practices 
and  cures.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  publish  all  of  the 
material  at  one  time,  but  we  feel  that  portions  of  it  can 
be  treated  more  or  less  independently  from  time  to  time 
while  at  the  same  time  their  relationship  to  the  whole 
is  clearly  preserved. 

The  contribution  we  now  publish  consists  of  the  text 
proper  to  the  first  part  treating  of  the  diseases  of  man, 
their  dialectal  and  other  names  and  the  remedies  used ; 
grouped  together  not  scientifically  but  much  as  our  peo- 
ule  grouped  them  together  in  thought  and  practice.  This 
is  followed  by  several  bibliographies  covering  much  of 
the  written  and  printed  material  we  have  used.  These 
are  designed  as  brief  studies  of  each  class  of  material, 
and  of  the  contents  of  each  item  with  critical  remarks, 
and  as  such  we  hope  they  will  be  of  use  to  the  present 
and  future  student. 

All  title  in  the  bibliographies  have  been  given  num- 
bers to  provide  a convenient  abbreviated  method  of  nam- 
ing the  sources  of  most  of  the  material  used  in  the  main 
text  of  the  work,  instead  of  the  constant  repetition  of 
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lengthy  names  and  titles  otherwise  necessary  in  the 
many  hundreds  of  references  given. 

Owing  to  the  numierous  names  and  phrases  given  in 
the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  it  was  thought  best  to 
print  these  in  italics  in  order  to  distinguish  them  in  all 
cases  from  the  purely  German  and  English  terms  and 
to  avoid  the  endless  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Although  the  writers  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
correct  method  of  spelling  that  should  be  used  for  the 
dialect,  and,  as  usual,  these  ideas  differ  somewhat  from 
all  others,  they  pride  themselves  that  they  have  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  use  them,  and  have  conformed 
all  dialectal  spelling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that  used 
by  Lambert  in  his  excellent  “Dictionary.”  Occasionally 
in  the  text  a dialectal  word  is  spelled  in  different  ways. 
This  is  done  to  show  that  the  word  is  differently  pro- 
nounced—sometimes  only  slightly— in  different  localities. 

The  grouping  of  several  different  diseases  under  one 
heading  in  each  chapter  is  not  intended  to  have  any 
scientific  significance,  being  merely  a matter  of  conveni- 
ence in  gathering  together  a few  related  subjects  for 
treatment. 

Each  chapter  in  the  main  text  starts  with  a glossary 
of  names  of  diseases.  Where  there  are  names  in  italics 
they  have  been  actually  recorded  or  heard  somewhere 
orally  in  the  dialect.  The  German  names  here  given  not 
in  italics  are  those  in  common  use  in  the  old  manuscript 
recipes  and  in  the  printed  books  and  almanacs  listed  in 
our  bibliographies.  We  have  included  them  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  with  the  dialectal  terms,  and  because  our 
people  continually  came  into  contact  with  them  in  their 
reading  and  likewise  used  them,  as  our  manuscripts 
plainly  show.  We  have  made  an  effort  to  define  them  so 
that  a clear  understanding  might  be  had  of  the  ideas 
which  they  conveyed  to  our  people,  and  of  the  back- 
ground which  they  formed  in  the  development  of  our 
folk  medicine. 

A few  brief  words  as  to  future  portions  of  the  work. 
Treatises  and  bibliographies  dealing  with  cures  for 
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domestic  animals  and  with  occult  and  branch  practices 
and  cures  are  in  preparation.  In  our  present  study  of  a 
portion  of  the  non-occult  remedies  we  have  included 
some  sympathy  and  branch  cures  for  contrast  and  to  give 
a well  balanced  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a whole.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  first  presenting  the  non-occult  reme- 
dies was  to  get  a clear  understanding  of  the  occult  ones 
and  lay  the  foundations  for  their  broad  and  compre- 
hensive study. 

The  major  part  of  our  study  is  based  on  material  in 
our  own  possession  or  collected  orally.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  under  obligations  to  a number  of  persons  for  ma- 
terial which  we  have  included  or  which  will  appear  later. 
As,  however,  material  for  the  future  portions  of  the 
work  is  still  expected,  we  think  it  best  to  defer  proper 
credit  to  the  different  parties  until  we  can  include  the 
names  of  all  who  have  so  kindly  given  assistance. 

Throughout  are  used  the  following  abbreviations: 

Leb.  for  Lebanon  County. 

Leh.  for  Lehigh  County. 

Mont,  for  Montgomery  County. 

Lane,  for  Lancaster  County. 

Schuyl.  for  Schuylkill  County. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  DISEASES. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  medical  science  began 
to  supplant  folk  beliefs  of  disease  and  folk  ways  of  diag- 
nosis and  cure  in  the  lives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans; 
none  the  less,  folk  beliefs  still  linger  on.  We  find  three 
distinct  currents  of  medical  belief  and  practice  running 
through  the  history  of  our  people:  (1)  the  stream  of 
progressive,  scientific  medicine,  represented  by  the 
properly  trained  physician;  (2)  the  traditional  house- 
hold and  family  medicine  represented  by  the  layman  who 
is  his  own  physician;  (3)  the  mystic,,  supernatural,  and 
sympathetic  cures  represented  by  the  braucher.  Of 
these  three  only  the  latter  two  belong  to  folk  medicine 
and  properly  form  the  field  of  our  investigations.  The 
last  mentioned  stream  constitutes  the  remnant  of  ancient, 
primitive,  mystic  medicine  which  originated  in  religious 
cults;  the  second  stream  represents  the  household  reme- 
dies which  grew  out  of  the  mystical  and  magical;  the 
first  stream  represents  the  scientific  medicine  that  in 
some  part  developed  out  of  the  household  remedies. 

The  fact  that  these  three  ways  of  looking  upon  and 
treating  diseases  existed  side  by  side  and  to  a certain 
extent  still  exist  side  by  side  testifies  to  the  power  of  folk 
beliefs,  and  also  to  the  tenaciousness  of  the  folk  mind. 

New  methods  are  slow  in  reaching  the  layman;  he 
more  or  less  distrusts  their  efficacy  and  is  reluctant  to 
adopt  them;  more  than  all  else  he  feels  that  the  tradi- 
tional remedy  which  he  has  tried  or  which  his  parents 
have  tried  before  him  or  which  his  neighbors  have  tried, 
all  with  seemingly  good  results,  will  continue  to  cure 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  discarded  by  scientific 
medicine.  And  where  medical  science  fails  or  errs,  there 
the  ordinary  man  is  prone  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  re- 
mernbrance  and  resurrection  of  some  almost  forgotten 
remedy,  be  it  ever  so  fantastic  or  curious.  He  justifies 
himself  by  saying:  DV  dokter  wees  net  alles — the  doctor 
knows  much  but  not  all.  That  is,  there  are  some  mysteri- 
ous things  beyond  the  physician’s  knowledge  or  help, 
which  can  be  fought  only  through  a more  potent  mystic 
or  occult  force ; or,  the  knowledge  which  comes  from  ex- 
perience is  superior  to  that  which  comes  from  books. 
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There  are  other  factors  which  help  to  prolong  the  life 
of  folk  beliefs  and  the  use  of  simple  and  traditional 
remedies  among  our  people.  The  early  German  immi- 
grants turned  to  agriculture  and  handwork.  They  often 
lived  far  from  physician  and  apothecary  shop.  In  case 
of  sudden  illness  or  accident  they  were  compelled  to  use 
any  help  that  was  at  hand  and  even  to  think  up  reme- 
dies. Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  in  folk  medi- 
cine. 

The  ordinary  man  treasures  that  which  he  at  some 
time  or  other  found  helpful;  he  recommends  it  to  his 
friends;  he  firmly  implants  a knowledge  of  it  in  the 
minds  of  his  children  and  children's  children.  The  ad- 
vice of  a loved  parent  or  trusted  friend  is  held  as  precious 
as  gold. 

Just  as  there  are  accretions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man dialect  from  the  English  language  which  surrounds 
it  on  all  sides,  so  there  are  steady  additions  to  folk  medi- 
cine from  the  dominant  scientific  medicine  with  which  it 
continually  comes  in  contact.  This  scientific  content  in- 
creases its  adaptiveness  and  efficacy  for  the  common  ills 
of  man  and  prolongs  its  life. 

Medical  science  is  continually  changing.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  today  give  way  to  a different  theory  and 
practice  tomorrow;  we  may,  likewise,  say  the  medical 
practice  of  today  becomes  the  folk-lore  of  tomorrow. 
This  would  not  be  an  unfounded  statement,  for  we  find 
in  our  folk  medicine  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  schools 
of  medicine  that  once  wielded  a profound  influence  but 
are  now  almost  forgotten. 

Back  of  all  medical  practice  lie  the  conceptions  of  dis- 
ease; back  of  all  folk  medicine  lie  the  folk  conceptions 
of  disease ; and  as  long  as  common  folk  retain  their  own 
peculiar  conceptions  of  what  disease  is  and  of  its  cause, 
so  long  will  they  retain  their  own  peculiar  ways  for 
warding  it  off  or  of  curing  it. 

Our  people  look  upon  those  ailments  for  which  there  is 
an  apparent  cause  differently  from  those  for  which  there 
is  no  visible  occasion:  the  former  they  ascribe  to  a 
sequence  of  natural  events,  the  latter  to  supernatural 
agencies.  Their  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  disease  in 
the  main  are  the  following : 
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(a)  Diseases  Are  Acts  of  God. 

In  the  long  past  ages  our  pagan  ancestors  believed  in 
a multitude  of  gods,  or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  they  attributed  will  and  passion  to  the 
acts  of  nature.  They,  however,  also  believed  in  a higher 
force  or  power  beneath  which  not  only  man  but  nature 
and  the  gods  themselves  had  to  bow.  This  destiny  of 
fate  did  not  enter  into  their  active  religion,  was  not  wor- 
shipped or  prayed  to,  did  not  even  have  a name.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  propitiate  it.  In  the  course  of 
time,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  this  immutable 
power  became  identified  in  some  measure  with  the 
Christian  God.  Even  to  this  day,  however,  although 
dimly  and  nebulously,  this  view  of  fate  persists;  and 
there  is  something  in  it  which  prevents  its  complete 
harmonization  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  which 
betrays  its  pagan  origin. 

The  m.ental  processes  of  our  people  are  sometimes 
very  simple,  though  in  the  final  analysis  deeply  philo- 
sophical. They  reason  that  what  is  was  to  be  and  trace 
all  things  back  to  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  ruler 
of  the  universe.  The  things  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  They  know  nothing  of  their  heathenish  fore- 
fathers; for  them  the  will  of  God  is  destiny  and  destiny 
in  the  will  of  God ; diseases  are  a part  of  destiny.  This 
way  of  looking  at  things  leads  to  a more  or  less  fatalistic 
view  of  life  and  indeed  we  have  a deep  strain  of  Chris- 
tian fatalism.  At  the  open  grave  of  a loved  one,  or  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick,  expressions  like  these  are  often 
heard:  “The  Lord  has  willed  it,  and  it  is  well”;  “One 
must  patiently  bear  his  mhsfortunes  for  that  is  all  that 
one  can  do”;  “What  happens  is  to  happen  and  thaCs  all 
there’s  to  it”;  “When  one’s  time  is  here  to  die,  he  will 
die  and  that’s  that.” 

Affiictions  that  com.e  from  God  are  believed  to  have 
a purpose.  They  are  sent  as  a trial,  as  a punishment, 
or  as  a part  of  a preordained  order  of  things.  The  direct 
hand  of  God  is  particularly  seen  in  the  schteech — stroke 
of  apoplexy  (a  stroke  of  lightning  is  called  a gwidded- 
schteech),  in  inexplicable  mental  ailments,  in  the  death 
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dealing  stroke  of  lightning,  which  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  occurriiig  in  cases  of  great  blasphemy  as  in  drunken 
parodies  on  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  A 
violation  of  God’s  law  will  be  punished  by  God,  if  not  in 
this  life,  then  in  the  next ; Gott  losst  sich  net  schpodde — 
God  will  not  be  mocked. 

A man’s  days  on  earth  are  numbered;  when  his  allotted 
time  is  ended  he  will  die.  But  mingled  with  the  belief  is 
the  view  that  if  he  had  done  this  or  that,  things  would  be 
different.  We  are  not  consistent  in  our  theology,  but  we 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  our  contradictory  inter- 
pretations of  events ; sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  philo- 
sophy thereof.* 

(b)  Diseases  Are  Inherited. 

Diseases,  such  as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  palsy,  epilepsy, 
are  still  commonly  believed  to  be  inherited:  'Sis  garebt 
— it  is  inherited  vm  bind — it  is  in  the  blood.  Of  a 
cancerous  person  we  have  heard  it  said : “His  father  and 
his  grandfather  had  cancer;  he  has  bad  blood.” 

The  red  cheeks — the  hectic  flush — of  the  child  of  a 
tubercular  parent  are  regarded  as  ominous:  “She  has 
the  red  cheeks  of  her  mother  and  she  will  go  the  way  of 
her  mother.”  Es  hot  zurick  gachldje — it  has  struck 
back,  is  said  of  tuberculosis  when,  after  skipping  a gen- 
eration, it  recurs  in  the  family. 


* A farmer  in  lower  Lehigh  County,  against  the  admonition  of  the  Rev,  Mr. 
H — , gathered  in  his  hay  on  a Sunday.  There  had  been  a rainy  season  but  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday  of  the  trangression  had  been  clear  and  warm. 
On  Sunday  the  weather  indicated  rain.  The  farmer  came  to  the  hotel,  where 
the  pastor  had  stopped  off  to  have  the  horse  watered,  to  secure  help  to  take  in 

his  hay.  The  minister  remonstrated  against  the  farmer’s  intentions  but  to  no 

avail.  Two  weeks  later  Rev.  H.  referred  to  the  incident  in  his  pulpit  discourse: 
“He  gathered  in  his  hay  on  that  Sunday.  In  the  evening  his  hay  and  his  bam 
were  in  ashes.  ITiat  which  one  is  not  to  have,  he  cannot  get.” 

In  the  year  1926  the  writer  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  a person  who  been 
bedfast  for  fourteen  years.  While  waiting  to  begin  the  services  at  the  home 
of  the  deceased,  he  overheard  a bystander  say;  “I  can’t  understand  why  this 
woman  had  to  suffer  so  much.  I knew  her  well.  She  always  went  to  church 

and  she  never  cursed.  But  then  one  doesn’t  know  all  things.  Her  pastor  al- 

ways stopped  off  at  her  place  for  dinner  when  going  through  the  country  to  visit 
his  members.” 

In  our  rural  regions  practically  every  family  is  linked  up  more  or  less 
closely  with  some  church  or  other.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  condition  that  in 
the  rural  parts  the  burial  grounds  are  controlled  by  the  local  churches  and  the 
right  of  sepulture  is  contingi  nt  in  many  case.s  upon  membership  in  the  local 
church.  There  is  no  unchurched  population.  There  is  no  background  from  this 
standpoint  for  the  survival  of  any  gross  superstitions. 

Then,  too,  ours  in  an  organic  religion,  descending  from  the  parents  to  the 
children. 
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Physical  characteristics  and  infirmities  come  from  the 
parents : “He  is  hard  of  hearing  as  his  father  was  before 
him”;  “My  mother  had  grey  hair  at  the  age  of  thirty 
and  I shall  be  like  her” ; “My  father  was  rheumatic  in  the 
same  way  as  I am.” 

Birthmarks  and  deformities  are  due  to  prenatal  in- 
fluences, to  sudden  fright,  or  to  undue  attention  given 
by  the  expectant  mother  to  some  physical  deformity  in 
another.  Sometimes  children  are  inflicted  with  the  phy- 
sical characteristics  which  the  mother  derided  in  other 
children— this  as  a punishment  to  the  mother. 

Mental  peculiarities  are  also  inherited : ''Die  B— 
familie  sin  all  e’luenich  dmnm—Sill  the  members  of  the  B- 
family  line  are  a little  stupid,  or  schtarr  keppich,  dick- 
keppich — stubborn,  or  eefeldich — -simple  minded;  feeble- 
minded children  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  excessive 
emotionalism  (weeping,  anger,  melancholiness)  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy. 

(c)  Diseases  Are  Contagious. 

Diseases  can  be  csLUght—uffgelese,  gotten,  or  con- 
tracted. In  English  we  speak  of  catching  a cold ; a literal 
translation  of  ufflese  would  be  “pick  up.”  All  those  ail- 
ments whose  occasion  is  known  or  seen  to  be  personal 
culpability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  also  come  under 
this  heading,  viz:  broken  limbs,  chafed  wounds,  colds, 
etc. 

Smallpox  and  various  infectious  children’s  diseases 
were  known  to  be  contagious.  Our  people  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  still  in  part  believe,  that  every  person  is 
destined,  sometime  in  his  life,  to  catch  whooping  cough, 
chickenpox,  measles,  etc.;  that  it  is  better  to  have  these 
diseases  in  childhood  than  when  one  is  grown  up ; that 
a child  who  has  had  one  of  the  common  children’s  dis- 
eases before  a year  of  age  is  likely  to  have  a recurrence 
of  the  same  disease  later  in  life. 

The  great  plagues  which  scourged  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  did  much  to  spread  among  common  people 
the  knowledge  of  the  contagiousness  of  diseases.  But  our 
folk  conception  is  not  the  scientific  conception  of  con- 
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tagion.  To  us  a contagious  disease  is  an  entity,  a per- 
sonality, a ravager  which  overtakes  man,  to  his  mis- 
fortune. This  belief  is  shown  by  the  following  instances : 
(1)  We  have  a saying,  d'r  mumps  losst  sick  net  schpodde 
• — mumps  will  not  bear  mocking,  and  the  significance 
of  the  saying  is  that  mumps  will  revenge  itself  upon  that 
person  who  regards  it  lightly.  (2)  It  was  widely  be- 
lieved and  still  is  that  it  is  better  for  a child  to  catch  a 
disease  like  measles  or  mumps  than  for  the  disease  to 
catch  the  child;  and  mothers  would  take  their  children 
to  homes  where  these  diseases  prevailed  so  that  they 
might  become  infected.  Such  mothers  when  asked  as  to 
the  reasons  for  their  actions  replied  if  the  children  were 
protected  too  much  from  disease,  or  if  the  parents  v/ere 
concerned  overly  much  for  the  safety  of  their  children, 
sometime  or  other  the  disease  would  attack  with  de- 
vastating results.  Here  the  underlying  idea,  apart  from 
the  religious  element,  seems  to  be  that  diseases  are  to 
be  confronted  with  a bold  face  and  a brave  front.  (3) 
Persons  who  have  been  called  on  to  help  out  in  families 
where  such  dreaded  sicknesses  as  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  etc.,  were  raging  and  who  in  turn  v/ere  unattacked, 
ascribed  their  immunity  to  the  bravery  and  even  impud- 
ence with  which  they  performed  the  work  that  fell  upon 
them.  Bravery  and  boldness  can  only  overaw^e  an  entity 
that  is  able  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  person 
possessing  them. 

Spring  time  is  the  favorite  season  for  children’s  dis- 
eases: “The  March  winds  are  blowing  and  the  diseases 
are  in  the  air”;  d^r  hlohuschde  gekt  rum — whooping 
cough  is  m.aking  the  rounds. 

^ Certain  winds  carry  diseases ; the  air  itself  under  con- 
ditions is  poisonous.  Fetid  marshes,  dark,  musty,  damp 
rooms  and  cellars  are  the  habitat  and  lurking  places  for 
diseases.  Damp,  chilly  weather,  or  weather  that  changes 
suddenly  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  is  weddar 
far  grankheet  ufflese — weather  to  catch  disease.  A 
change  in  the  weather  is  foretold  by  aching  limbs,  es- 
pecially such  as  have  been  sprained,  broken,  or  ampu- 
tated. 
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Night  air  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion : 'r  war  zii 
lang  draus  in  d'r  nacht  luft — he  lingered  too  long  in 
the  night  air. 

Diseases  for  which  there  are  no  visible  causes  are  at- 
tributed to  supernatural  agencies.  Here  we  find  the 
beliefs : 

(d)  Diseases  Are  Evil  Spirits  or  Are  Caused 
BY  Evil  Supernatural  Powers. 

Now  and  then  we  come  across  traces  of  the  belief  that 
diseases  are  demons,  or  caused  by  demons,  or  that  a per- 
son is  possessed  by  evil  spirits ; as  a folk  belief  it  has  all 
but  died  out. 

Our  pagan  ancestors  believed  that  sicknesses  were 
caused  by  malignant  dem.ons — some  of  them  the  spirits 
of  dead  ancestors.  The  dread  of  these  demons  led  to  the 
offering  of  atoning  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  In  Chris- 
tianity this  disease  giving  power  was  in  great  part  at- 
tributed to  Satan,  the  hereditary  arch  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  who  not  only  was  able  to  attack  the  soul 
but  also  the  body.* 

The  devil  exercises  his  power,  sometimes  directly,  at 
other  times  through  his  associate  demons  or  through  his 
tools,  sorcerers,  witches  (Hexen,  Unholden),  etc. 

Those  of  our  people  who  still  believe  in  the  Satanic 
origin  of  disease  hold  that  the  primary  object  of  Satan 
is  to  torment  the  human  race,  far  die  leid  gwele — to  tor- 
ment the  people.  A witch  who  has  given  herself  into  the 
power  of  the  devil  is  compelled  to  continually  torment 
people,  en  hex  muss  imrner  ebber  givele — a witch  must 
always  be  tormenting  someone.  The  free  hand  which 
Satan  seems  to  enjoy  in  the  matter  is  permitted  to  him 
by  God  as  a punishment  for  sinners  and  as  a trial  for 
the  righteousness.  The  diseases  com.ing  from  Satan  are 
nothing  more  than  demons. 


• Adam  and  Eve,  Job,  Jesus — Math.  IV.  Paul — 2 Cor.  12,  7,  the  Canaan- 
itish  woman — Math.  15;  Mary  “possessed” — Luke  11.  Such  Biblical  instances 
as  these  did  much  to  perpetuate  the  belief  that  diseases  are  due  to  the  devil. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  ofhciatd  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  man  who 
had  been  ill  a long  time  and  suffered  most  painfully.  After  the  funeral  a 
young  relative  of  the  deceased  remarked  that  the  man  suffered  such  a fearful 
death  “because  the  devil  had  gotten  hold  of  him.” 
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These  occult  diseases  or  disease  causing  entities  were 
not  only  thought  of  as  elfish  spirits  or  as  devils  of  a more 
demonic  form  and  character  but  were  often  conceived 
of  as  devouring  worms.  We  still  meet  traces  of  this  be- 
lief: icarm  am  finger— worm  at  the  finger,  ringwarrn — 
ring  worm,  hann  toarm — the  worm  causing  insanity  by 
gnawing  at  the  brain,  zehr  tvarm — the  worm  which 
causes  mirasmus  by  gnawing  in  the  spinal  cord;  or,  as 
another  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  a cancer — krebs,  which 
was  literally  taken  to  mean  an  evil  gnawing  crab. 

(e)  Diseases  Are  Caused  by  Human  Agency. 

Formerly  the  belief  was  widespread  that  certain  sick- 
nesses were  caused  by  human  agencies,  that  is  wished 
or  willed  upon  one  by  evil  minded  persons — sorcerers, 
v/itches,  and  such  ilk,  usually  termed  hexe — witches;  or 
one  could  be  charmed  or  enchanted — ''berufen”  or 
‘‘beschrauen”  vocally  beguiled  through  artful  and  loving 
conversation  or  visually  through  en  beeserguck — evil 
eye  or  look.  The  last  named  power  could  at  times  be  an 
involuntary  one;  this  explains  the  expression  Ich  meens 
gut— I mean  well,  which  was  frequently  added  to  words 
of  praise  or  admiration  for  a child.  All  these  diseases 
attributed  to  supernatural  forces  and  personalities, 
whether  caused  by  spirit  or  through  man,  since  they 
were  of  occult  origin  must  be  treated  as  such ; a natural 
remedy  is  of  no  avail ; they  must  be  treated  with  another 
magical  or  occult  force  that  possesses  superior  power. 
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HE  Pennsylvania  Germans,  like  all  civilized  peoples, 


JL  v/ere  loth  to  speak  of  the  sexual  functions  of  the 
body  to  their  offspring.  Children  were  led  to  believe 
that  newly  born  babies  had  been  brought  by  the  family 
doctor  who  had  a mysterious  way  of  finding  them  ‘hn  the 
spring,"’  “ in  the  creek,”  or  even  “in  the  well.”  * 

A baby,  regardless  of  sex,  was  called  hohh  or  bobbel; 
at  present  the  English  word  baby  is  generally  used.’  A 
baby  boy  from  the  age  of  two  years  on  or  so  was  called 
bub  (Leb.)  ; wie  is  d'r  bub — how  is  the  boy?  A growing 
boy  was  quite  commonly  called  a sckpringer.  Using  the 
rod  on  growing  boys  will  cause  them  to  become  stout 
and  robust  (Mont.,  Leb.). 

A premature  baby  seven  months  old — en  siwwe  munet 
kind,  will  live,  but  a premature  baby  eight  months  old 
will  die.  A child  under  seven  years  of  age  will  not  be 
bitten  by  snakes;  es  is  noch  imsehuldich — it  is  still  inno- 
cent. The  human  body  changes  completely  every  seven 
years.  ** 

The  number  seven  was  looked  upon  as  a lucky  number, 
being  associated  with  the  seven  days  of  the  week  and  the 
seven  sayings  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Back  of  the  belief 
that  something  is  lucky  is  the  belief  that  it  is  holy. 

Children  were  breast  fed  whenever  possible.  In  the 
past  (prior  to  1890)  according  to  Hoffman,  children 
were  permitted  to  “nurse  at  their  mother’s  breast  for  a 
longer  time  than  is  now  customary.  One  instance  is 


• A well-known  midwife,  old  lady  Troxell — di  aid  Troxsellsin,  of  Eg^rpt,  Pa., 
would  enter  the  house  to  which  she  had  been  summoned  with  her  hands  under 
her  apron  as  if  she  were  carrying  something,  and  in  this  way  go  to  the  room 
where  the  expectant  mother  lay.  She  sought  to  give  the  impression  that  she 
was  bringing  a child  hidden  under  her  apron.  The  expression,  “old  lady  Troxell 
has  brought  us  a baby”  was  frequently  heard  from  children. 

••  We  heard  a local  preacher  base  his  argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  on  the  belief,  “That  as  the  body  has  the  power  to  change  into  a wholly 
new  body  every  seven  years,  so  it  has  the  power  to  change  to  a glorified  body 
after  death.” 
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known  to  the  writer  in  which  a boy  of  seven  years  daily 
earned  the  privilege  by  splitting  the  amount  of  kindling 
wood  necessary  for  his  mother’s  use”  (G  53).  A child 
that  sucks  his  thumb  is  known  as  a daumesuckler.  A 
child  that  would  not  take  its  mother’s  breast  was  given 
a schtutzer  made  of  bread  and  sugar  tied  together  in  a 
cloth  and  dipped  in  milk.  Occasionally  visiting  nursing 
mothers  would  give  suckle  to  one  another’s  child. 

A fretful  baby  longs  for  some  certain  food  for  which 
its  mother  wished  in  vain  during  her  pregnancy.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  food  and  to 
give  the  child  a taste  of  it.  To  forestall  such  fretfulness 
a husband  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  gratify  the  fitful 
desires  of  his  wife. 

Fretfulness  is  most  commonly  ascribed  to  colic  which 
is  caused  by  taking  the  child  out  into  the  open  air  on  a 
windy  day,  or  when  the  empty  cradle  is  rocked.  Common 
remedies  are  catnip  tea,  chamomile  tea,  or  a spoonful 
of  the  baby’s  baptismal  water.  This  last  was  possible 
only  when  the  child  was  baptized  at  the  home  of  the 
parents. 

A child  will  cease  to  grow  if  it  is  stepped  over;  if  it 
crawls  through  an  open  window,  or  between  the  legs  of 
a chair  or  table ; however  if  it  crawls  back  the  same  way 
its  growth  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Beautiful  children  may  become  ugly  adults — scheene 
wiegeskinner,  wieschde  gasseschpringer  (Leb.).  The 
trouble  caused  by  children  when  young  is  small  com- 
pared to  that  which  they  cause  when  they  are  grown  up, 
gleene  kinner,  gleener  drmvwel,  grossi  kinner,  grosser 
druwwel;  another  proverb,  gleene  kinner  drede  em  uff 
em  schooss,  die  grossi  ufj  em  harz — small  children  step 
on  the  lap,  grown  up  children  on  the  heart. 
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■ A cat  left  alone  with  a sleeping  baby  will  endeavor  to 
rob  it  of  its  breath — d’r  odem  nemme.  An  aged  person 
sleeping  with  a young  child  will  absorb  its  vitality. 

Our  folklore  is  in  its  decadent  age.  Today  we  can 
come  into  contact  only  with  the  smoldering  debris  of 
former  powerful  folk  beliefs  which  cast  their  light  or 
shadows  upon  the  daily  life  of  our  forefathers  as  they 
groped  for  a rational  explanation  of  the  ways  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  When  Hoffman  wrote  in  the  nineties 
— the  romantic  decade — superstitions  were  still  some- 
thing to  be  reckoned  with  in  daily  living.  Of  childhood 
Hoffman  writes,  ‘Tf  a young  child  is  permitted  to  see  its 
image  in  a mirror  before  it  is  a year  old  it  will  become 
proud.  In  western  counties  the  saying  is  that  a child 
will  be  unlucky  if  allowed  to  see  itself  in  a mirror  before 
it  is  nine  months  old. 

“A  child  will  have  lofty  thoughts  if  a louse  is  placed 
on  its  head  and  it  is  carried  to  the  upper-  story  of  the 
house  before  it  is  nine  months  old  (Fayette  County). 

“A  more  common  practice  is  to  put  a silver  spoon 
within  a child's  hand  and  then  carry  the  child  to  the 
attic.  This  must  be  done  before  the  ninth  day  has 
passed.  In  some  of  the  eastern  counties  the  Bible  is 
used  instead  of  a spoon,  and  there  are  some  persons  who 
believe  it  is  of  sufficient  value  to  the  child  to  mount  a 
chair  with  it,  or  anything  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
room  in  which  it  was  born.” 

One  should  not  wish  a child  to  be  other  than  it  is,  for 
what  one  is  one  is  by  the  will  of  God.  One  should  not 
jeer  at  or  deride  the  appearance  of  another,  or  the 
mental  condition  of  another.  * 

• It  wa3  commonly  said  at  S that  all  Mrs.  K’s  children  were  afflicted 

with  red  hair  (which  were  very  much  disliked  in  that  community),  because  she 
had  3pok,.n  derisively  of  the  red  hair  of  one  of  her  girl  companions. 

When  Mr.  J of  the  town  of  E was  young  he  made  great  sport 

of  a simple  minded  fellow.  It  was  thought  significant  when  one  of  J’a  own 
sons  was  born  mentally  defective. 
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One  should  not  call  a child  en  grot — toad.  Parents 
should  not  take  overly  much  pride  in  their  little  children ; 
they  should  not  praise  their  goodness  or  their  beauty. 
These  are  remnants  of  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye. 

A child’s  future  life  is  shaped  in  its  early  years;  as  the 
tree  is  bent  so  will  it  grow — v:ie  mW  d'r  ham  biegt  so 
wachst  V.  Young  persons  are  to  be  trained  to  work.  An 
industrious  person  will  cause  his  parents  no  trouble— 
macht  ken  moleschde.  To  pare  an  infant’s  nails  may 
cause  it  to  become  a thief,  for  one  must  scratch  for  his 
livelihood — m’  muss  sckarre  f set  Icwe  zu  maehe; 
an  infant’s  nails  are  not  to  be  cut  before  it  is  nine  weeks 
old;  its  hair  should  not  be  cut  until  it  is  a year  old.* 

Children  are  baptized  at  the  earliest  convenience  of 
the  parents.  The  rite  is  performed  in  the  church,  at  the 
parsonage,  or  at  home.  At  the  present  time  the  sponsors 
— god  un  petter  are  commonly  the  parents  themselves.  In 
the  past  the  person  after  whom  the  child  w^as  named  was 
usually  one  of  the  sponsors.  A new  garment  is  frequently 
given  as  a gift  by  the  person  after  whom  the  child  is 
named. 

The  first  time  a child  is  taken  out  of  the  home  of  its 
parents  it  should  be  taken  to  church;  it  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  house  until  it  has  been  baptized ; it 
should  not  be  taken  out  into  the  rain  before  it  has  been 
baptized ; a child  has  no  real  name  until  it  has  been  bap- 
tized; a child  given  an  old  name  like  Abraham,  Rachel, 
Sarah,  etc.,  will  live  long;  a child  given  a name  out  of 
the  Bible  will  be  the  last  born  in  that  family;  a child 
given  the  name  of  the  father  will  be  the  last  to  be  born 
in  the  family;  a child  given  the  name  of  a brother  or 
sister  that  has  died  will  not  live  long. 


• We  have  given  only  a few  of  the  superstitions  which  have  to  do  with 
childhood.  Fogel  (G61)  lists  171  beliefs  and  superstitions  that  have  to  do  with 
childhood.  There  are  many  others. 
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A fretful  unbaptized  child  cries  for  a name;  a child 
that  cries  during-  baptism  is  displeased  with  its  name; 
will  become  a great  singer  or  preacher;  a child  must 
be  baptized  before  taken  to  the  braucher  (Berks)  ; a 
child  should  not  be  baptized  in  the  waning  moon  lest  it 
get  abnemmes  or  even  die  (Schuyl.)  ; a face  washed  with 
baptismal  water  will  become  very  beautiful. 

Baptismal  water  was  given  to  the  newly  baptized  child 
as  a cure  for  colic,  croup,  and  fretfulness.*  Children  are 
dressed  in  white  at  baptism;  a son  is  usually  held  by  the 
father,  a daughter  by  the  mother.  Holding  a child  at 
baptism — sponsorship — is  spoken  of  as  iiviaer  ddf  hewe. 
Baptismal  certificates  were  carefully  preserved.** 

Above  we  mentioned  the  belief  that  a child  was  to  be 
taken  for  its  first  visit  to  the  church.  This  belief  is  not 
quite  as  common  as  that  \vhich  holds  that  the  first  family 
visited  by  the  mother  with  her  child  will  soon  have  a 
baby  of  its  own — but  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Girls  are  thought  to  mature  at  an  earlier  age  than 
boys ; and  the  average  age  of  girls  who  attend  catecheti- 
cal instruction  is  several  years  less  than  that  of  boys. 

Confirmation  was  not  only  an  event  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  young  but  also  in  their  social  life.  It  marked 
the  time  when  children  donned  the  garb  of  adults  and 
was  the  beginning  of  the  more  intimate  association  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes. 

The  height  of  a person’s  body  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  tip  to  tip  of  his  outstretched  arms.  A person 
drowns  because  the  head  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body 
and  sinks  first.  Any  opening  through  which  a person’s 


• For  a baby  that  ^reckst — grunts,  clean  straw  was  put  into  the  hog  stable 
for  bedding.  In  the  morning  the  child  was  placed  in  the  litter  still  warm  from 
the  hog’s  body. 

••  Baptismal  certificates  were  locally  put  into  the  coffin  and  buried  with 
the  owner ; in  Lehigh  County  they  were  occasionally  put  under  the  headstone  at 
its  erection. 
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head  can  pass  is  large  enough  for  the  body  to  pass 
through.* 

Our  proverbs  shed  interesting  light  upon  the  way  our 
forefathers  looked  on  marriage.  They  did  not  like  to 
see  great  dissimilarity  in  the  ages  of  man  and  wife.  It 
is  the  natural  thing  for  young  to  marry  young — gleich 
gesellt  S'ich  gern.  It  is  better  this  way:  Hewer  iwiver  en 
wieg  schtarze  wie  iwwer  en  dodes  falle — a cradle  may 
bring  cares  but  a corpse  more  so ; Hewer  iwwer  en  wieg 
gschtolpert  wie  hvwer  en  aldi  gschtieje — a cradle  may 
be  in  the  way  but  an  old  woman  more  so. 

Marriage  is  for  life  and  no  matter  what  the  hardships 
should  be  dissolved  only  by  death — wie  m'r  d*r  schtuhl 
macht  so  sitzt  m'r.  A second  marriage  is  different  from 
the  first,  die  erscht  frdh  aus  d'r  Heb,  die  zwet  schenkt 
uns  Gott,  die  dritt  Icummt  vum  deiwel — the  first  wife 
through  love,  the  second  a gift  from  God,  the  third  from 
the  devil;  another,  die  erscht  frdh  vum  himmel,  die  zwet 
vun  d’r  hell — the  first  wife  from  heaven,  the  second 
from  hell.  Not  all  the  proverbs  are  so  cynical;  there  is 
a very  common  one  which  says  that  the  woman  who  cuts 
thick  slices  of  bread  will  be  a good  stepmother — du 
mascht  en  gudi  schtief mutter,  du  duschts  brod  dick 
schneide.  As  a matter  of  fact  remarriages  are  almost 
always  happy  and  successful  unions,  and  only  very  in- 
frequently do  they  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the 
home. 

Since  the  creation  of  Eve  out  of  a rib  from  Adam  the 
body  of  a man  has  one  rib  less  than  the  body  of  a woman ; 
since  Adam  was  created  out  of  the  dust  no  person  is 
able  to  wash  himself  clean.  This  latter  belief  has  refer- 


* Of  a growing  husky  boy  it  was  said,  ’R  wadd  so  gross  wie  d'r  Holtzman 
nn  BO  schtark  wie  d’r  Simsan — he  will  become  as  tall  as  Holtzman  and  as  strong 
as  Samson  ; of  an  obese  growing  girl,  un  wann  aie  so  gross  wadd  wie  en  kuh 
nemmt  sie  doch  immer  zu — though  she  be  like  a cow,  she  still  grows,  and  how. 
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ence  to  the  pealings  of  the  skin  which  come  from  too 
much  washing  and  which  are  looked  upon  as  ‘‘dirt.” 

General  debility — alderschweche  comes  with  old  age. 
When  mental  debility  accompanies  physical  debility  in 
old  age  one  is  in  his  second  childhood — sei  zivetti  kind- 
heit.  The  number  of  years  which  one  lives  are  allotted 
by  God.  When  one  has  lived  his  allotted  time  death  will 
overtake  him,  whether  natural  or  accidental.  The  years 
over  and  above  three  score  and  ten  are  a gift  of  God — 
schenkt  uns  Gott.  A person  of  great  age  is  said  to  be 
schtee  alt.  Many  spots  on  the  finger  nails  presage  long 
life. 

In  the  English  language  we  refer  to  the  death  of  a 
human  being  and  of  an  animal  with  the  same  words,  “he 
or  it  died.”  But  in  our  dialect  we  make  a distinction 
which  preserves  the  belief  that  man  possessing  a soul 
dies  differently  from  a soulless  animal.  A human  being 
dies — V schtarbt;  a horse  expires — geht  dod;  a dog 
perishes — verreckt.  Only  in  rare  instances  when  we 
would  convey  the  impression  that  unusual  circumstances 
attended  a person’s  death  do  we  use  the  words  dod  gauge 
or  verrecke.  Other  expressions  which  we  use  in  speaking 
of  the  death  of  a human  being  are:  er  is  ausgange — he 
passed  out;  kot  sei  elend  hviverschtanne — has  ended  his 
tribulations;  is  nimmi  bei  uns — has  left  us;  sei  end 
gfunne — found  his  end;  is  heem  gange — went  home;  is 
dod,  is  fatt — is  dead,  is  away.*  The  knocking  of  the 
death  watch  beetle — holzkeffer  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
portent  of  death — dode  zeeche,  dzeeche,  dode  seje.** 

Burial  grounds  play  a part  in  our  folk  medicine,  as 
will  appear  later.  Our  old  cemeteries  were  maintained 

• In  Weissenberg  Township,  Lehigh  County,  the  expression  dod  gange  is 
commonly  used  for  human  beings. 

•*  To  take  the  Lord’s  Supper  upon  the  sick  bed  is  looked  upon  by  some 
persons  as  a sign  of  approaching  death.  To  curse  upon  one’s  sick  bed  means 
death. 
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with  great  simplicity.  Many  graves  were  never  marked 
and  others  were  marked  with  perishable  markers  such 
as  a piece  of  slate,  a crudely  cut  field  stone,  or  a wooden 
shingle.  The  grounds  were  mowed  once  or  twice  a year. 
Few  bushes  or  flowers  were  planted  by  our  ancestors  on 
the  graves  of  their  dead.* 

Suicides  and  murderers  were  not  buried  within  the 
confines  of  a church  cemetery  but  just  outside  the  farther 
wall  or  in  some  out  of  the  way  place.  We  know  an  in- 
stance where  a deserter  in  the  Civil  War  was  denied 
burial  in  a church  cemetery. 

A suicide  was  buried  outside  the  cemetery  wall  at  the 
Old  Goshenhoppen  church.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
cemetery  was  enlarged,  and  now  the  suicide's  body  lies 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery.  Thus  man  proposes 
and  time  disposes. 

Upon  death  the  nearest  relatives  were  summoned  to 
the  house ; also  the  doctor.  There  was  a widespread  fear 
of  being  buried  alive  due  to  the  harrowing  tales  of  such 
happenings  which  rose  from  the  circumstances  that  in 
the  early  days  burial  took  place  on  the  first  or  second  day 
after  death. 

Preparing  the  body  for  burial  is  called  ausleje.  Before 
embalming  was  practiced  the  corpse  was  preserved  in 
an  eis  box — ice  box,  and  the  drip,  drip,  of  the  melting  ice 


• There  is  a striking  similarity  in  the  species  which  we  find  at  present  on 
widely  separated  cemeteries. 

At  the  Old  Goshenhoppen  Church,  Salfordville,  Montgomery  County,  were 
seen  in  the  year  1924  ; boxwood,  red  cedar,  hydrangea,  arbor  vitae,  yew,  spirea 
(native),  Chinese  lily,  yellow  iris,  paeony,  cypress  spurge,  pansy,  moss  pink, 
ornamental  portulaca,  periwinkle,  thyme,  and  several  species  of  sedum. 

At  the  Muddy  Creek  church,  Lancaster  County : boxwood,  hydrangea,  arbor 
vitae,  spirea,  iris,  moss  pink,  periwinkle,  thyme,  lily  of  the  valley,  Adam  and 
Eve,  bishop’s  weed,  blue  bells  (Campanula  rapunculoides) , mock  orange. 

At  the  Schaefferstown  cemetery,  Schaefferstown,  Lebanon  County : arbor 
vitae,  moss  pink,  periwinkle,  cypress  spurge,  weeping  willow,  white  pine,  paeony, 
moneywort  (called  d’r  ewich  Jud — the  wandering  Jew),  blue  bells  (Campanula 
rapunculoides),  roses,  three  species  of  sedum. 

In  various  cemeteries  of  Lehigh  County : boxwood,  hydrangea,  arbor  vitae, 
paeony,  day  lily,  petunia,  geranium,  and  rosea. 

All  of  these  are  old  cemeteries. 
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the  long  night  through  was  dreaded  everjrvvhere.  Prior 
to  that  cloths  soaked  in  brandy  were  laid  on  the  corpse. 
These  cloths  had  to  be  changed  frequently,  a service 
often  entrusted  to  young  courting  couples  during  the 
night. 

Old  undertakers  tell  that  long  ago  people  would  bring 
in  deep  cool  sod  upon  which  the  corpse  was  laid.  Bags 
filled  with  salt— dode  seek— were  laid  on  the  stomach  of 
the  corpse. 

The  whole  community  was  invited  , to  the  obsequies. 
Out  in  the  country,  hoys  mounted  on  horses  would  ride 
from  farm  to  farm  inviting  the  people  to  the  services. 
In  towns,  men  would  go  from  house  to  house  and  invite 
each  and  all  to  the  funeral  in  the  name  of  the  bereaved 
family;  this  was  done  as  late  as  1918. 

This  inviting  was  called  zur  leiclit  sdje,  an  expression 
used  even  to  this  day  when  announcements  of  the  death 
and  of  the  day  of  the  funeral  are  sent  by  mail.  A leiche 
brief  is  a letter  announcing  a funeral. 


FOOD  AND  DRINK 


A man's  appetite~a55c(fit  is  an  index  to  his  health. 

En  g liter  abbedit—Si  good  appetite,  denotes  good 
health;  en  schlechter  abbedit—a  poor  appetite,  means 
failing  health.  Ich  hab  mei  abhedit  forlohre — I have  lost 
my  appetite,  means  that  I am  not  in  good  health. 

An  aged  person  who  has  lost  his  appetite  will  not  live 
long;  sei  abb  edit  halt  en — his  appetite  is  prolonging  his 
life.  Ich  hab  en  abbedit  wie  en  holshacker — I have  an 
appetite  like  a woodchopper,  means  that  I am  very 
hungry,  and  also,  that  I am  in  the  pink  of  health,  so 
gsund  wie  en  eechel — as  sound  as  an  acorn. 

A tasty  meal  is  abbeditlich;  the  sight  of  a meal  poorly 
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prepared  or  served  in  a slovenly  way  is  unabbeditlich — 
unappetizing;  nemmt  d'r  abbedit — takes  away  the  ap- 
petite, or  gebt  d'r  grissel — turns  the  stomach. 

Hunger  is  the  best  cook — die  bescht  koch.  One  who 
has  had  his  fill  is  satt,  and  ivann  die  mans  salt  is  is  es 
mehl  bitter— v/hen  the  mouse  is  satiated  the  flour  tastes 
bitter,  for  zu  fiel  is  d net  gut— too  much  of  a good  thing 
destroys  its  goodness,  and  one  should  leave  the  table 
faddich  awwer  net  satt — still  hungry. 

One  eats  to  live — mV  esst  fa  leive.  He  who  is  not 
hungry  at  the  regular  meal  time  is  urged  to  eat  for  dV 
hunger  as  kummt — for  the  future.  Now  and  then  some- 
one who  is  enjoying  a meal  very  much  will  say  ich  wott 
as  mei  buckel  d mdje  ivo.er — would  that  my  back  were 
also  part  of  the  stomach.  Of  a person  who  eats  any- 
thing at  any  time  we  say  that  he  has  a sei  mdje — a pig’s 
stomach. 

A rather  widely  known  anecdote  tells  of  a farm.er  who 
was  visited  by  his  neighbor  at  meal  time.  To  the  invita- 
tion to  draw  up  his  chair  and  to  eat  along,  the  visitor 
replied  that  although  he  had  already  eaten  he  could  still 
muschel — pick  around  at  the  food.  The  farmer  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  food  which  his  guest  musckelt  said, 
wann  du  des  muschle  heescht  tvas  duscht  esse  heese — 
if  you  call  this  nosing  around  among  the  food  what  do 
you  call  eating? 

A favorite  dish  is  a leib  esse.  A sumptuous  meal  is 
widely  called  en  parresesse — preacher’s  meal;  plenty  of 
food  of  all  kinds  is  die  hill  un  die  fill.* 

* The  pastor  on  his  rounds  was  received  very  hospitably  by  his  parishioners. 
If  his  visit  fell  during  the  butchering  season  he  was  given  a generous  supply 
of  meat  to  take  along  home ; if  during  the  summer,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
often  a barnyard  fowl.  This  custom  kept  alive  an  ancient  proverb:  en  paffesack 
hot  ken  boddem — the  bag  of  a priest  is  bottomless.  To  make  a bottom  one  is 
to  take  en  baerdisch  wo  ken  korde  druff  gschpielt  ware,  en  millerdohi  as  net 
bedroje  hot,  en  kanzel  wo  net  druff  geloje  war — a barroom  table  on  which  no 
game  of  cards  had  been  played,  a miller’s  toll  that  has  not  measured  falsely,  a 
pulpit  on  which  no  untruth  has  been  proclaimed. 

The  pastor,  however,  did  not  always  fare  well  as  witness  the  proverb,  d'r 
dab  hawwer  gebt  m’r  era  parre  sei  gaul — the  grainless  oats  is  for  the  pastor’s 
horse. 
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Eating  is  esse  except  in  the  event  of  gluttonous  eating 
when  the  term  fresse  is  used.  A man  esst  but  a dog, 
horse,  cow,  etc.,  or  a glutton  fresst.  The  term  fress  is 
also  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  a man’s  face. 

A glutton  is  a fress  Michel — gluttonous  Michael.  He 
has  the  fress  granket  or  fress  hunger.  A great  feast  is 
sometimes  vulgarly  called  a fress.  One  who  overeats  hot 
sick  iivwergesse  or  hot  net  gesse  V hot  fresse.  One  who 
cannot  eat  the  portion  which  he  has  taken  has  dje  greeser 
wie  sei  rncije — eyes  larger  than  his  stomach.  The  com- 
mon man  is  satisfied  if  he  has  enough  to  keep  lieb  un  seel 
samrne — body  and  soul  together.  He  is  not  fastidious  in 
his  choice  of  food — net  schniekich.  The  schniekich  one 
is  told  that  what  ndr  net  esse  kann  muss  mW  schlucke- — 
don’t  chew  the  food  you  don’t  like,  swallow  it. 

A person’s  way  of  eating  is  indicative  of  his  way  of 
w’orking — langsani  am  esse,  langsam  am-  schaffe — slow 
at  the  table,  slow  at  work.  He  is  as  slow  as  a schneck 
hvwer  en  brochfeld^ — snail  crossing  a fallow'  field,  and  is 
a fitting  person  to  search  for  the  dunnerschtee — thunder 
stone  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  place  where  lightning 
struck  the  ground  seven  years  before. 

Of  a woman  who  is  dilatory  in  preparing  her  meal  w’e 
say  die  mem  macht  midddk  aivwer  Gott  macht  die  nacht 
— mother  sets  the  time  of  eating,  but  God  the  end  of  the 
day. 

When  a man’s  possessions  or  earnings  are  used  up  in 
feeding  liis  dependents  or  friends  w^e  say  sie  hen  en  uff- 
gfresse — they  ate  him  out  of  house  and  home. 

An  expectant  mother  eats  for  two — esst  fa  ziuee  or  has 
a mitesser — one  eating  along.  Her  condition  is  spoken 
of  by  crude  persons  as  in  d’r  weed — in  pasture. 

In  former  years  there  was  not  much  variety  of  food 
during  the  winter  months.  This  led  a servant,  tired  of 
the  fatty  meals  served  at  his  master’s  table  to  cry  out. 
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marjets  schpeck  in  oiler  frieh,  midddgs  schpeck  mit  We 
gehle  hrieh,  oweds  schpeck  zur  rechter  zeit,  schpeck  bis 
in  die  ewigkeit.  There  was  reason  for  a heavy  break- 
fast. Our  forefathers  rose  early  and  girded  themselves 
for  long  hours  and  hard  work.  Only  shiftless  persons 
slept  the  morning  hours  away : 

Die  marje  schtund  hot  gold  im  mund, 

Wer  die  ferfehlt  der  geht  zu  ground.  (Leb.) 

Wer  frisch  aufschteht  der  Gott  erlehrt, 

Wer  schpot  aufschteht  der  brod  fersehrt.  (Mont.) 

Not  all  of  our  fathers  were  minded  that  way.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  one  was  to  go  early  to  bed, 
sleep  late,  but  stay  awake  all  day. 

Our  people  were  highly  skilled  in  the  preservation  of 
meats.  When  a hog  was  butchered  everything  was  used 
up  except  the  squeal.  The  hog  was  caught  with  a 
seif  anger,  a pair  of  tongs  operated  with  a rope  and  long 
handle;  thrown  on  its  back  and  stuck,  that  is  the  jugular 
vein  was  severed.  In  some  parts  of  Monroe  County  the 
vein  is  not  completely  severed  and  the  hog  after  being 
stuck  is  slowly  driven  around  until  it  has  bled  to  death. 
The  carcass  is  put  into  a scalding  trough — briehdrok, 
sprinkled  with  wood  ashes,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
water.  The  bristles  are  removed  with  a seischmver — 
pig  scraper.  In  the  southern  counties  the  bristles  are 
kept  and  used  as  a covering  for  the  tobacco  seed  bed. 
The  shaven  carcass  is  hung  on  a grischt — scaffold;  the 
insides  are  taken  out;  the  bowels  are  cleaned  and  used 
for  sausages,  the  smaller  for  broticarscht — pan  saus- 
ages ; the  larger  for  leivwemvarscht — liver  sausages,  and 
for  summerwarscht — summer  sausages.  The  seinaivwel 
— navel  is  hung  up  and  used  to  grease  saws  and  axes. 
Ungebutzder  seikopp — uncleaned  pig’s  head,  is  a term 
of  contempt.  -Hams  are  schunke,  though  specifically  we 
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use  vedder  schunke  for  shoulder  hams,  and  hinne 
schunke  for  the  others.  Hams  were  prepared  for  smok- 
ing by  pickling  in  a lack  or  by  dry  sugaring  and  salting. 
Seideschpeck  is  bacon ; schpeck  is  used  for  the  fatty  part 
of  any  piece  of  meat.  The  backbone  was  cut  out  sep- 
arately and  called  rickschtrang ; tenderloin  was  called 
d'r  fisch. 

The  seimdje — pig’s  stomach  was  thoroughly  cleansed, 
filled  and  roasted.  It  was  regarded  by  some  as  a delicacy. 
The  stomach  of  a beef,  called  tvamba  or  kuddelfieck  was 
carried  away  on  the  wamhahord  to  the  work  table  where 
it  was  cleansed  and  prepared  for  kuddelfieck — tripe.* 

Sausages  were  preserved  by  smoking,  pickling  in  the 
meat  vat — fieesch-schtenner,  or  they  were  cooked  and 
put  in  crocks  and  covered  with  hot  lard.  D’r  jutt  is  the 
part  between  the  head  and  the  shoulders  of  a hog.  The 
pig’s  feet  were  used  for  making  zitterli  or  gallorei 
(Leh.).  The  brain  was  prepared  in  vinegar  and  eaten; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  good  food  for  the  mind.  The 
bladder — bios  was  cured  and  used  as  a tobacco  pouch. 
Young  boys  would  inflate  it  and  hang  it  on  to  some 
vagrant  dog’s  tail  in  place  of  a tin  can  or  the  very  ef- 
fective turpentine.  The  pig’s  tail  was  taken  along  to 
school  and  given  to  some  adventurous  spirit  to  hang  on 
the  teacher’s  coattail.  The  bones  were  sold  to  the 
knochemann — bone  collector.  The  greaves — griewe 
were  used  in  the  making  of  soap.  Panhds  was  made  by 
adding  cornmeal,  later  buckwheat  flour,  to  the  liquor  in 
which  the  pudding  meat  had  been  cooked. 

Potatoes  w^ere  prepared  in  various  ways,  gebrode — 


• In  Montgomery  County  ia  a hill  called  knddelfleckbarrick.  The  reason  for 
its  name  ia  as  follows : Some  of  the  members  of  the  nearby  Keelora  Church  de- 
sired to  conduct  a Sunday  School  and  because  the  use  of  the  church  was  denied 
to  them  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  Sunday  Schools  in  the  community  erected 
a Sunday  School  building  on  what  was  then  known  aa  Sciota  Hill.  This  was 
about  ti’.e  year  1855.  On  the  night  preceding  the  dedication  their  opponents 
hung  a kuddelfieck  in  the  belfry  of  the  new  building. 
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fried,  usually  with  onions;  gcdemte — stewed;  gekocht — 
peeled  and  boiled  in  salt  water ; gegivellt — boiled  in  their 
skins,  a favorite  way  for  the  strength  was  supposed  to 
lie  next  to  the  skin;  geroscht — roasted  ;grumbierebrei — 
mashed. 

Moschmehl — cornmeal  was  boiled  and  eaten  while 
warm  with  milk  or  with  butter;  or  allowed  to  set  and 
thereafter  fried  in  fat  for  the  favorite  breakfast  food. 
It  was  also  baked  into  large  cakes  and  eaten  warm  with 
milk.  The  corn,  common  field  corn,  was  carefully  se- 
lected, yellow  ears  being  preferred.  It  was  shelled  by 
hand,  put  on  a wooden  frame — haerd  and  dried  in  the 
oven.  It  was  taken  to  the  mill  for  grinding,  where  the 
miller  took  his  middtoll. 

The  young  succulent  leaves  of  various  plants,  dande- 
lion, portulaca,  plaintain,  chicory,  dock,  sorrel,  etc.,  were 
used  as  greens.  The  young  shoots  of  the  brake  fern  were 
gathered  and  prepared  like  asparagus;  they  were  also 
canned  for  use  in  winter. 

Onions  and  condiments  were  supposed  to  create  an 
appetite  both  in  man  and  beast.  They  sharpen  the  teeth ; 
mei  zeh  siyi  schtiimp — my  teeth  are  dull,  is  often  given 
as  the  cause  of  failing  appetite.  Among  the  written 
remedies  for  restoring  the  appetite  are  the  following,  the 
first  for  men,  the  second  for  beast : 

‘‘Take  seed  of  the  blessed  thistle,  pulverize  and 
give  a knifeful  to  the  patient  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening.  This  will  create  an  appetite.  However, 
the  stomach  ought  to  be  purged  before  taking"' 
(Mil). 

‘Tf  a horse  cannot  eat,  take  garlic  and  peppers, 
pound  together  and  rub  the  teeth  of  the  horse" 
(M5). 
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Tea,  coffee,  sweet  milk,  and  buttermilk  were  favorite 
beverages.  Tea  was  made  from  China  tea  or  from  our 
native  herbs,  like  Blue  Mountain  tea,  wintergreen,  dit- 
tany, mountain  mint,  etc.  The  tea  leaves  w^ere  usually 
boiled.  Coffee  is  usually  drunk  the  whole  year  round; 
V is  schwarz  vum  kaffi  drinke — his  dark  complexion  is 
due  to  coffee  drinking.  Strong  black  coffee  was  some- 
times called  Ludrischer  kaffi — Lutheran  coffee.  There 
was  much  dipping — -dunkes  of  bread  and  cake  in  coffee. 
Toast  bread  is  called  gebeed  hrod  and  was  often  eaten 
with  melted  butter  and  sugar,  or  with  warm  milk  and 
butter. 

Buttermilk  was  thought  good  for  rheumatism.  Bread 
in  cool  sweet  milk  was  given  to  children  when  tired  of 
playing  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.*  Thick  sour  milk 
was  known  as  honeglabber  (Leb.). 

Despite  the  fact  that  total  abstinence  has  been  strenu- 
ously advocated  among  our  people  for  over  a century, 
they,  as  a whole,  are  still  reluctant  to  regard  the  use 
of  strong  liquor  in  moderation  as  a thing  of  evil.  How- 
ever, drunkenness  is  abhorred  and  the  drunkard  pitied 
or  despised.  Net  des  drinke  awioer  des  saufe  is  verbodde 
not  drinking  but  excessive  drinking  is  forbidden.  Liquor 
was  thought  good  for  the  body  and  m.any  of  its  ailments. 
Onions  and  good  whisky  were  used  as  a protection 
against  contagious  diseases.  Z)V  wei  is  gud  fa  d’r  mdje 
— wine  is  good  for  the  stomach;  but  not  sweet  wine.** 

Our  household  wines  were  of  great  variety : drauiveivei 
— grape  wine,  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  all  wines  on 
account  of  its  religious  associations;  saurkasche  wei — 

• A very  widely  known  story  tells  of  how  a little  girl  had  her  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  every  day  under  a big  appletree  in  the  yard.  And  every  day 
a big  blacksnake  came  and  ate  out  of  the  dish  with  the  girl.  One  day  the  mother 
saw  the  snake.  As  she  inishcd  to  the  rescue  she  saw  the  child  hit  the  snake 
on  the  head  with  a spoon  and  heard  her  say,  “Fress  a brockle  net  Juacht  labb, 
labb.” 

••  Wine  was  not  manufactured  for  commercial  punjoses.  The  household  wines 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  made  in  small  quantities.  The  older  the 
wine  the  better;  wann  T mol  eelich  wadd  no  is  ’r  gut. 
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sour  cherry  wine;  tuildkasche  wei — wild  cherry  wine; 
mavlzieher  muss — a heavy  wine-like  liquor  made  out  of 
the  Virginia  choke  cherry;  blackbiere  wei  — blackberry 
wine,  thought  very  good  for  disorders  of  the  stomach; 
hollerbiere  ivei — elderberry  wine;  pissbett  wei — dande- 
lion wine  regarded  as  excellent  for  kidney  disorders; 
boigraid  wei — rhubarb  wine;  kansdrauwe  wei — currant 
wine;  lilli  tvei — lily  wine,  used  as  an  eyewash. 

Applejack  is  called  ebbeljack  or  facetiously  bungert- 
wasser — orchard  water.  Whisky  is  brandewei.  It  was 
sometimes  known  merely  by  the  name  of  the  distiller; 
geb  mir  en  Bombarjar — give  me  a Bomberger,  i.  e.  a 
drink  of  the  whisky  made  at  the  Bomberger  distillery. 
Dramm  is  whisky  or  rum;  schnapps  means  gin  or 
whisky.  Die  scJmapp  shot  tel  or  drammbottel  was  the 
bottle  containing  the  family  supply  of  liquor.  Medittlum 
— m.etheglin  was  made  out  of  water  and  honeycombs 
from  which  the  honey  had  been  extracted.  Garchel — 
cordial  was  made  out  of  honeycombs,  water  and  brandy. 

Seidereil — cider  oil  is  boiled  cider  with  honey  added. 
Wasser  seider — ciderkin  is  made  by  soaking  apple 
pomace  in  water  and  then  pressing  out  the  liquor.  It 
was  frequently  used  for  domestic  cider.  Abgekochder 
seider  is  cider  boiled  for  keeping  through  the  winter. 
Pasching  dram7)i  is  peach  brandy.  Essichschlmg  is  a 
hot  weather  drink  made  out  of  vinegar  and  spices. 
Liquor  was  regarded  as  being  better  than  cold  water  for 
the  overheated  bodies  of  working  men  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer months. 

A man  drinks — drmkt  but  a horse  sauft — gulps  down 
his  drink.  Drunkenness  is  sauferei.  A person  on  a pro- 
longed debauch  is  uff  en  sujf.  A drunkard  is  a siffer, 
saufiodel,  seifass,  schtinckbock,  drammi'at,  or  trunketv- 
bold.  *R  sauft  wie  en  rechts  luder.  A slightly  intoxi- 
cated person  is  luschidich — lusty.  An  intoxicated  per- 
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son  is  gsuffe,  raucchich,  kischdich,  verrisse,  im  tee,  im 
darr,  hot  meh  ass  V drdje  kann,  kann  d*r  weg  net  halte, 
is  im  suff,  schepp  geldde,  im  bucks,  hot  die  schlang  im 
hut,  gsuffe  tvie  en  baschdehinne,  is  geneijarick — is  “New 
Yeared.”* 

Drunkenness  is  to  be  cured  by  total  abstinence;  one 
must  quit  drinking  and  quit  at  once.  This  is  a matter  of 
will.  There  are  other  cures,  one  of  which  is  to  drink 
whisky  in  which  the  cuttings  or  scrapings  of  finger  nails 
have  been  put,  or  through  which  a live  eel  has.  been 
passed.  This  folk  remedy  is  recommended  by  Hering 
(G40)  : 

“If  one  is  a drunkard  and  cannot  be  cured,  put  a 
live  eel  in  a vessel  or  narrow  bucket  out  of  which 
it  cannot  leap,  and  pour  wine  upon  it  and  let  it  die 
therein.  Pour  the  wine  into  bottles  and  give  the 
patient  as  much  to  drink  as  he  cares  to  have.” 

Delirium  tremens  is  known  as  saufgichtre  or  more 
commonly  as  pohgar.  This  latter  may  be  the  Eng- 
lish word  poker,  meaning  a hobgoblin.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a long  period  of  heavy  drinking,  or  by 
the  abrupt  abstinence  from  drink  after  a long  debauch. 
The  hallucinations  which  come  to  the  afflicted  person  are 
supposed  to  be  significant  of  his  actual  spiritual  state; 
die  helldeiivel  sin  kumme  s&i  seel  zu  nemme — the  devils 
came  to  take  his  soul  away. 

Hugh  Lindsay,  an  itinerant  showman  and  tavern 
keeper  of  rural  eastern  Pennsylvania,  gives  a good  de- 
scription of  delirium  tremens  as  conceived  in  the  popular 
imagery  of  the  time: 

“In  the  winter  of  the  year  1855,  I came  home 
from  Lancaster  and  having  had  a hard  spree  I 

• A resident  of  Sumneytown,  Pa.,  asked  by  the  late  Aaron  Schwartz,  judge 
of  Montgomery  County,  to  tell  when  a man  was  drunk,  replied,  “Wann  ’r  net 
grad  lafe  kann,  wees  net  was  ’r  dutt.  un  gebt  ni.x  drum  was  ’r  dutt — when  he 
can’t  walk  straight,  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  doesn’t  care. 
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stopped  off  drinking.  When  at  home  I was  attacked 
by  delirium  tremens  or  mania-potu  which  lasted  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  I had  an  awful  time  of  it — my 
poor  wife  and  children  around  my  bed,  frightened 
and  weeping  at  seeing  me  in  that  horrid  state.  I 
seemed  to  see  every  description  of  things — I could 
throw  my  mind  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  most 
hideous  visions  were  before  me,  I seemed  to  be  at- 
tacked by  robbers,  murderers,  and  even  the  devil 
with  his  whole  host  of  angels.  All  kinds  of  forms 
appeared  before  me,  monsters  of  every  form,  cut- 
ting with  knives,  axes,  spears,  and  hayforks.”  * 

The  farm  on  which  one  of  the  v/riters  was  brought  up 
adjoined  a small  town.  Drunkards  frequently  came  to 
the  farm  and  gathered  eggs  and  ate  them  raw,  whether 
as  a food  or  a cure  for  drunkenness  is  unknown. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  towns,  cake  shops  took  the 
place  of  restaurants  and  saloons.  “Honey  cakes,  sugar 
cakes,  and  molasses  cakes  of  various  shapes,  composi- 
tion and  ornamentation,  and  the  delectable  small  beer 
or  mead,  tempted  the  appetite  and  made  eating  and 
drinking  a rare  delight.”  ** 

A fit  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  result  of  a drunken 
spree,  is  sometimes  called  katzenjammer;  another  name 
is  die  rerns;  also  used  for  delirium  tremens. 

SLEEP,  DREAMS 
Schlof,  schldf:  sleep. 

Die  ganz  n-acht  ivacke:  to  lie  awake  all  night.  This  is 
the  dialectal  expression  for  Schlafiosigkeit,  which 
means  sleeplessness,  insomnia. 


• Life  of  Hagh  LincUay,  Macunprie,  Pa.,  page  67. 

The  baptisms  of  some  of  Hugh  Lindsay’s  children  are  recorded  in  the  record 
book  of  the  Jordan  Lutheran  church,  Walbcrts,  Pa. 

••  A.  S.  Brendle,  History  of  Schafferatown. 
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Dram,  Traum:  dream. 

Nacht  engscht,  nocht  eng,  nacht  mar,  Trude,  Alp : night- 
mare. 

Ndcht  wandler,  schloferldfer,  moondsichtich,  Schlaf- 
wandeln,  Mondsucht:  somnambulist,  somnambulism, 
sleepwalking. 

Day  time  is  for  work;  night  time  for  rest.  Giiter 
schlof  is  restful  sleep;  schlechter  schlof,  unruMcher 
schlof,  restless  sleep.  For  guter  scMof  one  must  have 
a tired  body  and  a good  conscience.  Just  as  one  cannot 
sleep  with  a troubled  conscience  so  one  cannot  die — sleep 
the  eternal  sleep — with  a troubled  conscience. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  as  good  as  t\vo 
hours  after  midnight.  After  midnight  the  vitality  of 
the  body  sinks  lower  and  lower  until — between  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning — life  hangs,  as  it  were, 
merely  by  a thread.  Night  time  was  a time  of  fear  in 
the  sickroom.  It  was  the  time  when  the  spirits  were 
abroad  in  the  w^orld,  and  the  ills  which  in  the  light  of 
common  day  seemed  ordinary  or  even  trivial  became  of 
serious  import  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  fitful 
shadows  cast  by  the  lighted  candle  or  lamp  on  the  w’alls 
of  the  sick  room  assumed  hideous  shapes.  Frequently 
at  night  the  physician  or  the  pastor  was  summoned  to 
the  bedsde  of  the  ill  one;  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  more  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  well  than  to  minister  to  the 
sick. 

In  many  homes  lamps  were  kept  burning  the  whole 
night  through,  whether  or  no  there  was  illness. 

An  old  custom,  still  occasionally  met  with,  was  to 
sleep  with  the  head  pointing  towards  the  north.  The 
reason  may  lie  in  the  feeling  that  the  living  should  sleep 
differently  from  the  dead ; in  most  of  our  old  cemeteries 
the  dead  are  buried  facing  the  east  from  whence  the  day 
of  resurrection  shall  appear. 
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Dreams  are  due  to  a troubled  mind  or  conscience; 
they  were  often  regarded  as  a presagement. 

Of  nightmare,  Hoffman  relates  the  following:  "‘Many 
of  the  more  ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  firmly  be- 
lieve that  nightmare,  ghostly  manifestations  and  similar 
evidences  of  uncanny  doings  are  often  the  direct  doings 
of  witches.  Nightmare  can  sometimes  be  caught,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  instance:  A hostler  in  the 
service  of  the  writer’s  father  frequently  suffered  from 
nightmare,  and  to  secure  the  intruder  he  procured  a 
small  phial  which  he  placed  within  easy  reach  of  his 
bed.  After  two  or  three  nights  the  nightmare  was 
caught  and  bottled  and  destroyed  by  burning.  This  was 
stated  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  a black  cat,  under  con- 
trol of  a witch  with  whom  the  hostler  had  had  a pre- 
vious misunderstanding”  (G53). 

BLOOD,  BLEEDING,  HEMORRHAGE 

Blut  (d):  blood.  Blut  (d)  e:  to  bleed. 

Des  blute,  blutschtaerz,  blutftuss,  blutsturz:  hemorrhage. 

En  bluter:  one  with  hemophilia. 

When  the  term  blut  schtille  (Blut  stillung,  Blut  stel- 
len)  was  used,  especially  in  the  widely  believed  charms 
— seje  used  to  stop  bleeding  from  wounds  and  the  nose, 
the  people  usually  had  something  more  in  mind  than  a 
mere  styptic.  They  supposed  that  the  remedy  had  an 
effect  on  the  movement  of  the  blood  itself  and  so  quieted, 
set,  or  fixed  its  flow  that  no  further  bleeding  was  pos- 
sible. The  common  man  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  body ; when  there  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  body  blood  flowed,  otherwise  it  was  still. 

Blood  is  life  and  the  loss  of  blood  means  the  loss  of 
life;  ’r  hot  sich  dot  geblut — he  bled  to  death.  In  natural 
death  life  leaves  the  body  through  the  nose  or  mouth. 
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During  the  long  winter  months  when  meat  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  daily  diet  the  blood  was  supposed  to 
become  sluggish  and  full  of  foul  humours.  In  spring  the 
blood  was  to  be  “thinned”  through  blood  letting;  by  eat- 
ing copiously  of  greens,  like  dandelion,  lettuce,  water 
cress,  plantain,  etc. ; by  the  use  of  blood  purifying 
remedies — blutreinigungsmitteL,  The  great  blood  puri- 
fying roots — the  life  of  a plant  is  in  the  root — were 
sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  and  burdock,  probably  on  account 
of  the  blood  red  color  associated  with  them.  DeviFs  bit 
{Chamaelii'imn  luteum  ) , chewed  raw  or  put  into  whisky, 
was  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  herbs  for  thin- 
ning the  blood.  It  was  to  be  used  with  great  care  as  its 
properties  were  sckteewens — very  powerful  and  likely 
to  cause  weakness  and  faintness.  Red  beets  were  makers 
of  blood. 

The  roots  were  crushed  and  an  infusion  made,  a cup- 
ful was  taken  once  or  several  times  daily  for  a week 
or  so. 

The  written  remedies  are  like  the  above : 

“For  the  purification  of  the  blood  take  a handful 
of  burdock  root,  a handful  of  pepperwood  and  boil 
in  three  quarts  of  water  to  the  constituency  of  one 
half  and  drink  a teacupfiil  every  day”  (M4). 

“Take  a like  quantity  of  sassafras  root,*  sarsa- 
parilla root,  and  burdock  root.  Make  tea  and  drink 
of  it  for  a season”  (M2). 

From  the  local  store  were  to  be  gotten : 

“Six  cents’  worth  of  cloves,  six  cents’  worth  of 
cinnamon  bark,  six  cents’  worth  of  mace,  six  cents’ 
worth  of  saffron,  six  cents’  worth  of  barberry,  one 
handful  of  rosemary.  Put  this  in  whisky  and  set 
in  the  sun  until  distilled.  Drink  a half  gill  morn- 


• The  U3e  of  the  sassafras  tree  in  blood  remedies  may  come  from  the  Indians, 
for  the  sassafras  is  native  only  to  eastern  North  America. 
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ing  and  evening.  This  is  good  for  the  foul  blood 
of  women”  (M40). 

In  our  rural  sections  in  the  past  a great  deal  of  work 
was  done  with  sharp  edged  instruments,  and  cuts  and 
wounds  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  stanch  the  flow 
of  blood  was  a frequent  and  ofttimes  serious  problem : 

“If  there  is  no  surgeon  near  at  hand  and  the  flow 
of  blood  cannot  be  stilled  by  binding,  pulverize  com- 
mon charcoal  amid  spread  on  wound”  (A2;  year 
1827). 

To  stanch  the  blood  the  wound  was  bound  tightly 
with  a cloth;  a newly  built  cobweb  was  laid  upon  it; 
flour  was  spread  over  it ; cold  w^ater  was  used  to  bathe  it ; 
cool  ground  was  laid  on. 

Here  too  the  written  remedies  are  similar  to  the  oral 
ones : 

“Take  sassafras  leaves,  chew  and  lay  on  the 
wound”  (Mil)  ; “take  the  inner  bark  of  the  black 
walnut,  lay  on  the  wound  and  let  lie  bound  three 
times  twenty  four  hours”  (Mil)  ; “take  a piece  of 
the  mushrooms  that  grow  in  the  woods  and  appear 
like  carrion.*  This  will  still  the  blood”  (Mil). 

“Fresh  horse  dung  or  shepherd’s  purse  laid  on 
the  wound  is  surely  good”  (Mil). 

When  the  wounds  were  at  the  feet  hot  water  was 
poured  over  wood  ashes  and  the  wounded  and  bleeding 
feet  placed  and  kept  in  the  water  until  it  became  cool; 
thereupon  the  wound  was  dressed  with  onions  and  bacon 
pounded  together  (Lreb.). 

For  hemorrhage  one  was  to  transfer  the  pocket  knife 
from  one  pocket  to  the  other,  or  one  was  to  fix  his  gaze 
upon  the  wall  and  count  backwards  from  fifty  to  three. 


• "Hiis  use  of  the  puffball  mushroom  explains  its  name  blutschwaram.  The 
name  is  still  current  but  its  use  has  been  forgotten.  Its  spores  are  thought  to 
cause  blindness. 
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A bloodstone^ — blutschtee  was  held  tightly  on  a profusely 
bleeding  wound.  'R  kot  sick  innerlick  dotgehlut — he 
bled  to  death  internally,  means  that  death  was  due  to  an 
internal  hemorrhage;  often  spoken  of  in  the  case  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing  is  V kot  en  oder  versckprengt-~he  burst  an 
artery. 

A warm  blooded  person  who  has  warm  hands  has 
thick  blood — dickblut;  a person  who  cannot  stand  cold 
weather  has  dinn  blut;  but  though  such  a one’s  hands  may 
be  cold  his  heart  is  warm.  A young  person  sowing  his 
wild  oats  has  ivild  blut  or  unrukick  blut.  A full-blooded 
— vollblietig  person  will  bleed  profusely  when  wounded 
or  through  nasblutes.  He  is  liable  to  have  a stroke  of 
apoplexy. 

Not  only  is  one’s  life  in  his  blood  but  also  his  mental 
and  physical  characteristics. 

Blood  was  a protection  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness : 

“That  one  may  not  be  afraid  at  night  let  him  take 
water  that  has  been  distilled  from  human  blood,  be- 
smear his  face  with  it,  and  he  will  not  be  afraid  no 
matter  where  he  may  be”  (M19). 

The  remedies  for  nosebleed  are  snuffing  up  cold 
water,  which  is  also  a remedy  for  nasal  troubles;  pour- 
ing cold  water  down  the  nape  of  the  neck;  hanging  or 
dropping  a housekey  down  the  back;  pressing  a silver 
coin  on  the  back  of  the  neck;  dropping  a cent  down  the 
back;  pressing  a silver  coin  against  the  upper  lip  or 
against  the  upper  gum;  chewing  a piece  of  paper  and 
putting  the  wad  between  the  upper  lip  and  gum;  tieing 
an  eelskin  around  the  arm;  recalling  who  sat  next  in 
church  at  the  last  service;  holding  the  breath. 

The  oral  remedies  and  the  remedies  of  the  local  im- 
prints run  parallel,  showing  that  they  either  have  a com- 
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mon  source  or  that  they  are  dependent  upon  one  another. 
This  parallelism  lies  often  in  the  manner  of  procedure 
rather  than  in  the  materials  used : 

For  nosebleed : 

^'Take  and  put  elecampane  root  under  the  tongue, 
or  take  pennyroyal  and  hold  it  in  the  hand  until 
warm,  or  take  shepherd's  purse  that  has  been  dug 
on  St.  Jacob’s  day;  these  three  articles  have  re- 
peatedly helped  people”  (G23). 

In  folk  medicine  the  three  types  of  cures  are  the  house- 
hold remedy,  the  sympathetic  remedy,  and  the  charm  or 
branch  remedy.  In  our  cures  for  nosebleed  these  three 
types  appear,  sometimes  distinct  but  often  together  in 
one  and  the  same  remedy. 

A widely  used  household  remedy  was  to  tie  a woolen 
string  around  the  finger.  This  cure  seems  to  have  en- 
tered public  print  subsequent  to  its  currency  among  the 
people. 

The  Allentown  calendar  of  1828  has  it  as  follows: 

“The  easiest  remedy  for  nosebleed.  One  need  only 
bind  a linen  thread  around  the  little  finger  on  the 
side  of  the  bleeding  nostril,  between  the  nail  and  the 
first  joint.  This  remedy,  inconceivable  as  it  is,  will 
not  fail  if  carried  out  rightly.” 

In  the  same  year  it  also  appears  in  the  Schellsburg 
calendar : 

“Nosebleed  causes  faintness  and  become  danger- 
ous. Take  a footbath  in  lukewarm  water  to  the 
knees  and  bind  cold  bandages  of  vinegar  and  salt 
over  the  brow  and  the  temples,  or  a cold  pack  over 
the  genitals.  Or,  winding  a strand  around  the 
little  finger  between  the  nail  and  the  first  joint  on 
the  side  of  the  bleeding  nostril  has  often  brought  a 
quick  end  to  the  strongest  nosebleed.” 
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A sjTnpathy  cure  collected  by  Fogel  runs,  ‘‘Let  three 
drops  of  blood  fall  on  a heated  shovel  and  then  remove 
them.  This  should  be  done  three  times'"  (G51).  This 
sympathy  cure — three  drops  of  blood  and  heat — appears 
in  print  as  early  as  1790: 

“If  one's  nose  bleeds  and  will  not  stop  bleeding, 
take  an  egg  shell  and  let  three  drops  of  blood  fall 
in  it  and  throw  into  the  fire ; thereupon  the  bleeding 
will  stop." 

In  1837  it  appears  in  this  form: 

“For  severe  nosebleed,  as  well  as  for  other  bleed- 
ing, take  a newly  laid  egg,  open  it  at  the  thick  end, 
clean  it  out  and  let  blood  flow  into  the  shell  until  it 
is  half  full.  Then  place  it  in  hot  ashes  in  such  a 
way  that  no  ashes  fall  into  it.  As  soon  as  the  blood 
becomes  hot  and  hard  the  bleeding  will  stop,  little 
by  little"  (G39). 

Egg  shells  were  to  be  used  as  a styptic  for  all  wounds : 

“Take  egg  shells,  lay  them  in  vinegar  and  let  them 
lie  until  they  become  quite  soft,  thereupon  let  them 
dry  in  the  sun  and  become  hard.  Then  pound  them 
to  powder  and  preserve  the  powder  in  a wooden 
dish,  and  it  will  allay  the  bleeding  at  whatsoever 
wound  it  is  applied"  (G23). 

An  out  and  out  sympathy  cure  is  this: 

“Make  three  small  wedges  of  wood  and  smear 
them  with  the  blood  and  then  drive  them  into  a 
crack  of  a log  or  piece  of  wood  which  lies  in  a dry 
place"  (G32). 

The  branch  charms  for  curing  bleeding  will  be  treated 
later;  however,  as  a matter  of  comparison  it  might  be 
well  to  cite  several  examples,  in  the  first  of  which  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross: 
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*'For  nosebleed,  write  on  the  forehead  of  him  who 
bleeds,  with  his  own  blood:  ‘It  is  finished'  " (M18). 

“In  case  of  nosebleed  take  of  the  afflicted  one's 
blood,  upon  the  finger  and  write  these  letters  on  Jiis 
forehead:  DO:I:P.  It  wiss  soon  cease"  (M2). 

For  any  kind  of  bleeding : 

“To  still  the  flow  of  blood,  even  if  of  the  pulse 
vein,  make  these  letters  with  the  blood  of  the  patient 
on  his  forehead:  O,  I,  P,  U,  L,  U"  (M5). 

For  a bleeding  wound  put  the  thumb  thereon  and  say: 

“Christ  Wunde 

War  noch  nicht  verbunda"  (M18). 

“Christ's  wound 

Was  never  bound." 

BLOODLETTING,  CUPPING,  ETC. 

Oder,  ader:  vein  or  artery.  Die  gross  Oder,  pids  oder: 
artery. 

Oderlosse,  Aderlassen,  Aderlass:  letting  of  blood. 
Schreppe,  Schropfen,  Lasseln:  cupping. 

Blutsuckler,  blutigel:  leech. 

Lanzette:  lancet.  Aderlasseisen,  Fliete:  fleame,  lancet. 
Aderlasszeug : instrument  for  bleeding.  Schpring- 
stock,  schropfschnepper,  schnepper:  soring  lan- 
cet, spring  lancet.  Schreppkopp:  cupping  glass. 
Schreppeise:  cupping  instrument. 

Among  our  people  blood  letting  was  widely  practiced 
both  by  physicians  and  laymen.  It  was  resorted  to  as 
late  as  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  in  cer- 
tain localities  and  individual  cases,  within  recent  years. 

The  popular  end  sought  in  bloodletting  was  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  by  this  puri- 
fying and  thinning  of  the  blood.  When  the  amount  of 
blood  is  too  great — too  thick — it  exerts  great  pressure 
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in  the  head  and  causes  dizziness,  headaches,  apoplexy, 
etc.;  when  the  blood  is  impure  it  causes  boils,  rashes, 
pimples,  etc.,  when  the  blood  is  too  thick  or  too  thin 
it  will  not  circulate  and  causes  stiffness,  lameness,  and 
feebleness.  The  healing  lies  in  good  fresh  blood — gud 
frisch  blut.  The  purification  of  the  blood  is  the  primary 
remedy  for  a host  of  afflictions.  However  blood  must  not 
be  thinned  too  much  else  dire  results  will  ensue.  This 
is  the  folk  conception  of  what  we  today  call  high  and  low 
blood  pressure — thick  blood  and  thin  blood. 

Of  a person  who  has  skin  eruptions  we  say  V hot  sch- 
lechtblut—he  has  foul  blood;  die  schlectichkeet  kummt 
raus — the  foulness  comes  to  the  surface,  though  there 
is  here  a play  on  the  word  schlecht  which  might  imply 
immorality.  Of  dizziness  we  say  d*r  blut  geht  noch  em 
kopp — the  blood  rises  to  the  head,  or  schiesst — shoots 
to  the  head.  Lameness  of  the  limbs  is  due  to  poor  cir- 
culation— inei  blut  scJiafft  7iet  darch — my  blood  does  not 
work  its  way  through ; feebleness  and  emaciation  are  due 
to  the  absence  of  blood  V hot  ken  blut — he  has  no  blood. 

Some  of  our  old  people  still  speak  of  lasse  losse  ( Oder- 
lasse  losse)  and  of  schreppe  and  regard  them  as  even  to 
this  day  the  best  cures  for  certain  ills  of  the  body. 

We  have  seen  laymen  let  blood  in  the  case  of  horses 
but  we  know  of  no  person,  apart  from  regularly  practic- 
ing physicians,  who  has  let  blood  for  human  beings.  The 
method  of  laymen  v/as  not  any  different  from  that  em- 
ployed by  physicians.  The  difference  lay  in  this  that  the 
physician  would  let  blood  when  and  where  he  thought 
necessary  while  the  layman  in  his  operations  would  have 
due  regard  for  the  shape  of  the  moon  and  the  position  of 
the  zodiacal  signs,  and  for  those  veins  which  tradition 
had  associated  with  the  different  ailments.* 

* Diary  of  Christopher  Marshall:  “May  13,  1780,  This  was  a remarkable  day 
for  the  German  men  and  women,  bleeding  at  Chrisley  NefT’s.  So  many  came 
that  I presume  he  must  work  hard  to  bleed  the  whole.  Strange  infatuation." 
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Anyone,  of  course,  could  determine  for  himself  wdiether 
the  moon  was  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decrease,  but 
few,  if  any,  were  familiar  with  the  zodiacal  constella- 
tions. For  this  recourse  was  had  to  the  calendars. 

Practically  all  of  our  folk  calendars  carry  standing 
astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping — a page 
or  half  page  of  directions  accompanied  by  a woodcut  pic- 
ture of  man’s  anatomy  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  This  bloodletting  chart  appeared  in  the  calendar 
published  by  Saur,  who  had  gotten  it,  at  least  in  part, 
from  European  sources.  The  chart  as  it  appears  in  sub- 
sequent calendars  differs  little  from  the  Saur  chart, 
which  in  translation  is  as  follows: 

‘‘Bloodletting  and  Cupping 

“Each  one  may  determine  for  himself  as  easily  as  he 
may  be  told  whether  or  not  to  cup,  and  when  the  time 
is  appropriate  for  such  act,  namely,  when  there  is  a 
stretching,  itching,  and  biting  in  the  skin,  from  which 
commonly  the  well  known  itch  comes.  For  cupping  the 
room  must  be  warm,  for  if  the  skin  is  bare,  and  in  addi- 
tion holes  cut  into  it,  cold  may  set  in,  and  the  likelihood 
is  that  conditions  may  become  worse  as  easily  as  better; 
if  there  is  no  improvement  after  the  first  treatment,  one 
may  repeat  a second  or  third  time. 

“Letting  of  blood  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  fullblooded- 
ness, numbness,  spitting  of  blood,  and  choking  rheum. 
At  such  times  one  should  have  regard  neither  for  the 
zodiacal  sign  or  for  the  time  or  hour.  Those  who  are 
used  to  blood  letting  and  naturally  build  up  much  blood, 
may  let  blood  most  opportunely  in  the  waning  moon, 
when  day  and  night  are  equal,  or  in  May  when  the  roses 
bloom.  No  blood  should  be  let  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  blood,  malignant  fevers,  or  swooning,  nor  for 
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bloated  persons,  weak  old  people,  nor  in  many  cases  of 
pregnancy,  cases  of  long  continued  illness,  or  to  any  ex- 
tent when  light  red  blood  flows. 

*‘As  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac:  The  ram  is  good;  the 
bull,  bad;  the  twins,  middling;  the  cancer,  middling; 
the  lion,  bad ; the  virgin,  middling ; the  balance,  good ; the 
scorpion,  bad;  the  archer,  middling;  the  goat,  good;  the 
water-bearer,  bad;  the  fishes,  middling. 

“The  ram  rules  the  head ; in  this  sign  it  is  good  to  let 
blood  but  not  at  the  head. 

The  bull  rules  the  neck  and  the  throat. 

The  twins  rule  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands. 

The  cancer  rules  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  stomach. 

The  lion  rules  the  heart  and  the  back. 

The  virgin  rules  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 

The  balance  rules  the  kidneys  and  the  bladder. 

The  scorpion  rules  the  genitals. 

The  archer  rules  the  hips. 

The  goat  rules  the  knees. 

The  fishes  rule  the  feet. 

The  planet  Jupiter  rules  the  left  ear,  heart,  liver,  and 
ribs. 

Mars  rules  the  whole  head  and  the  gall. 

The  sun  rules  the  face,  especially  the  eyes,  also  the 
teeth,  heart,  sides,  and  the  shanks. 

Venus  rules  the  kidneys  and  the  genitals  of  both  sexes. 

Mercury  rules  the  memory,  mind,  tongue,  and  the  skin. 

The  moon  rules  the  genitals  of  both  sexes,  brain, 
throat,  stomach,  belly,  intestines;  and  together  with 
Jupiter  the  liver;  and  together  with  the  sun  the  face  and 
the  eyes. 

“This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  who  would  let 
blood,  be  it  on  the  arm,  hand,  or  foot,  must  have  without 
fail  the  whole  limb  warm ; should  it  be  cold  as  often  hap- 
pens when  people  come  in  spring  or  fall  from  a distance 
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to  the  bloodletter,  or  when  it  is  cool  in  the  morning,  the 
blood  will  flow  little  or  not  at  all,  since  the  cold  has  made 
the  blood  torpid,  and  though  one  puts  the  feet  or  hands 
in  warm  water,  nevertheless  the  warmth  does  not  ascend 
in  the  body  above  the  height  of  the  water.  If  one  has 
come  a long  distance  on  foot  and  is  of  a weak  nature  he 
may  easily  faint  during  the  operation,  nevertheless  a 
swoon  should  not  interfere  with  blood  letting”  (All, 
1750). 

In  later  editions  an  addition  to  the  above  standard 
form  appears : 

‘‘Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  blood  after 
bleeding. 

“(1)  Good  red  blood  covered  with  water  signifies 
good  health.  (2)  Red,  foamy,  or  gleety,  much 
blood.  (3)  Red,  with  a dark  ring,  gout.  (4) 
Black,  foamy,  or  gleety,  had  humour  and  cold  flux. 
(5)  White  blood  is  the  absorption  of  viscuous  moist 
phlegm.  (6)  Blue,  pain  in  the  spleen,  or  melancholia. 
(7)  Green  blood,  heart  ache  or  hot  gall.  (8)  Yel- 
low blood,  pain  at  the  liver  and  the  gall.  (9) 
Watery,  a weak  liver  or  a flooded  stomach.  (10) 
Thick,  hard,  and  viscuous  blood,  a sign  of  constipa- 
tion or  melancholy”  (All,  1758). 

NOXIOUS  OR  POISONOUS  THINGS,  FROST 
BITES,  COLD  FEET. 

Gift:  poison  in  general,  ivy  poison,  the  plant  poison  ivy. 
Giftiche  luft:  poisonous  air,  damp,  mouldy  smelling 
air.  V er  gif  ting : poisonous  infection.  Blutver  gift- 
ing: blood  poisoning.  Unreinich  blut:  impure  blood. 
Baschyidde  gift:  parsnip  poisoning.  Vergift:  pois- 
oned. Ebber  zu  vergifte:  to  poison  someone. 
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Gfrorner  fuss:  frozen  foot.  Gfrorne  glieder,  erfrorne 
Glieder:  frozen  limbs. 

Dot  gfrore:  frozen  to  death.  Frostbeule:  chiblains — the 
term  seemingly  is  unknown  to  the  dfalect.  Blitz 
bio  verfrore:  frozen  blue.  Genshaut:  goose  flesh. 

Gift  generally  means  ivy  poisoning,  though  usually 
when  ivy  poisoning  is  meant  the  term 's  gift  is  used.  It 
also  denotes  any  poison  or  the  result  of  contact  with  any 
poisonous  thing  externally  or  internally.  It  was  like- 
wise applied  to  physical  conditions  resulting  from  pestil- 
ence, smallpox,  and  to  morbid  discharges  of  all  kinds — 
sei  blut  is  vergift;  to  animal  poisons  from  snakes, 
spiders,  bees,  mad  dog,  etc. 

Air  with  a mouldy  smell,  or  the  air  of  a place  where 
mould  or  mildew  grows,  of  a fetid  swamp,  of  brackish 
water,  of  unlighted  rooms,  of  cellars,  of  dark  under- 
ground places,  etc.,  w^as  regarded  as  poisonous  or  disease 
bearing. 

To  detect  such  air  one  was  to 

‘‘Tie  a newly  baked  loaf  of  bread — still  warm — on 
a long  stick,  set  it  up  in  the  air  with  the  bread.  Ex- 
amine it  in  the  morning  and  if  it  is  marked  with 
mould  the  air  is  not  good.  If  it  is  yellow  or  green 
inside,  or  has  a strange  smell,  its  foulness  is  still 
more  certain,  and  if  one  throws  it  to  the  dogs  or 
the  chickens  and  they  get  ill  or  die  from  it  then  the 
air  is  certainly  poisonous.  Or  if  sheep  get  sick  or 
ill  from  the  morning  dew  or  when  water  that  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  gets  blue  and  yellow  on  the  top.  A 
particularly  good  way  to  purify  bad  air  is  to  light 
juniper  wood  and  fumigate  the  house  and  room  with 
it”  (Lancaster  Calendar,  1795). 

The  berries  of  nightshade,  pokeweed,  bittersweet,  dog- 
wood, twining  honeysuckle  are  considered  poisonous;  so 
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also  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel  when  eaten;  and 
the  odor  of  the  Jimson  weed  when  inhaled.  Generally 
all  mushrooms  with  the  exception  of  the  Morchella  group 
are  looked  upon  as  poisonous.  To  determine  whether 
mushrooms  other  than  the  Morchellae  are  poisonous  an 
onion  was  to  be  boiled  with  them,  a silver  half  dollar, 
or  any  piece  of  silver ; if  the  onion  turned  dark  or  if  the 
silver  became  tarnished  the  mushrooms  were  poisonous. 
So  likewise  food  on  which  mildew  has  grown. 

Skin  poisoning  comes  from  bodily  contact  with  poison 
ivy,  wild  parsnips,  and  poison  sumac.  Relief  was  got- 
ten by  applying  the  juice  of  the  houseleek,  celandine, 
broadleaf  plantain,  and  jewelweed;  by  washing  with  a 
decoction  of  Blue  Mountain  tea;  by  washing  in  the  hot 
soapy  water  of  the  washtub  until  the  skin  crinkled;  by 
an  application  of  sweet  cream ; sweet  cream  and  crushed 
broadleaf  plantain  were  smeared  on,  or  spread  on  a 
cabbage  leaf  and  bound  on.  Sweet  oil  was  also  used. 

Sweet  cream  and  broadleaf  plantain  apparently  are 
old  traditional  cures.  They  appear  also  in  print : 

“Bind  on  a salve  of  chimney  soot  and  sweet 
cream;  spread  on  a leaf  of  the  broadleaf  plantain’" 
(G32). 

An  Eisenbartian  way  of  gaining  immunity  from  ivy 
poisoning — sometimes  pursued  with  disastrous  results — 
was  to  boldly  crush  poison  ivy  leaves  in  the  bare  hands 
and  rub  them  over  the  arms,  legs,  and  face;  or  to  eat 
a small  portion  of  the  root  in  spring.  There  seems  to 
lurk  in  the  background  of  this  procedure  the  belief  that 
an  occult  force  lies  in  the  ivy  and  that  this  force  is  to 
be  overcome  by  boldness  and  fearlessness. 

Sweet  oil  and  milk  were  remedies  for  internal  poison- 
ing. A vivid  account  of  such  poisoning  is  given  in  the 
Unpartheyische  Readinger  Zeitung,  April  18,  1792:  “A 
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very  remarkable  and  extraordinary  occurrence  took 
place  last  April  2,  in  Uchland  Township,  Chester  County, 
at  the  home  of  a man  named  Philip  Fisher,  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  city  of  Reading. 

“He  and  his  children  were  working  in  the  meadow. 
About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  one  of  his  children,  a boy 
seven  years  old,  found  a root  and  took  it  to  the  barn  and 
showed  it  to  a man  Lefler  by  name  who  was  working 
there.  He  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  pleasant  odor 
of  the  root  and  agreed  with  the  three  children  that  it  had 
to  he  the  so-called  angelica  root,  which  was  so  healthy 
when  eaten.  Thereupon  each  ate  a piece  of  it,  about  the 
size  of  a bean,  and  returned  to  work. 

“About  12  o’clock  the  above  mentioned  boy  began  to 
cry,  and  when  questioned  by  his  father,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  had  happened,  answered  that  his  throat 
hurt. 

“Thereupon  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  house,  and  when 
he  entered  the  house  he  fell  down  stiff  and  blue  and  got 
convulsions.  The  others  also  came  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  house  they  also  fell  down  and  became  stiff 
and  blue.  But  only  one  of  them,  a boy  of  twelve  years, 
had  convulsions  which  lasted  without  interruption  for 
four  hours  and  were  of  such  terrifying  nature  that  it  re- 
quired two  men  to  restain  him. 

“Olive  oil  and  milk  were  poured  into  the  others.  A 
doctor  was  summoned  who,  however,  was  unable  to 
identify  the  root  or  recognize  its  properties.  Luckily  no 
lives  were  lost  and  all  are  now  whole  and  hearty.  Olive 
oil  appeared  to  have  most  efficacy  in  this  circumstance 
and  showed  itself  the  most  powerful  remedy  against  the 
poison  of  this  root.” 

A frozen  limb  was  to  be  rubbed  with  snow,  bathed  in 
ice-cold  water,  or  placed  in  a vessel  of  cold  water.  A 
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person  with  frozen  feet  was  to  walk  out  into  the  snow 
barefooted.  Warm  tallow  was  used  as  a smear. 

“A  frozen  body  is  to  be  buried  in  the  snow  with 
only  the  face  uncovered”  (Gll). 

There  was  also  a combination  cure  of  fat  and  ice,  heat 
and  cold: 

‘‘For  frozen  feet  put  a goodly  quantity  of  fat  in 
a pan  or  pot  and  fry  cakes  in  it.  Do  this  on  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year  when  everything  is  frozen 
hard.  When  the  cakes  are  baked  pour  the  remain- 
ing fat  on  clean  ice  and  smear  the  afflicted  limb 
with  it”  (Mil). 

In  the  above  remedy  reference  is  had  to  the  fat  in 
which  doughnuts  are  fried. 

Old  people  still  remember  the  time  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  walk  barefooted  the  whole  year  round;  when 
many  persons  would  walk  barefooted  to  church,  carrying 
their  shoes  with  them  and  only  drawing  them  on  when 
in  sight  of  the  church. 

Large  feet  may  not  be  beautiful  but  they  are  useful. 
En  grosser  fuss,  en  schtandhafter  mann — a big  foot,  a 
steady  man;  en  rechts chaff ner  mann  hot  en  rechtschaff- 
ncr  fuss — a reliable  man  has  a reliable  foot.  Neverthe- 
less, wann  d'r  pohdhna  sei  fiess  seht  fallt  set  schwanz — 
when  the  peacock  sees  his  feet,  his  tail  falls.  A high  in- 
step is  a mark  of  beauty.  A strong  physique  is  indicative 
of  strong  mental  powers,  wie  greeser  d’r  mann,  wie 
schtarrjar  d’r  zann — the  stronger  the  man,  the  stronger 
his  anger.  A lightfooted  person  is  leicht  uff  die  fiess; 
a heavyfooted  person — schwer  uff  die  fiess. 

On  a journey  when  one  geht  zu  fuss — goes  on  foot,  or 
on  schuhmacher’s  ledder — shoemaker’s  leather,  one 
should  carry  a piece  of  peeder  dreed  or  dreeder  peed — 
path  treader,  doorweed  {Polygonum  aviculare) , to  pre- 
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vent  sore  feet ; a sprig  of  speedwell  to  avoid  fatigue.  For 
weariness  of  the  feet  the  juice  of  the  broadleaf  plantain 
(“breiten  wegrich  or  Weg  breiten”)  was  to  be  used  as 
a smear  (M19)  ; ironweed,  or  mugwort  which  had  been 
dug  eight  days  after  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  was  to  be 
carried  along  (M19).  A footsore  person  is  boddegrem- 
pisch. 

To  have  healthy  feet  one  was  to  bathe  them  in  the 
water  of  a spring  every  evening.  Here  the  idea  rests  in 
folk  etymology — water  from'  a schpmng  is  good  for 
schpringe — running.  Salt  water  was  frequently  used 
to  wash  sore  feet  and  sore  legs. 

“For  a foot  bath  take  two  double  handfuls  of 
meadow  hay  seed,  one  handful  of  wood  ashes,  one 
handful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonfui  of  mustard.  Put 
all  together  in  a vessel  and  add  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  come  to  above  ankle  depth.  Then 
cover  well  and  let  set  until  cool  enough  for  the  feet. 
When  the  water  becomes  cool,  withdraw  your  feet, 
put  on  your  stockings  and  quickly  go  to  bed”  (M26) . 

A bowlegged  person  is  grummbeenich,  a knock-kneed 
person  engbeenich;  Engbeenich,  hinnerfetzich. 

Toe  nails  were  not  to  be  cut  on  Good  Friday,  lest  they 
become  ingrown — ins  lewe  tvachse.  As  a preventative 
and  as  a cure  a V was  cut  into  the  nail. 

Counsel  for  emergency  measures  to  be  taken  in  danger 
of  death  from  cold  is  given  in  the  Billmeyer  Calendar, 
Germantown,  1788: 

“In  the  winter  of  1750  a certain  Mr.  — of  Maryland 
was  compelled  by  pressing  affairs  to  cross  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  night,  but  the  cold  being  uncommonly 
strong,  his  boat  was  frozen  fast  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay.  No  one  was  with  him  except  the  boatman.  Though 
he  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  keep  his  feet  warm  he 
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was  unsuccessful.  As  he  became  frightened  by  the  fear 
of  freezing  to  death  he  luckily  thought  of  this  idea : he 
drew  off  his  boots,  lay  down  in  the  boat  and  covered  him- 
self with  his  overcoat  and  then  placed  his  feet  on  the 
breast  of  the  boatman,  who  did  the  same.  His  feet  be- 
coming warm  he  slept  soundly  for  several  hours.  On 
the  following  morning  the  ice  was  frozen  so  hard  that 
he  luckily  was  able  to  drive  his  horse  over  it. 

“Another  man  had  a like  experience.  This  man  was 
returning  home  from  the  country  to  Philadelphia.  On 
his  journey  he  was  overtaken  by  a terrible  snow  storm 
and  as  it  was  night  he  lost  his  way  and  went  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Forseeing  nothing  but  death  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate  and  lay  down  under  a tree.  His 
dog,  wishing  to  share  the  fate  of  his  master  lay  down  at 
his  feet.  He  had,  however,  not  lain  long  before  he  felt 
that  his  feet  were  becoming  warm  and  thereupon  he  fell 
asleep,  only  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  himself 
covered  with  snow.  He  arose  and  proceeded,  hale  and 
hearty,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.'' 

For  general  health  the  feet  should  always  be  kept 
warm  and  dry.  Here  we  have  the  couplet: 

Oivwe  halt,  unne  tv  arm, 

Halt  d'r  dokdor  arm  (Leh.). 

SPRAINS,  FRACTURES,  ETC. 

En  verhroche  glied:  a broken  limb.  Beebruch,  verhroche 
bee:  broken  leg;  the  first  term  is  used  in  this  way. 
Is  sei  beebruch  bal  gheelt — is  his  broken  leg  almost 
healed? 

Verrenkder  faerschde,  verrenking,  Verrenkung,  Ver- 
ruckung:  sprain,  twist,  dislocation. 

A sprained  part  is  verrenkt,  verrenscht,  verschreent, 
or  verschtaucht.  A dislocated  joint  is  ausnanner.  A leg 
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broken  between  the  hip  and  the  knee  is  broken  im  dicke 
fleesch — in  the  thick  of  the  flesh.  Eehiftich,  hiftldhm, 
greitzldhm  is  hip-shot;  gnie  gschprunge — knee  sprung. 

A rag  saturated  with  hot  vinegar,  or  with  hot  vinegar 
in  which  agrimony  has  been  boiled,  was  bound  around 
the  sprained  part  like  a bandage;  a woolen  cord,  or  the 
skin  of  an  eel  caught,  preferably  in  March,  was  wound 
around  the  sprain.  A poultice  made  of  yellow  clay  and 
vinegar  was  applied  (G52). 

The  sprain  was  massaged  downwards ; was  rubbed  on 
the  first  Friday  of  the  full  moon  (G54)  ; sprained 
ankles,  or  sore  feet  were  put  in  hot  bran  mash. 

The  fat  of  a dog,  in  which  the  litheness  and  supple- 
ness of  the  dog  were  supposed  to  be  inherent,  was  used, 
frequently,  as  a massage  for  stiff  and  sprained  joints. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  a dog  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a stiff  joint  by  encasing  it  within  the  warm 
disemboweled  body  of  a dog  recently  killed.  A buckwheat 
cake  was  put  in  the  hand  to  take  away  the  pain  (G54) . 

Our  local  imprints  contain  very  few  home  remedies 
for  fractured  limbs.  This  may  signify  that  recourse  was 
usually  had  to  a local  physician  or  to  a local  bonesetter. 
There  were  persons  in  nearly  every  locality,  apart  from 
practicing  physicians,  who  had  a deftness  in  setting 
broken  limbs;  simple  dislocations  were  easily,  if  some- 
times heroically  treated. 

We  would  naturally  look  for  charms  to  ease  the  pain 
and  to  bring  about  the  successful  mending  of  the  sprains 
and  fractures,  and  the  prevention  of  blood  poisoning 
from  the  inflammation.  There  are  such.  One  in  the 
Helfenstein  imprint  reads: 

“Christus  ist  ans  Kreuz  gehengt 
Und  dein  Bein  ist  verrenkt. 

Schadet  ihm  sein  Henken  nichts. 
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So  schadet  dir  dein  Verrenken  nichts. 

In  Namen,  etc,  etc." 

The  play  on  words  which  is  a characteristic  feature  of 
a charm  or  branch  formula  is  frequently  hard  to  retain 
in  translation: 

“Christ  hung  on  the  cross  in  pain, 

And  thy  leg  has  got  a sprain. 

As  his  hanging  hurt  him  not, 

So  thy  sprain  will  not  hurt  thee. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 

And  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,  Amen." 

The  instructions  which  accompany  this  formula  are: 
“For  sprains,  stroke  with  the  hand  three  times  over  the 
sore  part  of  the  body,  and  each  time  say  these  words." 

Another  formula  with  the  same  directions  from  the 
same  imprint  reads: 

“Christus  machte  Lahme  gehen, 

Todte  machte  er  auferstehen; 

So  heile  denn  dein  verrenken 
In  die  Tiefe  soli  es  versenken. 

Jesus  allein  heilet  Kranke, 

Ihm  allein  soil  man  danken. 

In  Namen,  etc.,  etc." 

“Christus  maketh  walk  the  lame. 

The  dead  he  raiseth  up  again. 

So  thy  lameness  cured  be. 

Sunk  into  the  deepest  sea. 

Jesus  only  heals  the  ailing. 

To  him  alone  give  thanks  unfailing." 

Common  people  do  away  with  traditional  remedies 
only  with  great  reluctance,  as  witness  the  following: 

“For  sore  swollen  legs,  take  rue  and  nightshade, 
pound  fine  and  press  out  the  juice  and  apply  to  the 
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wound;  and  take  of  the  juice  and  put  in  salt  water 
and  wash  the  legs.  Lay  the  pressed  cut  leaves  upon 
the  wound,  and  give  the  patient  water  to  drink  in 
which  fir  tops  (“Dannengipfel’^)  have  been  well 
cooked.  This  will  heal  all  old  hurts  without  excep- 
tion, be  they  what  they  may.  Before  the  amputation 
of  a limb  is  undertaken  this  remedy  should  be  used, 
as  I experienced  in  the  case  of  a poor  woman,  whose 
leg  the  other  doctors  were  just  ready  to  amputate, 
and  she  turned  to  me  and  I cured  her  with  the  help 
of  God  and  this  remedy,  and  she  may  be  living  to 
this  hour^’  (Mil). 

SKIN  ERUPTIONS,  PIMPLES,  ITCHES,  ETC. 

Ausfdhres,  ausbreches,  ausfdhring:  eruptions  on  the 
skin. 

Hitzpocke,  nachtbrarid,  nachbrand,  summerpocke,  Nacht 
Brand:  prickly  heat;  the  eruption  in  chicken  pox; 
cold  sores  (Herpes)  on  the  face. 

Grind,  koppgrind,  millich grind,  millichgretz,  millich- 
gruscht,  erbgrind,  Flechte:  scabby  heads;  eczema; 
tetter.  Salzfluss:  salt  rheum. 

Wibbelsucht,  wiebel,  iviwwel  sncht,  Kriebelsucht,  Nessel- 
sucht:  nettlerash,  urticaria. 

Zetter,  tetter,  Zitterach:  tetter;  herpes;  eczema,  etc. 
Drueke  detter,  schibbe:  dandruff. 

Heibs:  hives. 

Finne,  pfinne,  gsichtbloder,  haiitfinne:  pimples  (acne). 
Hunspocke:  large  pimples  of  a more  or  less  bluish 
cast. 

Gretz:  itch.  Grundgretz,  heckegretz,  arschgretz,  busch- 
gretz,  hembieregretz,  hiicklebiere gretz,  blackhiere- 
gretz:  itchy  swellings  resembling  mosquito  bites 
caused  by  minute  ticks. 
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Siwwejehrich  gretz:  seven  year  itch;  supposed  to  occur 
annually  for  seven  years.  We  have  the  proverb,  Du 
bischt  so  ari'ick  wie  d'r  shvivejehnch  gretz — ^you 
are  as  annoying  as  the  seven  year  itch.  Buckwed- 
segretz,  a rash  caused  by  eating  too  many  buck- 
wheat cakes.  Buhnegretz : bean  rash,  caused  by  the 
mildew  on  bean  stalks. 

Amfdhres  is  a general  term  that  may  refer  to  any  skin 
eruption,  but  usually  is  applied  to  eczema,  miliaria,  acne, 
etc.  The  foul  humours  of  the  blood  are  supposed  to 
break  out  in  rashes,  pimples,  or  sores.  The  general 
treatment  is  (1)  a sweating  tea,  like  elderberry  tea,  to 
drive  out  the  pi/i-poison;  (2)  a blood  purifier,  like  sassa- 
fras tea;  (3)  a salve  like  sweet  oil.  In  the  past  blood- 
letting was  resorted  to. 

When  the  pimple  or  rash  was  due  to  the  heat  of  the 
body,  of  short  duration,  either  in  the  case  of  adults  or 
children,  they  were  called  hitzpocke.  They  were  also 
known  as  nachtbrand — inflammations  of  the  night,  re- 
ferring to  their  appearance  after  nights  of  extreme  heat. 
They  could  be  spoken  away: 

‘^Nebel,  nebel,  nach  Brand, 

Ich  scheuch  dich  ab  mit 
Der  absche  hand”  (M30). 

“Mist,  mist,  night  brand, 

I shoo  thee  away 
With  the  shooing  hand.” 

Fogel  translates  alles  ausfahrisch,  flissich,  oder  grind- 
ich  as  scrofula  * and  gives  the  remedy : “Dig  the  roots 
of  the  wild  marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare) , cut  them 
crosswise,  thread  an  uneven  number  of  pieces  and  wear 
them  as  a necklace.  Remove  them  on  the  ninth  day, 


* Lambert,  ensrlisch  grankheet,  scrofula. 
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threading  others.  Repeat  twice,  each  time  burying  them 
under  the  eaves”  (G51). 

Hoffman  translates  flussich  as  “scrofulous,  eruptive; 
liable  to  affections  resulting  from  impoverished  blood  or 
hereditary  affections  of  the  skin.”  He  says  that  flus- 
karella,  “amber  beads  are  employed  by  hanging  to  chil- 
dren’s necks  to  remove  eruptive  affections.”  In  place  of 
amber  beads  the  small  round  fruit  pods  of  the  wild  rose 
— karellaschteck  often  were  strung  up  and  worn;  the 
seed  pods  of  Job’s  tears  were  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Grind,  koppgrind,  etc.,  refer  to  scabby  conditions  on 
the  face  or  head,  resulting  from  eczma,  tetter,  herpes; 
usually  all  these  names  are  used  for  scabious  conditions 
on  the  top  of  the  head  of  children.  Olive  oil  or  sweet 
oil  was  used  as  a rem^edy. 

Tetter  is  used  for  various  cutaneous  ailments,  such  as 
eczema,  herpes,  etc.  It  was  cured  by  washing  with  May 
dew ; for  “tetter  under  the  ear”  a plaster  of  tar  and  sheep 
tallow  was  applied  (Leb.)  Tetter  on  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant is  called  millichetter  and  is  distinct  from  millich- 
gruscht.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  exclusive  diet 
of  milk. 

“For  the  ‘titer’  take  ground  ivy,  rub  fine  and  then 
fry  it  in  lard  and  strain  through  a cloth  on  to  a 
pewter  platter;  and  mix  on  the  pewter  platter  with 
sulphur  to  a salve  and  smear  the  place  with  it” 
(M13). 

In  the  following  brauch  formula  we  take  Zotter  to 
mean  tetter: 

“Zotter  du  sollest  weichen 
Auf  den  Sonnabend  wie  die 
Juden  vom  Schwein  fleish 
Im  Namen”  (M30). 
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'Tetter,  thou  shalt  away, 

On  Saturday, 

As  the  Jews  from  swine  flesh 
Go  away.  In  the  name.” 

Heibs  is  a corruption  of  the  English  term  hives,  and 
like  it  was  loosely  applied  to  nettierash  and  other  similar 
skin  diseases.  Wiehelsucht  was  applied  to  skin  affections 
in  which  the  patient  felt  as  if  an  insect  were  crawling 
over  the  afflicted  part,  usually  urticaria  or  hives,  but 
was  occasionally  stretched  to  cover  the  creepy  itchy  feel- 
ing in  various  other  skin  eruptions,  such  as  herpes, 
scabies,  eczema,  or  even  the  rashes  in  chicken  pox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  etc.  It  was  in  particular  used  for 
conditions  resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  bare  skin 
with  nettles,  the  spurs  of  rye  and  other  grains,  commonly 
in  harvest  time.  The  use  of  Nesselsucht  was  more  re- 
stricted ; it  usually  referred  to  nettierash. 

For  weibelsucht  one  was  to  crawl  into  a'  flour  bag  or 
rub  with  rye  flour;  drink  elderberry  tea,  morning  and 
evening;  wash  with  vinegar  in  which  bloodroot  had  lain 
for  several  days.  For  hives  one  was  to  rub  himself 
against  a pig’s  litter  where  young  pigs  had  lain,  or 
against  a pig’s  trough.  For  shingles  one  was  to  sprinkle 
the  affected  parts  with  the  blood  coming  from  the  ampu- 
tated tail  of  a black  cat. 

A clear  skin  was  a sign  of  beauty,  especially  in  women. 
Pimples,  acne,  were  unsightly. 

For  red  spots  on  the  skin  (“Roden  Dupffen  od. 
Pfinen”) : 

“Pulverize  a half  ounce  of  sulphur  and  also  a half 
ounce  of  camphor;  put  in  glass  and  add  a half  meas- 
ure of  rose  water.  Close  tightly  and  set  in  the  sun 
ten  days.  Besmear  your  face  with  this  water.  It 
will  help  in  a short  time”  (M19). 
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During  the  hot  dog  days  children  were  warned  not  to 
go  in  bathing  on  account  of  being  bitten  by  blutsuckler 
— bloodsuckers ; nor  to  go  barefooted  on  account  of  hurts- 
pocke — dog  pimples.  Accordingly  hunspocke  would  be 
pimples  gotten  during  the  dog  days.  The  name  is  com- 
monly applied  to  very  large  pimples. 

One  v/ho  has  any  itchy  eruption  is  gretzich.  An  irrit- 
able person  is  gretzich.  The  real  itch  is  practically  un- 
known among  our  people  at  the  present  time.  It  may 
have  been  more  or  less  pervalent  in  the  backwoods  in 
former  times.  A remedy  from  Fayette  County  runs : 

'‘Mix  equal  parts  of  lard,  sulphur,  and  the  inner 
bark  of  the  aider,  heat  the  mixture  and  prepare  as 
an  ointment,  which  must  be  used  on  three  succes- 
sive mornings,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  after  careful  washing  new  clothes  must  be  put 
on”  (G52). 

When  we  speak  of  gretz  at  the  present  time  we  refer 
to  the  swellings  caused  by  the  bite  of  a minute  insect 
called  locally,  in  English,  berry  tick.  Its  habitat  is  high 
dry  grass,  or  thick  briar  patches,  or  thick  bushes.  It  is 
most  abundant  during  the  berry  season.  The  swellings 
caused  by  it  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  bite  of  the 
mosquito,  but  larger,  more  annoying,  and  more  persistent. 
Preventive  measures  are  sought  in  a salt  water  bath 
immediately  upon  return  from  berry  picking;  in  carry- 
ing a sprig  of  pennyroyal  in  the  stocking;  in  w’caring  a 
woolen  cord  around  the  ankle.  For  another  remedy, 
sulphur  and  deep  wild  ground,  that  is  ground  that  had 
not  been  turned  by  the  plov/,  were  to  be  mixed  together 
and  used  to  rub  the  afflicted  parts  (M36a). 

An  old  time  remedy  for  erhgrind — birth  scab,  was 
made  of  vinegar  of  wine,  prepared  pitch,  lint,  three 
spoonfuls  of  hemp,  and  white  flour,  boiled  together  in  a 
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new  earthen  vessel  (‘"Bott”),  and  then  smeared  on  un- 
bleached cloth  and  applied.  It  was  to  be  laid  around  the 
head  three  days  and  then  removed.  This  was  to  be  re- 
peated until  the  head  was  clean  (M30). 

FRECKLES,  MOLES,  BIRTHMARKS 

Suynmerflecke,  sunneflecke,  Sommersprosse : freckles. 
Pefferfleck,  mol,  mal,  marrick,  Feuermal:  mole  on  the 
skin;  scar. 

Muttermol,  muttermarrick:  birthmark. 

Lewwerflecke,  Leberflecke:  liverspots.  A skin  covered 
with  liverspots  is  fleckich. 

Moler,  marricker,  schramm,  schrnm,  wund  narb:  scar. 

Freckles  are  caused  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  or  by 
rain  falling  on  the  face  while  the  sun  is  shining.  As  a 
protection  a sun-bonnet  is  to  be  worn.* 

The  water  which  falls  from  heaven  has  healing 
powers,  whether  in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  hail,  or  snow. 
It  is  especially  beneficial  if  it  fails  during  a holy  season 
or  on  holy  places— as  during  Easter,  and  on  God's  acre, 
the  cemetery. 

To  remove  freckles  one  was  to  wash  the  face  with 
water  gathered  from  tombstones,  and  come  away  with- 
out looking  behind ; on  the  first  day  of  May  with  water 
that  was  found  in  a stump;  with  May  dew  and  dry  the 
hands  on  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  freckles  are 
to  be  transferred;  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
May,  before  the  sun  is  up,  with  the  dew  from  the  grass, 
but  no  word  may  be  spoken  aloud  before  or  during  the 
procedure  (G52)  ; smear  with  frog  spawn. 

These  remedies  contain  an  occult  element.  The  month 


• Fleecy  clouds  are  known  as  scheppiche  or  scheflBche  wolke.  When  the  sky 
is  roth  schefiBch  at  sunset,  there  will  be  rain  on  the  morrow. 

When  mist  rises  from  the  wooded  hills  after  a rain  we  say,  in  Lebanon 
County  die  fix  koche  kaffi — the  foxes  are  boiling  coffee;  in  Lehigh  County,  di« 
base  kochi  kaffi  or  die  hexe  koche  kaffi. 
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of  May,  dW  rollick  Moi — the  roll-May,  comes  after  Wal- 
purgis  night,  when  the  spirits  are  abroad.  The  remedies 
may  originally  have  been  preventative  measures,  which 
in  course  of  time  became  curative. 

Where  women  take  upon  themselves  a greater  or  less 
portion  of  the  outdoor  work,  their  countenances  become 
hardened  and  roughened  by  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather.  To  such  a clear  white  skin  is  a thing  of  beauty. 
Clear  skin  could  be  gotten  by  washing  with  whey,  butter- 
milk, with  the  rag  used  in  washing  milk  cans  and  butter 
churns,  wine,  May  dew,  water  from  the  cooling  cask  of  a 
smithy;  “if  persons  have  freckles,  let  them  take  the  dew 
which  lies  upon  the  wheat  and  mix  it  with  rose  water 
and  lily  oil  and  wash’'  (M19). 

Baptismal  water  was  looked  upon  as  good  for  freckles. 
Here  the  idea  of  holy  water  again  recurs.* 

Birthmarks  and  m.oles  are  inherited.  Birthmarks  are 
due  to  prenatal  influences — as  a bruise  or  burn  on  the 
body  of  the  mother,  or  the  morbid  reaction  of  the 
mother  to  a blemish  in  another.  They  are  transmitted 
through  several  generations,  but  wdll  disappear  if  rubbed 
with  the  hand  of  a corpse.  Moles  are  sometimes  called 
lewiverflecke,  though  the  latter  are  brown  spots  which 
periodically  appear  and  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  liver. 

A mole  on  a newborn  baby  was  to  be  removed  by 
smearing  with  the  afterbirth.  For  the  cure  of  a birth- 
mark, the  head  of  a living  eel  was  to  be  cut  off  and  rub- 
bed on  the  birthmark  and  the  blood  allowed  to  dry. 
Thereupon  the  procedure  was  to  be  repeated  with  a 
second  and  a third  eel.  Then  the  three  eel  heads  were 


• The  power  of  purification  of  baptismal  water  is  so  great  that  if  a mother 
drinks  of  the  water  with  which  her  child  was  baptized  she  will  be  divorced. 
“Holy  water"  could  be  gotten  by  gathering  March  snow  or  rain  water  and  in- 
serting in  it  pieces  of  paper  on  which  scriptural  texts  were  written  (Leh.). 
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to  be  tied  together  and  buried  under  a stone  under  the 
eaves. 

EXCRESCENCES,  WARTS,  WENS,  CORNS,  ETC. 

Gewechs,  auswachs,  Auswachs:  excrescent  growth; 
wart. 

Wd7'z,  wart,  Warze:  wart. 

Graehak,  greahdg,  greahndk,  kraehdg,  Hetzenaugen, 
.Herzeaugen.  Hiihneraugen,  Leichtdornen : corns 
(on  the  foot)  ; sometimes  for  a bunion. 

• Gewechs,  auswachs,  etc.,  are  general  terms  used  to 
designate  excrescent  growths  and  intumescences,  and 
may  denote  anything  from  small  warts  to  wild  flesh, 
tumors,  and  goitres;  they  are  frequently  used  for  the 
smaller  growths  as  wens  and  warts. 

Warts  are  gotten  by  handling  old  warty  legged  barn- 
yard fowls;  by  handling  or  killing  toads;  by  washing 
with  water  in  which  eggs  had  been  boiled. 

Our  home  remedies  are  few:  tie  a thread,  preferably 
silken,  around  the  wart;  tie  up  with  a horsehair,  es- 
pecially one  found  hanging  to  a stump;  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  wart  and  rub  with  the  juice  of  celandine,  house- 
leek,  milkweed,  broad  plantain,  or  dandelion;  with  hen- 
fat  fried  in  lard ; open  wart  and  rub  with  chalk ; smear 
with  olive  oil;  put  tip  of  match  on  wart  and  set  afire  to 
burn  off  wart;  burn  willow  bark  to  powder,  mix  with 
vinegar,  and  smear;  ''burn  the  wart  with  a rye  stalk  and 
then  take  an  onion*  and  boil  and  lay  with  salt  on  wart’" 
(M19)  ; bind  on  the  half  of  an  acorn  with  salt;  "lay  on 
a warm  piece  of  meat  from  the  carcass  of  a recently 

• Oar  people  say  “onions  eaten  in  the  morning  are  gold;  at  noon,  silver;  in 
the  evening,  lead"  (Leh.  Co.). 

The  onion  is  also  a love  oracle.  If  a girl  desires  to  know  whether  she  is 
destined  to  marry  a certain  young  man,  she  should  name  an  onion  after  him 
and  plant  it  upside  down  in  the  garden.  If  the  onion  grows  there  will  be  a 
marriage,  otherwise  not. 
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slaughtered  hog,  that  is  still  bloody’'  {A2,  1819)  ; lay 
on  bacon  sward  and  renew  every  day. 

Our  other  remedies  for  warts  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
sympathetic  cures,  the  idea  of  v/hich  is  the  transfer- 
ence through  an  intermediary,  which  by  physical  contact 
is  loaded  with  the  affliction  or  takes  it  upon  itself.  Thus 
warts  are  gotten  rid  of : 

By  burying  or  giving  away: 

Rub  warts  with  the  cloth  used  in  washing  a corpse 
and  bury  rag  under  the  eaves ; scratch  with  a nail  taken 
from  a coffin  until  the  warts  bleed ; rub  with  the  head  of 
a recently  killed  cock  and  bury  the  head  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house;  smear  with  blood  from  the  head  of  a 
newly  killed  eel  and  bury  head  at  a secret  place;  rub 
warts  with  roast  chicken  feet  and  bury  under  the  eaves; 
rub  with  pebbles  and  throw  into  an  open  grave;  with  a 
dead  apple  twig  and  cast  into  a furrow  that  is  about  to 
be  plowed  shut. 

The  idea  of  '‘stolen”  objects  occurs  repeatedly.  There 
are  apparently  two  reasons  for  their  use,  (a)  the 
secrecy- — an  essential  factor  in  sympathy  medicine — of 
the  cure  is  preserved,  (b)  a stolen  article  has  not  pre- 
viously been  sympathetically  inoculated,  has  not  pre- 
viously been  under  the  influence  of  the  “evil  eye.” 

Rub  warts  with  a dishcloth,*  with  a stolen  dishcloth, 
and  bury  it  under  the  eaves  of  the  house;  with  a stolen 
piece  of  lime;  “steal  a piece  of  fresh  meat — beef  being 
most  beneficial — rub  it  upon  the  wart  and  bury  at  the 
crossroad”  (G52)  ; “under  the  drop  of  the  roof”  (G54)  ; 
steal  a piece  of  bacon  rind,  rub  upon  warts  and  bury  un- 
der the  eaves  of  the  house;  with  a dishcloth  stolen  at  a 
moving,  in  the  morning  before  sunrise  and  bury  under 


• A dish  rag,  hidden  in  a hunter’s  clothes  without  his  knowledge,  will  bring 
luck  in  hunting  (Center  Co.). 
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the  eaves ; rub  warts  with  halves  of  an  onion,  with  warty 
apple,  raw  potato,  soft  green  walnuts,  a bean,  halves 
of  a bean,  grain  of  corn,  and  bury  under  the  eaves  of 
the  house. 

By  selling  or  giving  aivay: 

Sell  your  warts  for  a cent  and  throw  the  cent  away, 
or  put  it  away  so  that  it  will  not  be  used ; put  the  cent  in 
the  collection  plate  at  church  . Bury  under  the  eaves. 
Stick  a pin  through  the  wart  and  give,  the  pin  away ; tie 
a small  copper  coin  on  the  wart  and  then  give  the  coin 
away. 

By  counting: 

The  person  who  counts  your  warts  will  take  them 
away  from  you  to  his  own  body.  Tie  knots  in  a string, 
one  for  each  wart,  and  bury  under  the  eaves.  Cut  as 
many  notches  in  a piece  of  wood  as  you  have  warts,  rub 
them  with  the  notched  wood  and  bury  it;. as  the  wood 
decays  the  warts  will  pass  away.  Count  warts  silently, 
one  by  one,  with  forefinger,  while  looking  at  bright  full 
moon. 

By  washing: 

Wash  with  water  taken  from  cattle  dung;  with  the 
water  which  drops  from  a horse’s  mouth  as  it  returns 
from  the  watering  trough;  with  spittle  of  a posthumous 
person ; in  the  morning  with  spittle  that  has  collected  in 
the  mouth  over  night;  with  water  from  the  barrel  in 
which  the  blacksmith  cools  his  irons ; ‘"with  water 
found  in  a hollow  stump,  and  if  you  never  see  the  stump 
again  the  warts  will  go  away”  (G55). 

A sympathetic  cure  frequently  used  for  freckles  is  also 
regarded  as  a cure  for  warts : Wash  warts  with  dew  on 
the  first  three  mornings  in  May,  with  the  hands,  and  then 
with  the  wet  hands  strike  that  part  of  the  body  to  which 
the  warts  are  to  be  transferred. 
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By  mockery: 

'‘Call  a wart  on  a cow’s  udder  ‘fig’  and  it  will  disap- 
pear” (G51).  “Call  a wart  on  a horse  ‘asche’  and  it  will 
disappear”  (G51). 

By  analogy  or  with  the  formula  as  ...  so:  ^ 

“To  remove  warts  or  scars  the  person  so  affected  must 
look  at  the  moon  and  repeat  the  words:  'Was  ich  raib, 
nem  ab;  ivas  ich  sen,  nem  tsu — what  I rub,  decrease; 
what  I see,  increase.’  This  must  be  done  three  nights  in 
succession,  beginning  with  the  full  moon,  so  that  the  last 
trial  comes  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon”  (G52). 

“Another  method  of  a similar  character  is  to  rub  the 
warts  with  the  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand,  on  the  first 
night  that  the  new  moon  is  visible  and  recite  the  follow- 
ing lines:  ‘The  moon  will  increase,  but  my  warts  will 
decrease’”  (G52). 

On  three  successive  evenings  the  following  words  are 
to  be  spoken:  “New  moon,  what  I behold,  increase;  what 
I stroke,  decrease.” 

In  the  year  1930  we  collected  the  following  in  the 
vicinity  where  Prof,  Hoffman  (G52  and  G53)  had  been 
reared : Say  the  following  three  times  in  succession  while 
looking  at  the  new  moon  shining  in  through  the  window, 
“What  I see,  increase;  what  I touch,  decrease.” 

On  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  upon  seeing  the 
moon,  take  the  patient  out  into  the  open,  put  your  finger 
on  the  warts,  and  looking  at  the  new  moon,  say:  “What 
I see,  increases ; what  I touch,  decreases.”  Say  this  three 
times  in  succession  and  then  go  indoors  (G32). 

By  sending  them  along  as  the  third  in  a company: 

“If  you  see  two  persons  riding  a grey  horse,  say:  ‘If 
you  take  them,  take  them’;  and  pass  one  hand  over  the 
other”  (G54). 

“When  you  see  two  persons  riding  upon  one  horse. 
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say:  ‘Forward  rider,  rear  rider,  take  my  warts  with 
you^^^  (G51). 

By  pressure: 

Catch  a fowl  and  rub  the  wart  with  its  feet  and 
then  let  it  run;  rub  a wart  with  the  sole  of  your  shoe, 
preferably  that  on  the  right  foot,  and  walk  away. 

Whatever  the  sympathetic  cure  its  content  is  the  idea 
of  transference:  rub  a wart  with  the  first  toad  found 
in  the  spring  until  the  toad  is  dead ; upon  finding  an  old 
bone  rub  the  wart  with  it  and  replace  the  bone  as  you 
found  it;  roast  a small  cabbage  head  or  a cabbage  leaf 
until  soft,  rub  wart  with  it  and  feed  to  a cow ; pass  the 
right  foot  over  the  wart  three  times  (a  crude  form  of 
the  cross)  ; in  silence  pick  up  a pebble,  rub  the  wart  with 
it,  and  cast  over  the  left  shoulder  and  walk  away  without 
looking  backwards. 

Abdansddk,  July  80,  upon  which  day  weeds,  briars, 
bushes,  etc.,  are  cut  off  so  that  they  will  not  grow  again, 
is  the  best  day  for  treating  warts  and  corns. 

The  increase-decrease  branch  formula  mentioned 
above  was  also  used  for  wens:  Look  directly  over  the 
growth  towards  the  moon,  and  say:  “Whatsoever  in- 
creases, increases ; whatsoever  decreases,  decreases.” 
This  is  to  be  said  three  times  in  one  breath.* 

Otherwise  a wen  was  to  be  removed  by  striking  a 
severe  blow  on  it  with  a small  Bible,  hymnal,  or  prayer 
book  and  rubbing  briskly;  with  a hammer  used  by  an 
undertaken  to  nail  coffins  together;  by  passing  it  across 
the  head  of  a criminal  just  hanged;  by  drawing  a snake 
head  and  tail  nine  times  across  wen  and  each  time  saying, 
“Amen” ; bottling  a snake  and  leaving  it  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house  (probably  a sequence  of  the  preceding) ; 


• The  cure  seemingly  is  due  to  the  scriptural  passage  John  3,  20  : “He  must 
increase,  and  I must  decrease.’’ 
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bathing  a wen  three  times  with  May  dew  taken  from 
grass  in  graveyard  after  the  burial  of  a youth.* 

Aching  corns  foretell  rain,  or  a change  in  the  weather. 
Corns  were  cut  off  with  a sharp  knife,  or  shaved  off  with 
a sharp  razor.  The  cutting  was  to  be  done  in  the  waning 
moon,  or  on  ahdannsddk,  or  in  the  sign  of  Libra,  which 
was  the  zodiacal  sign  for  the  balancing  or  levelling  of 
things. 

Schpeckschwart,  a piece  of  rind  fat  of  a ham,  or  a slice 
of  seideschpeck — bacon  was  laid  on  and  renewed  as  soon 
as  dry,  usually  being  replaced  every  twenty-four  hours. 
A corn  drawn  out  in  this  way  was  regarded  as  being 
drawn  out  by  the  ^‘roots”  and  therefore  permanently  re- 
moved. 

A corn  was  to  be  rubbed  with  a small  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  v/hich  was  hidden  unobserved  in  a coffin  just  before 
burial  (G52). 

ABSCESSES,  BOILS,  CARBUNCLES,  SORES, 
ULCERS,  ETC. 

Schwaer,  gschwaer,  gschwier^  Gschwor,  Gschwar,  Sch 
waren,  Schweren:  an  open  sore;  an  ulcer;  abscess; 
boil,  or  at  times  even  a sw^elling,  cyst,  or  tumor ; par- 
ticularly a suppurating  sore.  Generally  a boil. 
Keesgschivaer:  cyst,  cheese  tumor.  Schlier:  ulcerated 
abscess,  boil,  or  carbuncle.  The  name  is  usually 
confined  to  discharging  sores,  boils,  and  glandular 
swellings.  Beule:  boil.  Blinder  gschivaer:  a boil 
that  does  not  come  to  a head. 

Karfunkel,  hlutschivaer,  katzekopp:  carbuncle.  PeschU 
bloder:  carbuncle;  infected  blister. 

Wund  schdde:  hurt,  sore  wound.  Beeser  schdde,  bees 
schdde:  a sore  suppurating  for  a long  time. 


• The  last  four  are  taken  from  Fischer’s  Olden  Times. 
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Schinnhloder : contusion.  Schteebloder:  contusion  of  the 
foot.  Verschinne:  to  abrade  the  skin.  Verquetsche: 
to  bruise  by  squeezing.  Verglemme:  to  bruise  by 
pinching.* 

Bios,  bloder,  are  names  generally  used  for  blisters.** 

Boils  and  carbuncles  are  due  to  evil  matter  in  the  body, 
or  to  bad  blood.  Carbuncles  are  distinguished  from  boils 
by  their  larger  size,  and  the  multiplicity  of  cores — butze. 

The  treatment  was  to  bring  the  boil  or  carbuncle  to  a 
head  so  that  the  butze  could  be  delivered.  For  this  end 
salves  and  poultices  were  used;  plantain  leaves  fried  in 
lard;  resin  from  the  pitch  pine;  a warm  application  of 
flour  and  milk;  a poultice  of  bread  crumbs  and  honey. 
All  these  were  thought  efflcacious  in  drawing  out  the 
thick  tough  core. 

More  heroic  measures  were  sometimes  used:  shoe- 
maker’s wax  was  heated  and  laid  on ; a bottle  was  heated 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  was  placed  tightly  upon  the 
center  of  the  carbuncle.  As  the  bottle  contracted  and 
cooled  the  sore  was  drawn  to  a head.  Or  cotton,  satur- 
ated in  alcohol,  was  placed  in  a wide  mouthed  bottle, 
the  cotton  ignited  and  held  over  the  carbuncle.  This 
created  a zuck — a vacuum  which  sucked  out  the  contents 
of  the  carbuncle. 

As  a relief  from  the  pain,  the  ectoderm  of  an  egg 
was  laid  on  a blister,  boil,  or  carbuncle;  a poultice  made 
of  bread  and  sweet  milk;  or  a poultice  made  of  bread 
baked  on  Good  Friday. 

To  further  the  healing  from  within  out,  which  was 
to  be  done  by  keeping  the  affection  clean,  soft,  and  moist. 


* A discolored  bruise  is  described  as  schwarz  un  bio — black  and  blue ; he  is 
“black  and  blue”  from  a kick,  from  falling,  etc, 

•*  A blister  which  draws  blood  is  a blutbloder.  A bloodwort  is  frequently 
called  blutgschwaer. 

Bubbles  are  called  blodre;  there  is  a belief  that  if  the  first  raindrops  as 
they  strike  the  street  draw  blodre  the  storm  will  be  of  short  duration. 
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an  onion  v/as  hollowed  out,  filled  with  finely  cut  soap, 
roasted  in  hot  ashes  until  soft,  mashed,  and  laid  on; 
rabbit  fat,  which  has  such  marvelous  drawing  powers 
that  if  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  will  cure  a sore 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  was  used  as  a smear. 

Parts  of  the  body  become  chafed  through  riding — in 
the  saddle  or  bareback — walking  in  ill  fitting  shoes  or 
clothes;  by  the  rubbing  of  clothes  wet  with  sweat.  This 
condition  is  spoken  of  as  wund;  I am  ivund — rubbed  open 
or  raw  under  the  arms,  on  the  back,  etc. 

Cool  dark  ground,  freshly  upturned,  was  frequently 
used.  The  chafed  parts  were  gently  rubbed  with  the 
ground ; or  the  unfortunate  one  sat  or  lay  on  the  ground 
with  the  chafed  parts  uncovered  and  pressed  or  buried 
in  the  ground.  Wheat  dust  gathered  at  the  winnowing 
mill  w^as  rubbed  on  the  wounded  parts ; elderberry  leaves 
fresh  with  dew  were  laid  on.  Fresh  elderberry  leaves 
with  the  dew  upon  them  were  carried  in  the  pocket. 

According  to  Fogel  there  is  a belief  that  the  burning 
of  combings  causes  headaches;  and  a belief  that  the 
burning  of  human  feces  caused  a chafed  body.  In 
Lebanon  County  there  is  a different  belief;  there  they 
believe  that  the  combings  and  the  clippings  should  be 
burned  to  prevent  the  birds  from  gathering  them  and 
weaving  them  into  their  nests,  which  would  cause  head- 
aches; and  hair  shaven  from  the  face  is  to  be  burned 
to  prevent  ingrown  hairs. 

Little  children  become  chafed  in  the  crotch,  behind  the 
ears,  in  the  arm  and  knee  pits,  and  in  the  folds  of  the 
neck,  through  the  sharpness  of  the  sweat  or  the  urine. 
Relief  is  to  be  given  by  frequent  washing  with  cold 
water  and  dusting  with  flour. 

A bedfast  person  is  bettlehrrich  and  may  sick  uffleje 
— get  open  wounds,  by  lying  too  long  in  one  position,  or 
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over  a long  period  of  time,  or  on  bedclothes  saturated 
with  sharp  sweat. 

As  a preventative,  the  back  of  the  patient  was  greased 
with  hot  lard ; he  was  to  lie  on  an  old  worn  sheepskin ; on 
woolen  pillows  covered  with  silk.  A rukschtee — rest 
stone,  a small  roundish  stone  gotten  on  some  post  or 
fence  was  placed  under  the  pillow  to  induce  sleep 
(G51).* 

Chafed  wounds  were  bathed  with  cold  water.  A 
bright  unused  crock,  with  or  without  water,  a bright 
shining  axe,  or  upturned  sod,  was  placed  under  the  bed 
to  draw  the  sores  to  itself.  “A  vessel  filled  with  fresh 
water  every  day  and  placed  under  the  bed  will  prevent 
soreness”  (Gll). 

The  treatment  of  wounds  was  (1)  to  stop  the  bleeding, 

(2)  to  bind  up  the  wound  to  promote  healing  together, 

(3)  the  application  of  healing  remedies  for  a healthy 
growth  of  tissue,  the  drawing  out  of  foul  tissue — faul 
fleesch  and  the  prevention  of  proud  flesh — wild  fleesch. 

To  stop  bleeding  the  wounded  part  was  immersed  in 
cold  water ; the  wound  was  covered  with  ground  or  flour ; 
the  wound  was  bound  tightly.  Branch  formulae  were 
widely  used.  These  will  be  treated  at  length  below. 

Wounds  from  rusty  nails  or  dirty  splinters  were 
thought  to  bring  on  lockjaw,  blood  poisoning,  or  gan- 
grene. To  prevent  infection  salt  was  sprinkled  in  the 
wound;  turpentine  poured  into  it;  a slice  of  bacon  tied 
on  to  draw  out  the  inflammation  and  the  poison.  The 
wound  was  tightly  bandaged  to  keep  out  the  air. 


* Farmers  cultivating  their  fields  in  localities  where  rounded  stones  were 
uncommon,  often  upon  finding  one  would  place  it  on  a post  or  in  a post  hole. 
Smooth  or  round,  or  even  jagged  blackstones  were  looked  upon  as  “thunder 
atones"  gwidder  schtee,  dunner  schtee  and  were  believed  to  fall  from  heaven 
with  the  peal  of  the  thunder.  They  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  house,  being 
regarded  as  a protection  against  lightning.  They  were  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
homes  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  probably  were  Indian  stones. 

The  idea  back  of  the  rukschtee  seems  to  lie  in  the  similarity  of  its  roundness 
to  the  round  head  of  man. 
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Pus  is  called  dreck  or  medering.  A festering  wound 
brennt  dreck,  eidert,  eelert,  or  odert.  Clotted  blood  is 
geronne  or  grunne  hint.  An  inflamed  wound  is  rodldfich, 
and  swells  up.  To  prevent  swelling  in  the  case  of  a 
wound  caused  by  a nail  or  a sliver,  a penny  was  to  be 
tied  on  (M23). 

To  relieve  the  pain  a poultice  of  cow  dung  was  applied 
(Leb.) ; the  rag,  with  which  one  first  bound  the  wound 
was  to  be  taken,  placed  in  water  in  which  pretty  much 
verdigris  had  been  placed,  the  verdigris,  however,  was 
not  to  be  stirred  beforehand  (G38). 

Wounds  heal  together — samme  heele,  while  carbuncles 
and  boils  heal  from  within  out — ahheele. 

To  further  the  healing  the  half  on  an  onion,  dog  fat, 
skunk  fat,  unsalted  butter,  a squill  fried  in  fat,  home- 
made soap  soaked  in  vinegar,  a cloth  saturated  with 
vinegar  or  with  vinegar  in  which  agrimony  had  been 
boiled,  or  a spider  web,  was  bound  on.  Urine  was  some- 
times applied  to  minor  wounds  and  scratches. 

Hoffman  relates  that  wounds  and  bruises  were  bathed 
with  a ‘Tincture  of  Momordica  balsamia,  a bottle  of 
which  is  kept  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  When  the  plant 
or  vine  has  blossomed  and  the  pod  begin  to  grow,  a 
bottle  is  slipped  over  it  so  as  to  allow  the  fruit  to  grow 
to  its  full  size  within  the  vessel.  When  fully  ripe  the 
stem  is  cut  and  the  bottle  filled  with  whisky  or  brandy 
and  after  several  weeks  the  liquor  is  ready  for  use.”  One, 
even  at  the  present  time,  sees  such  bottles.  In  most  in- 
stances they  are  kept  merely  as  curiosa,  the  medical 
value  having  been  forgotten. 

If  the  instrument  or  nail  that  caused  the  wound  was 
rusty  or  became  rusty  soon  after  the  accident  the 
wounded  person  was  in  danger  of  getting  lockjaw.  Ac- 
cordingly the  instrument  was  to  be  kept  free  from  rust. 
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If  a nail,  it  was  greased  and  put  in  the  ground,  or  in  a 
dry  place,  or  hung  in  the  fireplace  or  chimney,  or  merely 
thrust  into  grease.  An  axe  was  greased  and  wrapped  in 
paper  or  a cloth  and  laid  away  in  a dry  place  or  even 
under  the  bed. 

For  lockjaw,  red  beets  were  crushed  fine,  put  in  a 
little  bag  and  worn  around  the  neck  (G51)  ; the  wounded 
part  was  repeatedly  dipped  in  a hot  strong  lye  made  of 
ashes,  or  bathed  in  flannels  wrung  out  from  warm  lye 
(M19)  ; as  long  as  the  mouth  could  be  kept  open  there 
was  hope  for  the  patient. 

In  wounds  and  sores  the  color  red  meant  inflammation ; 
the  color  yellow,  suppuration;  the  color  black,  the  pres- 
ence of  gangrene. 

Long  standing  wounds  were  known  as  evil.  For 

such  dock  was  to  be  taken  and  fried  in  sheep’s  tallow  and 
let  set  until  it  could  be  put  in  a pig’s  bladder.  The  bladder 
was  to  be  tied  shut  and  buried  in  the  ground  three  days. 
Meanwhile  the  patient  was  to  be  purged.  Then  the 
bladder  was  to  be  taken  out  and  the  wound  greased  with 
the  contents  and  again  buried  in  the  earth.  This  was  to  be 
done  on  three  consecutive  days,  each  day  at  the  same 
hour.  At  tlie  end  the  bladder  was  to  be  buried  forever 
(M2). 

If  such  a bees  sore  was  at  the  foot  and  all  other 
remedies  failed,  the  following  was  to  be  done:  “Bind  a 
double  linen  thread  on  a toad’s  foot,  on  the  same  side  as 
the  sore  foot,  without  handling  the  toad  with  the  bare 
hands  or  damaging  it  further  than  to  cut  off  its  foot, 
which  is  to  be  tied  on  the  sore  leg  and  left  there  until 
it  falls  off.  This  also  has  proven  good  for  horses”  (G29). 

A remedy  for  sores  at  the  foot — schteebloder,  bees 
ding,  kazeschpur — contusions  of  the  foot,  felon,  bunion : 
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^'Cut  out  a piece  of  turf  in  the  meadow  after  the 
pattern  of  the  foot,  replace  the  same  upside  down  in 
the  hole,  the  grass  on  the  down  side  as  the  foot 
rested  on  it''  (G29). 

Wounds  were  healed  with  “wound  wood,"  w^hich  could 
heal  all  wwnds.  Our  old  people  remember  the  name  and 
nothing  more.  The  “wound  wood"  must  have  been 
widely  known  for  the  remedies  which  mention  it  pay 
more  attention  to  its  cutting  than  to  its  use,  seemingly 
taking  for  granted  that  the  latter  was  common  knowl- 
edge. 

“To  cut  wound  wood.  Go  out  and  hunt  a small 
ash  tree.  On  Good  Friday,  before  sunrise,  take  a 
sharp  hatchet  or  axe  and  cut  off  a branch  or  the 
whole  tree  with  three  strokes — it  is  to  be  noted  that 
if  the  tree  does  not  fall  after  three  strokes  the  wood 
is  useless.  After  cutting  the  wood  rightly  let  it  lie 
until  the  sun  is  risen  and  shines  upon  it,  then  cut 
the  wood  up  into  small  pieces  and  you  have  the  true 
wound  wood.  Preserve  it  well.  If  you  should  hack, 
stab,  cut,  or  pinch  yourself,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood 
is  not  easily  stilled,  lay  the  wood  upon  the  wound 
so  that  the  wood  becomes  warm  and  the  wound  will 
heal  without  festering.  If  your  horse  has  a swell- 
ing lay  the  wood  upon  the  swelling  and  make  three 
crosses  upon  it"  (M19).* 

Silver  coins  or  a silver  spoon,  knife,  etc.,  was  laid  on  a 
bruise  or  a wound  to  prevent  discoloration  or  swelling. 

• In  the  American  Journal  of  Folklore,  Vol.  14,  1891,  page  165,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : “When  the  early  settlers  of  the  Hudson  River  came  over  from  Holland, 
they  seem  to  have  brought  with  them  a form  of  mixed  superstition  and  medicine 
called  ‘stick  doctoring.’  One  Dr.  Brink  practiced  at  Kingston.  He  is  reported 
as  always  carrying  two  little  fir  twigs,  crossed  and  a vial  of  ointment,  by  some 
said  to  be  oniy  butter  without  salt.  His  system  was  to  pass  his  finger,  covert 
with  his  ointment  several  times  around  the  affected  part  of  the  body,  then  place 
his  hands  crosswise  over  the  place  and  blow  against  the  cros.s.  He  would  then 
mark  a cross  over  the  spot  and  pass  his  sticks  two  or  three  times  over  it, 
muttering  something  unintelligible,  but  reporbd  to  be  the  Lord’s  prayer,  re- 
peated backwards.  If  the  injury  were  caused  by  a tool  or  weapon,  he  always 
bound  it  in  the  same  ointment,  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  until  the  wound  was 
healed.’’ 
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In  some  of  the  remedies  cited  above,  it  appears  as  if  a 
sudden  scare  was  aimed  at.  Fright  causes  cessation  of 
the  flow  of  the  blood,  as  is  seen  in  the  paleness  of  the 
countenance. 

The  wound  wood  was  also  used  in  veterinary  practice. 
Indeed,  its  first  appearance  in  our  imprints  was  probably 
in  a veterinary  publication.  In  1818  Homan  has  it  as  a 
remedy  for  all  wounds.  The  remedy  is  as  follows : 

‘‘Take  a one  year  shoot  of  hazel,  shave  the  bark 
cleanly  from  it,  and  then  cut  three  pieces  from  it 
each  as  long  as  the  wound  is  deep  and  each  three 
sided,  each  side  being  made  at  one  cut,  on  half  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  Then  take  one  after  the  other 
and  bore  in  the  wound  with  the  pointed  end  to  the 
depth  of  the  wound  and  then  thrust  them  with  the 
pointed  end  in  “Menschenkoth,’'  afterwards  wrap 
them  in  the  aforementioned  paper  and  put  in  a place 
removed  from  heat  and  cold.  It  should  be  noted 
that  when  the  wound  is  near  a joint  one  should 
not  bore  too  near  the  joint  with  the  hazel  sticks 
or  they  will  cause  a flow  of  the  synovial  fluid  which 
cannot  be  stilled.*  (G25). 

The  simple  folk  version  runs  thus : 

“For  fresh  wounds  take  hazel  “Hass  or  Hassel 
Hals,”  of  a year’s  growth,  take  three  pieces  and 
make  all  bloody  at  the  ends  and  that  three  times, 
and  every  time  beginning  with  the  first;  and  then 
also  do  the  same  with  “Nothdurst”  and  then  wrap 
in  a paper  or  linen  rag  and  preserve  in  the  chimney 
or  elsewhere  so  that  it  stays  warm  and  dry;  and 
keep  the  wound  well  bandaged”  (M4). 


• A fork  of  hazel  wood  was  used  td  search  for  hidden  water. 
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SWELLINGS,  TUMORS,  WENS,  ETC.  ; 

Schwelling , Schwellung,  gschwulst,  gewecks,  Gewex, 
Gewachs,  Haisch,  Heisch:*  swelling;  tumor;  lump; 
excrescence.  Haisch  was  used  in  hi'auch  formulae 
for  an  inflamed  swelling  (Entzundungs-Gesch- 
wulst) . 

Kaesgnopp,  kaesschwaere : wen ; sebaceous  cyst. 
Weitschivelling , iveitschivellen,  Weiss  Schwellung:  white 
sv/elling;  synovitis.** 

Englisch  grankheet  (in  part)  : scrofula. 

Gropp,  kropp,  krepf,  dicker  hols:  goitre.  Dicker  hols 
was  used  for  any  swelling  of  the  neck,  swollen 
glands,  but  usually  goitre. 

Kropf,  any  painful  glandular  swelling,  but  specifically 
goitre. 

GschwoUe  dries,  tvachsgnopp:**"^  swollen  gland. 

White  swelling  was  a dreaded  and  common  affliction 
in  past  generations  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
remedies  which  we  have  found.  At  the  present  time 
little  more  than  the  name  is  remembered. 

The  affliction  is  described  as  follows:  “white  swelling, 
a very  long  and  critical  illness  if  not  treated  immediately 
and  cured,  mostly  affects  children  and  young  people.  It 
occurs  at  a joint  or  above  and  below  the  same.  The 
principal  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  scatter  imme- 
diately the  infection,  which  centers  particularly  at  the 
bone.  If  this  is  not  done  foul  matter  will  gather  at  the 
bone  and  there  will  be  a swelling  and  the  pain  will  be- 
come unbearable.  The  swelling  must  then  be  brought  to 


* Corruption  of  Heiss. 

**  “White  swelling  or  Knochenfrass”  (G29). 

Wachsgnopp  is  a small  removable  nodular  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  gland 
(G52) — frequently  in  the  groin  region.  When  it  is  said  of  a clever  youth, 
'r  hot  gnebb  hinnich  die  ohre — he  has  lumps  in  back  of  the  ears,  the  meaning  is 
that  the  youth  is  growing  and  learning. 
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a head  and  opened  up,  whereby  nine  out  of  ten  persons 
become  lame  and  sulfer  unspeakable  pains.  The  symp- 
toms are:  “The  patient  cannot  stand  on  his  leg  or  use 
his  arm.  He  cannot  bear  to  see  one  point  with  the 
finger  at  the  sore  place  as  if  to  touch  it.  Finally  he 
moans  and  cries  out  unceasingly”  (G37). 

White  swelling,  sometimes  denoted  a tubercular  con- 
dition of  the  bone  resulting  from  a bruise.  In  the  words 
of  an  aged  woman:  “He  fell  and  hurt  his  leg.  And  the 
sore  ate  inwardly  around  the  bone  instead  of  outwardly. 
The  sore  opened  and  drained  for  a long  time.” 

A favored  remedy  was  gunpowder;  dog  bones  burnt 
to  powder  (M23)  ; a new  or  old  hat  burnt  to  powder 
(M19)  ; burnt  alum  and  burnt  egg  shells  (M2). 

Poultices  were  made  out  of : equal  quantities  of  the 
excrement  of  pigeons  and  swallows,  with  linseed  oil  and 
vinegar  of  wine,  boiled  together  and  laid  on  hot  (M26)  ; 
“boil  the  curds  of  swine  in  fresh  warm  milk  and  apply 
as  a plaster  on  the  whirlbone  of  the  knee”  (M26).  This 
last  remedy  is  also  for  “Glied  schwamm.”  Another 
name  occurring  in  the  written  remedies  is  “Glied  was- 
ser.”  Gliedivasser  is  translated  by  Lambert  as  synovial 
fluid.  Apparently  the  two  conditions  Glied  schwamm 
and  glied  ivasser  are  described  by  the  current  expression 
wasser  ujf  em  gnie — water  on  the  knee. 

For  gliedivasser  one  was  to  melt  together  elderberry 
shoots,  housewort,  old  lard  and  cov/  curds  and  apply 
(M23). 

The  folk-idea  is  that  the  synovial  fluid  lubricates  the 
joints,  functioning  like  oil;  this  fluid  collects  occasionally 
in  lumps  or  wens.  The  drying  up  of  the  fluid  causes  lame- 
ness. 

A universal  remedy  for  white  swelling : 

“From  the  kidneys  of  a barrow  hog  tr.ke  fat  that 
has  not  been  put  in  water  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
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beeswax  and  linseed  oil.  Put  together  in  an  earthen 
jar  in  which  there  has  been  no  water  and  let  it  sim- 
mer softly.  Stir  well  and  then  remove  from  the 
fire’’  (M5). 

For  synovitis  Fogel  lists  a sympathetic  cure: 

“Cut  off  the  right  leg  of  the  first  toad  seen  in  the 
garden,  put  in  bag  and  tie  around  the  neck.” 

This  remedy  was  probably  widely  known  as  evidenced 
by  the  following : 

“Take  the  warm  milk  of  a cow  lately  come  to 
milk  and  a toad  and  alum.  Squirt  milk  into  the 
wound  and  wash  out  the  wound,  then  tie  on  the  toad 
and  keep  on  the  wound  for  three  days”  (Mil). 

A swollen  leg,  in  the  absence  of  a bruise,  was  dropsical 
or  a millichbee — milk  leg.  To  draw  the  water  out  of  the 
leg  slices  of  horseradish  were  to  be  tied  to  the  foot,  and 
grated  horseradish  was  to  be  boiled  and  drunk  (Mil). 

A goiter  is  frequently  called  gropp  am  hals.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  it  is  due,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  persons,  to  lifting  or  carrying  overly  heavy  loads. 

Commonly,  however,  its  coming,  like  that  of  warts  and 
freckles,  is  seen  to  lie  in  no  outward  circumstance,  but 
to  be  shrouded  in  mystery.  For  such  an  affliction  sym- 
pathy medicine  holds  the  only  cure : 

“A  goiter  was  to  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  of  a 
corpse ; three  times  with  the  hand  of  a corpse ; with 
an  afterbirth;  with  a bone  from  a carcass;  a toad 
was  held  against  the  swelling  until  dead.” 

In  the  folk  mind  similar  stimuli  bring  similar  reac- 
tions. What  is  good  for  the  mysterious  wart  and  the 
equally  mysterious  wen,  is  also  good  for  the  mysterious 
goiter : 

“Look  at  the  waning  moon,  pass  your  hand  over 
the  diseased  parts  and  say,  ‘What  I see  must  in- 
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crease;  what  I feel  must  decrease’  ” (G54). 

For  swollen  glands  fat  was  applied. 

A tumor  was  to  be  moistened  with  spittle  from  an 
empty  stomach ; a string  which  had  been  tied  around  the 
finger  of  a corpse  was  to  be  tied  around  a tumor,  re- 
moved and  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  as  the  string  decayed 
the  tumor  vrould  disappear.  Stroke  a tumor  with  the 
hand  of  a corpse  and  the  tumor  will  disappear  with  the 
rotting  of  the  body. 

During  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  in  church 
the  tumor  is  to  be  stroked  and  the  words  spoken : “That 
is  sin  which  I see,  what  I stroke  shall  cease  to  be.” 

ERYSIPELAS,  INFLAMMATION 

Wildfeier.  rotldfe,  feierichros,  brand,  hesser  brand  (in 
part),  ros,  Wilde  Feuer,  Rothlauf,  Flug,  Fluck, 
Rose,  Brand  Rose,  Heiszer  Brand  (in  part).  Brand 
(in  part)  : erysipelas,  St.  Anthony’s  fire;  used  at 
times  for  other  similar  inflammatory  conditions. 

Wildfeier  must  have  been  quite  a common  aliment  in 
the  past,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  recipes 
for  its  cure.  The  name,  however,  is  applied  quite  loosely 
and  any  diffuse  or  spreading  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  skin  or  wounds,  accompanied  with  heat,  was  likely 
to  be  so  called.  An  older  name  for  erysipelas  is  ros.  This 
name  also  has  a more  general  meaning;  the  blood  itself, 
menses,  reddish  skin  eruptions  of  all  and  sundry  kinds. 
When  referring  directly  to  erysipelas  it  was  generally 
used  as  di  feirich  ros.  At  the  present  time  our  folk 
regard  di  feirich  ros  as  the  most  severe  form  of  erysipe- 
las, es  kummt  in  schtraenie  un  tvanns  ans  haerz  ziegt 
machs  dot — it  comes  in  streaks  and  if  it  should  draw  to 
the  heart  it  will  cause  death.  Brand  Rose  was  used  for 
a gangreneous  erysipelas  with  patches  of  dark  colored 
extravasated  tissues. 
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Rotlcife,  although  often  specifically  used  for  erysipelas 
covered  a wide  range  of  ailments ; it  was  in  common  use 
for  any  cutaneous  inflammatory  affliction  with  a dis- 
charge or  with  a quick  kindling,  burning  red  rash ; pustu- 
lar eruptions  in  fevers  (measles,  scarlet,  etc.)  ; inflamed 
wounds  and  swellings;  now  and  then  for  the  red  riihr — 
dysentery.* 

Flug  was  a more  or  less  general  term  for  reddish  skin 
rashes,  nettlerash,  eczema,  etc.,  but  was  often  specincaliy 
used  for  a spreading  erysipelas.  Another  early  name 
with  like  significance  was  Drach. 

Heeser  brand,  a term  used  to  designate  a dry  hard  form 
of  gangrene  was  also  used  for  erysipelas  or  other  acute 
hot  skin  eruptions. 

“Wildfeier  appears  in  three  different  ways  on  man.  At 
times  it  comes  like  poison,  again  in  small  pustules  as 
when  one  has  burned  himself,  at  other  times  in  large 
patches.  To  branch  this  a woman  who  has  borne  twin 
boys  should  strike  fire*  on  the  head  of  the  afflicted  one, 
two  times  in  two  hours  and  do  the  same  on  the  following 
day.  This  is  a sure  cure”**  (G29). 

Homan  states  in  his  branch  book  that  brauche  is  the 
only  cure  for  erysipelas.  There  are  more  branch  formu- 
lae for  erysipelas  than  for  any  other  affliction,  seemingly 
showing  that  brauche  was  widely  practiced  in  this  in- 
stance. Even  at  the  present  time  persons  are  met  who 
steadfastly  claim  that  there  is  no  cure  save  brauche  for 
erysipelas — Wann  sie  nett  zum  branchdoktor  gekt  sch- 
tirbt  sie — if  she  doesn’t  go  to  the  braucher  she  will  die. 


• In  the  upper  Palatinate,  according  to  Brenner-Schaeiter.  who  is  speaking 
of  “flusz”:  “If  the  skin  is  affected  it  is  a ‘Rothlaufilusz.’  Every  chilly  feeling 
(chills)  is  named  ‘Kalt  uberlaufen’  also  Rolhlauf.  Here  the  physician  must  use 
rare  judgment  to  know  from  the  statements  of  the  ill  person  if  he  means 
Rothlauf  in  the  meaning  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  if  he  means  a fever 
chill.” 


* With  flint  and  steel. 

*•  “Dies  ist  eine  gewisze  Probe.” 
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This  may  explain  the  absence  of  home  remedies  for 
the  ailment.  We  have  only  one  that  was  orally  communi- 
cated : a salve  made  of  sheep  tallow,  scrapings  from  the 
elderberry  tree  and  goose  excrement. 

The  written  remedies,  likewise,  are  few : for  erysipelas 
take  alum  and  sweet  milk  (M4)  ; take  alum,  sweet  milk 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  (M4). 

A sympathetic  cure  was  to  kill  and  cut  open  a dog, 
and  have  the  sufferer  place  his  feet  in  the  cavity  upon 
the  entrails  (G55).  The  braucher  or  person  essaying  the 
role  of  braucher  would  throw  shovelfuls  of  live  coals 
over  the  patient,  at  the  same  time  whispering  the  healing 
words;  pass  a shovelful  of  live  coals  over  the  patient 
who  faced  the  west,  from  east  to  west  three  times ; wave 
a firebrand  or  lighted  tallow  candle  over  the  patient; 
pass  a blazing  white  oak  splinter  three  times  around  the 
body;  throw  a shovelful  of  live  coals  over  the  body; 
striks  sparks  over  the  body  with  flint  and  steel. 

When  we  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  words  used 
we  find  that  erysipelas  was  regarded  as  a dem.onic  per- 
sonification. One  formula  used  was: 

*‘Wildfeier,  Ich  jag  dick;  wildfeier  pack  dich, 

In  Name  des  Vadders,  Sohns,  etc” 

“Wild  fire,  I chase  thee;  wild  fire  be  gone, 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  etc.” 

Emma  Gertrude  White  (G55),  describes  vividly  the 
curing  of  erysipelas : “The  method  of  treatment  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  curing  a case  of  erysipelas,  for  instance,  the 
practitioner,  if  she  may  be  so  called,  enters  the  patient’s 
presence  with  a skein  of  red  woolen  yarn.  With  this 
she  takes  careful  measurements  about  the  hea'd,  chest, 
and  limbs.  During  the  process  she  'says  words’ — re- 
peats the  charm  in  an  undertone,  so  low  that  neither 
patient  nor  bystanders  can  distinguish  their  meaning. 
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As  the  names  of  the  Trinity  usually  form  a part  of  the 
charm,  I guess  this  is  why  it  is  so  called. 

‘"She  then  takes  red  woolen  threads,  on  which  the 
measurements  are  indicated  by  knots,  and  smokes  them 
in  a barrel  over  a fire,  after  the  primitive  fashion  of  cur- 
ing hams — curing  her  patient  at  the  same  time. 

‘‘Should  the  patient  fail  to  recover,  he  may  be  sub- 
jected to  another  mode  of  treatment.  Erysipelas  is  also 
called  wild  fire.  The  method  of  treatment  as  given  to 
me  is  thus: 

“ ‘Take  fire  and  pass  around  three  times,  saying  each 
time  these  words : “Tame  fire,  take  away  wild  fire.”  Say 
them  morning,  night,  and  evening.'  ” 

White  continues  with  the  description  of  what  one  sus- 
pects is  a further  treatment  of  erysipelas,  under  the  old 
name  of  “Brand” : 

“There  are  those  who  ‘blow  out'  burns,  .as  it  is  called. 
This  is  firmly  believed  in  by  many  people  who  claim  to 
be  otherwise  free  from  superstition. 

“The  blessed  Virgin  went  over  the  land. 

What  does  she  carry  in  her  hand? 

A fire-brand. 

Eat  not  in,  thee.  Eat  not  further  around.  - 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

For  inflamed  swellings  or  wounds:  Lay  on  ground 
horseradish;  common  plantain  leaves;  a poultice  of  cow 
dung;  red  beet  leaves;  a rotldf  salve  was  made  by  frying 
jimson  weed,  blacksnake  root  and  celandine  together  in 
lard. 

Our  written  remedies  employed  a large  number  of  dif- 
ferent plants  for  rotW.fe.  The  birch  catkins  were  used 
as  an  amulet: 
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‘'Without  being  spoken  to,  take  nine  catkins  of  a 
birch  branch  on  a Friday  morning  and  hang  them 
on  your  person.  Every  year  take  fresh  ones”  (M26). 

The  pearly  everlasting  was  used  in  a smear: 

“Take  green  pearly  everlasting  flowers  (‘Rhein- 
blumen’),  chamomile,  of  each  a handful;  fry  in  un- 
salted butter.  Press  out  and  smear  the  swelling. 
The  inflammation  will  pass  away  and  the  swelling 
will  disappear”  (Mil). 

The  wild  indigo  root  was  boiled  in  vinegar : 

“Take  wild  indigo  root  and  sassafras  root'  and 
boil  until  the  liquor  becomes  thick.  Then  add  vine- 
gar and  let  boil  until  it  becomes  thick.  Then  add 
vinegar  and  let  boil  until  it  becomes  thick  enough 
to  smear  on  a cloth.  Lay  on  swelling”  (M19). 

Rue  was  boiled  in  wine: 

“For  swellings  take  two  handfuls  of  water  speed- 
well (‘bachbunden’)  and  three  handfuls  of  rue.  Boil 
in  wine  and  apply  warm”  (M26). 

Ground  with  vinegar  was  used : 

“Take  vinegar  and  ground  that  has  been  dug  out 
far  below  the  surface  and  that  never  was  turned 
up.  Put  the  ground  in  vinegar.  Heat  and  apply” 
(M36a). 

The  use  of  ground  and  vinegar  indicates  a very  old 
remedy  and  so  does  the  use  of  sweet  milk : 

“Take  sweet  milk.  Rub  soft  bread  into  small 
lumps  (‘Ruble’)  and  cook  well  and  lay  on  as  hot 
as  can  be  born;  or  take  broad  plantain  leaves  and 
toast  them  well  in  smoke  or  over  coals  and  apply 
warm.  The  great  burdock  leaves  will  answer  the 
same  purpose”  (Mil). 

Rotldfe,  however  often  signified  something  more  than 
inflammation  of  a wound  or  a swelling,  namely  rheu- 
matic joints  or  even  stiffening  of  the  limbs: 
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*‘In  spring  take  the  first  three  sprays  of  elder- 
berry blossoms.  Boil  in  a quart  of  sweet  milk  in  a 
new  earthen  pot,  early  on  a Friday  morning.  Drink 
the  liquor  as  warm  as  possible.  Do  this  three  times 
in  succession,  every  time  with  fresh  elderberry 
blossoms.  Will  help  man  or  woman  for  thirty  years” 
(Mil). 

It  also  denoted  something  that  could  be  sweated  out — 
a cold : 

“Take  of  the  savin  tree  (‘Sefel  baum’)  ; funiigate 
yourself.  Thereupon  take  sloe  blossoms,  water  of 
elderberry  blossoms,  and  mix  with  good  theriac. 
Take  in  bed  and  upon  sweating  take  a flour  bag 
and  wrap  around  head.” 

Later  we  shall  see  that  sulphur  was  carried  on  the  per- 
son as  a preventive  for  rheumatism,  and  we  find  that 
alum  was  to  be  carried  along  for  rotldfe: 

“Carry  a piece  of  alum  on  your  person  that  you 
have  demanded  three  times  for  God’s  sake  (‘um  des 
Gottes  Willen’),  or  sew  up  three  little  pieces  and 
carry  under  the  right  arm”  (Mil). 

Turning  to  more  specific  sympathy  cures  we  first  of 
all  find  one  that  reminds  of  the  cure  used  by  die  bio  Betz 
for  rheumatism: 

“Take  water  out  of  a white  oak  stump  and  dip 
into  it  a hank  of  yarn,  upon  which  as  yet  no  water 
has  come ; draw  the  hank  of  yarn  through  the 
water;  then  take  the  yarn  out  of  the  water  and  tie 
around  the  leg,  taking  care  that  no  water  enters 
the  wound,  if  there  is  one”  (Mil). 

For  inflammation  of  the  female  breasts: 

“Take  the  crown  of  a man’s  hat,  the  greasier  the 
better,  cut  a hole  in  the  middle  so  that  the  pap  can 
come  through.  Lay  on  the  breast  so  that  the  greasy 
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side  will  lie  on  the  bare  skin.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  and  quickest  remedies  for  female  breasts  of  all 
the  remedies  that  can  be  found.  It  will  immediately 
take  away  all  pain  and  inflammation’’  (Mil). 

In  a branch  formula  which  we  heard  orally  in  Mont- 
gomery County  rotldf  is  joined  with  dracMragon, 

*'D'r  rotldf  un  d'r  drach 

Fliehe  mi  nammer  iwiver  d'r  bach: 

D*r  drach  ferschwindt, 

Un  d'r  rotldf  fergingt.” 

‘‘The  red-walk  and  the  dragon,  too, 

Together  over  the  brooklet  flew; 

The  dragon  vanished  and  the  red-walk  passed 
away.” 

Another  branch  rem.edy  from  the  same  county : 

** Heist,  heist,  heist, 

Geh  wek  und  komm  nicht  wiederf* 

“Hot  swelling,  hot  swelling,  hot  swelling, 

Go  away  and  come  not  again.” 

Another  heard  at  Egypt,  Pa.: 

''Rothlauf,  Ich  gehe  durch  en  rodi  wald 
In  dere  rode  wald  is  en  rode  kirche; 

In  dere  rode  kirche  schteht  en  rode  aldor; 

Auf  dem  rode  aldor  liegt  en  rode  messer; 

Mit  dem  rode  messer  schneid  ich  des  Jesu  brode. 
Dreimal  V,  S.  u.  H.  G.  Drittmal,  AmenP 

“Red-walk,  I go  through  a red  woodland; 

In  the  red  woodland  there  is  a red  church; 

In  the  red  church  there  is  a red  altar; 

On  the  red  altar  there  is  a red  knife; 

With  the  red  knife  I cut  the  bread  of  Jesus. 

Say  three  times  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
And  after  the  third  time,  Amen.” 
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Above  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  rotldfe  is  a general 
term  signifying  inflammatory  infection.  However,  in 
the  imprints  and  written  remedies  it  usually  refers  to 
erysipelas.  Inflammation  as  such  is  ascribed  to  a cold, 
V hot  halt  nei  grickt- — he  got  cold  in  it. 

EPIDEMICS  AND  PLAGUES. 

Pescht,  pess,  Pest,  Pestilenz,  blok,  plok,  Plage,  Pflage,  die 
sucht,  sucht:  pestilence,  plague;  any  serious  epi- 
demic disease  of  high  mortality.  A contagious  dis- 
ease is  arhlich  or  schtecktd. 

Luft  Seiche:  epidemic  influenza. 

Roller,  die  koller:  cholera. 

Gehl  fieiver,  Gelbe  Fieber,  Amerikanische  Pest:  yellow 
fever. 

Pescht  and  Pestilenz  were  used  for  any  infectious  or 
epidemic  disease,  especially  those  with  high  mortality. 
Blok  was  used  specifically  in  the  same  way,  but  it  also 
had  a general  meaning  of  a troublesome  or  persistent 
minor  ailment  or  merely  illness.  It  was  sometimes  given 
to  epilepsy,  dysentery  and  grippe.  Sucht  and  Seiche  de- 
note epidemic  diseases  of  all  kinds,  such  as  influenza, 
dysentery,  etc. 

The  people  had  a very  real  dread  of  plagues,  either 
through  tradition  or  from  reading,  and  especially  looked 
upon  all  febrile  conditions  that  developed  boils  or  car- 
buncles with  lively  suspicion.  The  name  Schwarze  Tod- 
Black  Death  of  the  14th  century  was  not  unknown.  The 
yellow  fever  epidemics  of  1793  and  1797  did  much  to 
perpetuate  in  this  country  the  name  pescht  by  which  it 
was  generally  known.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
smallpox — die  parble  pescht,  typhus,  and  cholera.* 

• The  word  pescht  occurs  in  a couplet  regarding  pimpernel : 

Us’d  recht  biewernell. 

Dann  griejet  ihr  die  pescht  net  so  schnell. 

Use  freely  of  pimpernell 
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An  epidemic  disease  was  looked  upon  as  an  entity, 
something  which  was  abroad  to  ravage  the  people — a 
demon  which  slew'  w’herever  it  could  find  a ready  victim. 
To  fight  such  a disease  one  was  above  all  things  else  not 
to  be  afraid.  This  particularly  w'as  to  be  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  person  who  came  into  contact  with  the  sick. 
Further  protection  was  given  by  the  use  of  good  brandy, 
onions  eaten  or  w'orn  on  the  person  (onions  are  an 
ancient  protection  against  evil  spirits)  and  for  men  a 
free  use  of  tobacco. 

A written  remedy  from  the  year  1794  says: 

‘Tor  the  pestilence  one  is  to  boil  garlic  and  rue  in 
strong  vinegar  of  wine  and  drink  of  the  liquor  in 
the  morning  and  evening”  (M30).* 

FEVERS,  MALARIA,  ETC. 

Fiewer,  hitz:  fever.  Langiuehriges  fieiver:  lingering 
fever. 

Kaltfieiver,  kaltfiber,  tvechselfieiver,  agie,  fierdehich 
fiezver,  Kaltefieber,  Wechselfieber,*  Sumpfieber,  Tag- 
liches  Fieber,  Zweitagiges  Fieber,  Dreitagiges  (Ter- 
tian) Fieber,  Viertagiges  (Quartan)  Fieber,  Funf- 
tagiges  (Quintan)  Fieber,  Sechstagiges  (Sextan) 
Fieber,  (Septan)  Fieber:  ague,  malaria,  intermit- 
tent fever. 

And  from  the  pest  you’ll  long  remain  well. 

Other  forms  are: 

Drinckt  tee  von  biewernell 

Dan  schtirbt  ihr  net  so  schnell. 

Bi  we  di  nell 

Dann  schtirb  ihr  net  so  schnell. 

The  first  couplet  above  was  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  a voice  from  heaven 
during  a great  pescht  (Sumneytown,  Pa.). 

* In  a letter  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Theobald  Faber  and  dated  “Near 
Ephrata  June  13.  1816,”  the  following  appears:  “Wir  haben  seit  dem  letzen 
Spatjahr  bis  in  den  Winter  viele  kranke  und  Sterbensfiille  in  unserer  Gegend 
gehabt.  D*ie  rothe  Ruhr  that  einen  starken  und  bey  manehen  todtlichen  Eingriff 
und  Anfang  des  Winters  brach  das  hitzige  Fieb<'r  sehr  stark  aus,  welches  auch 
ein  Blanches  leblos  darnieder  warf.  Die  Leuten  waren  sehr  furchtsam  fiir 
dieser  Krankheit,  doch  aber  dicse  Seuche  sind  nun  so  weit  von  uns  in  Gnade 
abgewandt.” 
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Beesfieiver,  naerveficwer  (in  part),  Typhus,  Typhose, 
frissel  (in  part),  Bosefieber,  Nervenfieber,  Hitzich- 
granket:  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever.  Schleich- 
fiewer:  walking  typhoid. 

Schallach,  scharlachfiewer,  Roten  Schaden  (in  part)  : 
scarlet  fever,  scarlatina.  Schallachfrissel:  scarle- 
tina.  Blackich  schallachfieiver:  spotted  scarlet  fever. 

Each  fever  is  thought  to  have  its  day  of  “breaking’' — 
wann's  brecht.  These  are  uneven  days,  like  the  third, 
the  fifth,  the  seventh,  or  the  ninth,  numbers  which  have 
mystical  significance. 

The  various  names  for  malarial  fevers  are  self-ex- 
planatory. This  type  of  fever  was  often  referred  to  as 
“three  day  fever”  or  “four  day  fever,”  etc.,  from  the 
number  of  days  intervening  between  its  recurring  at- 
tacks, or  from  the  length  of  its  duration. 

No  distinction  was  made  between  typhoid  and  typhus. 
Two  forms  of  this  type  of  fever  were,  however,  recog- 
nized : typhoid  of  the  head  and  typhoid  of  the  body.  The 
former  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  Haernfiewer,  which 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  cerebral  meningitis  and  mas- 
toidites  which  are  haernentzhiding. 

Beesfiewer,  apparently,  is  quite  definitely  restricted  to 
the  typhoid  types.  Naervefieiuer,  according  to  Lambert, 
means  neurosis,  nervous  fever.  The  term,  however,  was 
more  generally  used  for  typhoid  fever. 

FHssel  is  a general  term  for  rash,  used  occasionally 
for  any  of  the  common  rashes,  like  those  of  chicken  pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  even  for  the  condtion  of  the 
skin  in  acute  frost  bite.  It  was  more  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  so  called  miliaria  fever. 

Roten  Schaden  generally  used  for  a bloody  type  of 
dysentery  was  also  sometimes  used  for  scarlet  fever.* 

* Wechselfieber  is  at  places  called  “den  Frieren.”  the  paroxisms  of  the  fever: 
“einen  Durrer.”  Typhus  fever  the  folks  call  “hitzige  Krankheit”  or  “Hitzige 
Nerven  krankheit.” — Brenner-Schaetfer. 
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Any  condition  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rises  and  falls  abnormally  is  regarded  as  fiewer.  A fiewer 
has  three  stages:  (1)  chills,  es  iiviverldft  mich — chills 
creep  over  me;  (2)  heat,  mei  hend  sin  drucke  un  ich  hab 
so  en  arjar  dasckt — my  hands  are  dry  and  I am  very 
thirsty;  (3)  sweat,  ich  bin  gschwitzt  ass  die  bettgleeder 
darch  un  darch  nass  lodre—l  perspired  so  much  that  the 
bed  clothes  were  ringing  wet.  A complication— wanri 
ebbes  dazu  kummt  is  always  dreaded. 

Sweating  was  an  indication  that  the  fiewer  was  break- 
ing. To  bring  about  sweating  was  the  end  aimed'  at  in 
the  treatment  of  fieivcrisch  conditions.  The  patient  was 
given  a drink  of  strong  liquor,  or  hot  tea  made  from  a 
schwitzg€greider—s>\Ne2Lt  herb,  put  to  bed  and  well  cov- 
ered with  a fedderbett — feather  bed. 

Agrimony,  wormwood,  mugwort,  feverfew,  chamo- 
mile, and  various  herbs  of  the  mint  family  were  regarded 
as  scliwitzgr eider.  Roots,  like  the  Virginia  snakeroot, 
dandelion,  sanicle,  or  herbs,  like  pipsissewa  and  sabbatia, 
were  put  in  whiskey  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A common  name  for  the  sassafras  tree  is  fiewerbdm. 
The  name  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  blossoms 
of  the  tree,  fresh  or  dried,  were  widely  used  for  fevers. 
Strawberry  leaf  tea  was  used  to  produce  diaphoresis 
(G52).  Elderberry  blossom  tea  was  used  for  scarlatina 
and  for  measles ; in  both  instances  to  bring  out  the  rash. 
An  infusion  of  parsley  root  was  regarded  as  an  excellent 
diuretic.  Viburnum  tea  was  used  for  measles.  Black- 
berry leaves  and  shepherd’s  purse  were  used  for  fevers 
accompanying  dysentery.  A decoction  of  sheep  excre- 
ment was  used  to  bring  out  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  and 
of  measles. 

The  value  of  herbs  medicinally,  was  often  seen  in  their 
bitterness — lieblich  bitter.  An  old  man,  tasting  the  root 
of  the  Hydrastis  canadensis,  remarked,  des  hot  grefte, 
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es  is  hitter — this  has  great  powers  for  it  is  very  bitter. 
A plant  with  a schtarrjar  schmack- — strong  taste,  or  a 
schtarrjar  geruch — a strong  odor,  has  great  medicinal 
powers : 

“Take  yarrow  (‘Schaafribba  oder  Schaafgarben’) 
press  out  the  sap  and  with  the  coming  of  the  fever 
give  the  patient  a tablespoonful  at  one  time”  (Mil). 

“Among  the  English  it  is  customary  in  case  of  fever 
to  receive  from  the  doctor  powdered  china,  or,  in  Eng- 
lish, Jesuits’  bark,  and  it  proves  beneficial  in  many  cases. 

This  powder  they,  likewise,  recommend  to  their  Ger- 
man neighbors  and  its  benefits  many,  but  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive because  it  is  brought  from  China.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  can  be  gotten  gratis  for  it  is  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  the  tree  called  ironwood  or  dogwood,  the  English 
name  Dackwood.  It  is  good  for  use  the  whole  year 
through,  but  in  spring  when  the  sap  ascends  it  is  most 
easily  peeled  off  and  is  most  powerful”  (Ai5). 

To  prevent  fevers  rye  blossoms  were  eaten;  the  first 
three  rye  heads  seen  in  the  spring  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity;  the  first  three  hail-stones  of  the  year — a pro- 
tection not  only  against  fevers  but  against  all  sickness 
throughout  the  year;  hardboiled  eggs,  shells  and  all,  on 
Good  Friday  (Berks). 

In  these  remedies  there  is  an  occult  element,  viz.,  the 
number  three,  hail  stones  from  heaven,  a holy  day,  which 
is  present  in  many  of  the  old  remedies  for  fevers : 

“To  still  heat  in  small  children,  take  three  worms 
out  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  cut  three  chips 
from  three  sweeps  (‘Bornstielen  oder  Schwingel’) 
with  which  one  draws  out  the  water.  Tie  in  a rag 
and  hang  at  neck  of  child.  Do  this  three  days  in 
succession  but  every  day  with  fresh  rain  worms  and 
new  chips.  In  this  way  the  child  will  lose  all  un- 
natural heat”  (All,  1780). 
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The  old  names,  two  day,  three  day,  four  day  fevers, 
have  been  almost  forgotten.  The  Spanish  influenza  of 
1918  was  called  drei  dag  fieiver — three  day  fever,  by 
some  persons  (Mont.). 

For  all  day-fevers,  two,  three  and  four  days: 

“For  fevers,  take  a good  handful  of  the  tops  of 
sage  tea,  a nutmeg*  of  goodly  size  and  weight,  mace 
of  equal  weight  with  the  nutmeg,  and  a living  craw- 
fish. Put  all  in  wine  and  let  set  over  night  in  a well 
covered  vessel.  In  the  morning  pour  oif  and  drink 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Hereupon  sweating  will  fol- 
low. Repeat  three  or  four  mornings  in  succession. 
This  will  drive  away  the  fever  if  only  the  patient  is 
kept  from  sleeping  while  in  the  state  of  perspira- 
tion” (M9). 

The  day  on  which  the  temperature  mounted  was 
known  as  “bosen  Tag.”  In  the  current  dialect  the  bees 
dag  is  the  critical  day  when  the  fever  breaks,  usually  re- 
garded as  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth  day— an  odd 
numbered  day — tingrade  dag. 

For  the  three  day  fever : 

“Take  a handful  of  broadleaf  plantain  and  also 
of  the  sharpleaf  plantain;  pound  until  the  juice  is 
extracted,  then  add  two  pints  of  vinegar,  divide  into 
three  parts  and  give  one  part  unwarmed,  to  the 
patient  on  the  morning  of  the  evil  day  (‘am  bosen 
Tag’).  Thereupon  let  him  fast  for  three  hours 
(M26). 

Wine  was  good  for  any  fever: 

“Take  two  good  handfuls  of  pulverized  master- 
wort,  add  thereunto  a quart  of  wine.  Let  set  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  drink  the  liquor.  This  is 
good  for  any  fever,  hot  or  cold”  (M26). 

* We  call  a nutmeg  muschkadnuss  and  we  have  the  proverb.  Was  hilfts  d’r 
kah  muschkadnuss.  sie  frisst  doch  hawwer  schtorh — why  offer  a cow  nutmeg, 
she  will  keep  on  eating  oat  straw. 
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Some  remedies  lie  on  the  border  line  between  ordinary 
home  remedies  and  sympathetic  cures: 

*^Take  a little  powder,  garlic,  rotten  cheese,  sour 
dough,  as  much  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Mix  to- 
gether and  then  tie  for  a day  on  the  finger  next  to 
the  little  one.  Leave  it  tied  on  for  a day’"  (M3). 

A related  remedy  is  the  following: 

“Take  earth  worms  or  grubs,  the  larger  the  bet- 
ter, those  of  the  month  of  June  being  especially 
good,  put  into  a glass  and  let  set  nine  days  in  the 
sun  in  such  a place  that  the  moon  will  shine  upon 
it.  On  the  ninth  day  an  oil  will  be  found  in  the 
glass.  Smear  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  of  the  patient 
with  the  oil  when  he  begins  to  feel  chilly  and  in  a 
short  time  the  fever  will  leave  him”  (M9). 

Ointments  are  hardly  ever  used  except  in  case  of  pneu- 
monia and  brain  fever: 

“For  fever  in  the  head,  take  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Beat  well.  Add  water  of  roses  and  woman’s  milk. 
Take  flax  tow  and  moisten  the  head  with  it,  and 
place  around  the  temples.” 

Owen  writes  that  certain  diseases  are  cured  by  allow- 
ing a black  cat  to  eat  some  of  the  soup  given  to  the 
patient.  This  is  a sympathetic  cure.  We  meet  with 
similar  cures,  one  of  which  is  prior  to  1784: 

“For  fever  take  a pound  of  beef,  boil  in  the 
patient’s  urine  and  give  while  warm  to  a black  dog 
to  eat”  (M30). 

The  foregoing  cure  of  transferring  a disease  through 
food  did  not  enjoy  the  popularity  of  the  following  which 
we  find  in  our  local  imprints,  calendars,  manuscripts,  and 
loose  recipes : 

. “For  the  three  day  fever  take  a small  grasshop- 
per, a crumb  of  rye  bread  and  a little  salt.  Put  all 
in  a rag  and  hang  on  the  bare  skin  of  the  patient 
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without  his  knowledge  as  to  the  contents.  On  the 
ninth  day  remove  and  cast  into  flowing  water’' 
(Mil;  A 15,  1797). 

A branch  remedy: 

'‘The  stork  has  no  tongue,  the  wolf  has  no  lung, 
the  turtle  dove  has  no  gall,  thereby  I let  my  77  kinds 
of  fever  fall,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  etc. 
Thereupon  splash  water  up  stream  in  flowing  water. 
Speak  this  three  times  and  repeat  three  days  in 
succession,  every  day  early  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise,  but  it  must  be  done  unbeshrewed”  (M14, 
M19,  M37b). 

Ague  known  as  agie  (accent  on  the  last  syllable)  is 
frequently  called  drescherfiewer — thresher’s  fever,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  often  gotten  during  the 
threshing  season. 

Hay  fever  is  sometimes  called  kaltfieivcr.  It  is  usually 
distinguished  from  ague.  Of  the  former  we  say  Ich  muss 
de  game  zeit  niese — I must  sneeze  all  the  time,  of  the 
latter  we  say  Es  friert  mich — I am  chilly. 

The  origin  of  ague  is  variously  ascribed:  “He  was 
overheated  and  drank  too  much  cold  water.”  “He  was 
heated  up  and  stood  in  the  dust  of  the  threshing  machine 
all  day  and  inhaled  too  mmch  dust.” 

When  a person  perspires  freely,  during  the  warm  days 
of  haymaking  and  harvest,  and  becomes  very  thirsty,  his 
stomach  is  said  to  be  heated.  Plain  cold  water,  or  ice 
water,  is  not  good  for  a heated  stomach.  This  may  have 
been  the  ground  of  the  old  custom  of  having  a bottle  of 
strong  liquor  on  the  harvest  field. 

“For  ague,  take  one  quart  of  ale,  put  into  it  nine 
pieces  of  burdock  root  and  nine  pieces  of  plantain 
root,  and  after  dark  bury  the  vessel  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house.*  Take  up  the  next  morning  and 
drink”  (G52). 
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Ague  was  to  be  cured  by  tying  it  to  a tree.  An  early 
printed  remedy,  which  was  used,  is  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  paragraph : 

“Cold  Fever  (Ague).  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  external  cures  in  great  measure  rest  on  a 
sympathetic  foundation.  Do  we,  in  passing  by,  wish 
to  know  what  this  sympathy  truly  is?  . . . There 
are  under  the  sun  very  many  secrets,  that  rightly 
used,  work  wonders,  but  he,  himself,  who  knows  the 
secrets  cannot  say  even  if  his  life  depends  on  it, 
how,  why,  or  through  what  these  wonders  work. 
One  must  be  as  unbelieving  as  Thomas  if  he  seeks 
to  deny  sympathy  remedies  whose  good  accomplish- 
ments have  been  proven  on  many  hundred  occa- 
sions. 

“The  following  remedy,  to  be  used  to  drive  away 
ague,  is  also  of  such  nature: 

“Set  on  a small  piece  of  paper  one  after  another 
in  proportion  the  following  Latin  characters : 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 


• The  eaves  of  the  house,  unlit  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  were  places,  where 
in  ancient  belief,  the  protective  house  spirits  dwelt.  The  eaves  are  the  bound- 
aries of  the  house ; thus  far  and  no  farther  can  the  evil  spirits  come.  The  be- 
lief goes  back  to  the  time  when  some  protective  symbol  was  mounted  on  the 
roof  of  the  house. 

We  still  have  these  protective  symbols.  It  is  a frequent  sight  to  see  the 
carcass  of  a hawk,  crow,  or  owl,  hanging  or  nailed  to  the  side  of  a farm  build- 
ing. The  reason  given  for  this  custom  is  that  the  other  birds  of  prey  will  be 
frightened  away  by  the  sight,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  present  day  motive 
for  the  custom.  Our  Teutonic  ancestors,  however,  nailed  birds,  wings  of  birds, 
or  carved  figures  of  birds  on  their  barns  and  sheds  to  frighten  away  pestilence 
and  disease. 
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'Wrap  this  paper  in  common  plantain  leaves  and 
lay  it  on  the  stomach  at  once  when  the  fever  comes 
on  and  let  it  lie  for  six  hours.  Also  lay  some  of  the 
leaves  behind  the  ears  and  in  the  crotch.  Here,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  decide  if  it  is  the  herb  or  the 
charm  that  has  most  to  do  with  driving  away  the 
fever  but  to  testify  that  the  remedy  has  unquestion- 
ably helped  many  and  that  in  the  above  characters 
there  is  neither  blasphemy  nor  the  invocation  of 
evil  spirits  or  anything  else,  unbecoming,  sinful,  or 
unworthy  of  a Christian  and  his  holy  religion.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  note  that  the  patient,  in  the 
eight  days  following  the  disappearance  of  the  fever 
shall  guard  himself  against  milk,  hsh,  and  salted 
foods’’  (G12). 

CHICKEN  POX,  MEASLES,  SMALL  POX 

Bios,  bloder,  pock:  blister,  pock,  pustule. 

Wasserparble,  wasserpocke,  Windblattern,  Schafpocken: 
chicken  pox. 

Reedle,  redle,  Rotel,  Roteln,  Masern,  Pocken  der  Kinder 
(in  part)  : measles. 

Parble,  paerble,  schwatze  parble,  Porpeln,  Kinder  Blat- 
tern  (in  part),  Pocken,  Blodere,  Blattern,  die  Blat- 
tern:  smallpox. 

Schofpocke  is  also  used  for  a highly  contagious  disease 
among  sheep  which  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  chickenpox. 

Reedel  usually  refers  to  measles,  but  sometimes  it  is 
loosely  used  to  designate  chicken  pox. 

Both  Blattern  and  Pocken  der  Kinder  may  refer  either 
to  measles  or  to  smallpox. 

Parble  usually  refers  to  smallpox,  but  at  times  it  is 
loosely  used  to  include  measles  and  chickenpox,  or  even 
other  pustular  eruptions. 
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Every  person  was  supposed  destined  to  get  measles, 
chicken  pox,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  and  scarlatina, 
if  not  in  early  life  then  later  on,  if  before  one  year  old, 
then,  in  the  case  of  whooping  cough,  a second  time.  Chil- 
dren were  taken  to  homes  where  measles  were  prevalent 
to  get  them,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better  for  the  body 
to  attack  the  disease  than  for  the  disease  to  attack  the 
body.  Quarantining  has  not  thoroughly  uprooted  the 
practice. 

The  usual  treatment  for  measles  was  a good  dose  of 
elderberry  tea  to  bring  out  the  rash.  The  patient  was 
kept  in  a warm  room  and  well  covered.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  followed  in  the  case  of  chicken  pox.  Innere 
reedle  are  the  symptoms  of  measles  without  the  rash. 

Vaccination  for  smallpox  is  quite  generally  believed  in, 
though  one  meets  now  and  then  with  a person  who  be- 
lieves that,  if  one  is  to  get  them,  one  will  get  them  no 
matter  what  precautions  are  taken.  The  vaccine  is  called 
parble  blans* 

As  a protection  against  smallpox,  an  onion,  garlic, 
sulphur,  or  a bag  of  asafoetida  was  carried  on  the  per- 
son. These  articles  were  supposed  on  the  one  hand  to 
absorb  the  disease,  on  the  other,  to  ward  it  away  through 
the  offensive  odor.** 

Fear  is  often  entertained  that  if  smallpox,  chickenpox, 
or  measles  get  into  the  eyes  blindness  or  poor  eyesight 
will  result.  To  prevent  this,  rue  was  hung  at  the  neck 
on  the  bare  skin  of  children  having  smallpox  (M9)  ; rue 
and  apostem  herb  were  to  be  hung  on  the  body  (M9). 
To  prevent  scars  three  or  four  live  toads  were  to  be 


* Vaccination  was  practiced  by  the  brilliant,  though  erratic  preacher  and 
doctor.  Rev,  Henry  Stoy. 

••  Onions,  garlic,  sulphur,  and  asafoetida  were  used  as  amulets  against 
witchcraft  in  Europe  for  centuries.  Our  custom  may  be  a survival  of  the  prac- 
tice, though  the  belief  has  been  forgotten. 
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boiled  an  hour  in  olive  oil  and  the  oil  strained  through 
a cloth,  the  face  was  to  be  anointed  daily  with  the  oil 
(M9). 

''When  'porbla’  (smallpox)  was  epidemic  during 
colonial  days,  alder  bark  was  the  recourse  to  check  the 
dreaded  disease  and  prevent  pox  marks.  A handful  of 
fresh  chipped  bark  was  boiled  in  two  gill  measures  of 
hogs’  fat  strained  through  an  old  sack  and  generously 
applied  to  the  infection.  The  same  ointment  was  like- 
wise spread  upon  bread  and  eaten  to  help  eradicate  the 
infestion.”  * 


HEAD,  BRAIN 

Koppioeh,  kopfiveh,  koppschmserze,  koppleides:  head- 
ache. 

Eeseidich  koppiveh:  migraine. 

Sunneschtich:  sunstroke. 

Hsermveh:  brain  trouble. 

Hserngichtre:  ravings  from  severe  pains  in  the  head. 
Hseryifieiver,  hsernenzmding , Gehirnenzundung:  brain 
fever  and  probably  cerebral  meningitis;  but  often 
certain  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever. 

Hsermveh  is  frequently  ascribed  to  water  on  the  brain 
— ivasser  uff  em  hann;  hsernficiccr  as  also  hxrnweh  (in 
Leb.  usually  hannfieiver,  hanmveh)  are  often  spoken  of 
as  coming  from  the  drying  up  of  the  brain — ’s  hann  is 
am  ujfdrickle. 

Headaches  come  from  working  in  the  hot  sun  without 
sufficient  headgear;  or  by  bending  down  in  the  hot  sun 
so  that  it  shines  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  blood 
rushes  downward  into  the  head.  Sunstroke  comes  when 
the  body  is  hot  and  dry  with  no  perspiration  whereby 
the  heat  of  the  body  would  go  out.  As  a preventative  of 
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the  latter,  plantain  leaves,  horse  dock,  or  burdock  leaves 
were  carried  in  the  crown  of  the  hat.  The  common 
remedy  was  a cool  poultice  on  the  temples.* 

Dizziness  is  darmel  or  schivindel;  niei  kopp  geht  in  en 
gringel  rum — my  head  is  in  a whirl. 

Forgetfulness  comes  with  old  age  or  as  an  aftermath 
of  great  mental  trouble,  or  through  the  drying  up  of  the 
brain.  Of  a forgetful  person  we  say  that  he  doesn’t 
carry  his  thoughts  along  with  him, . and  we  apply  the 
proverb,  that  what  one  does  not  have  in  his  head  one 
will  have  to  have  in  his  feet. 

Forgetfulness  comes  from  combing  the  hair  with  a 
finely  toothed  comb  after  dark,  or  from  merely  combing 
it  after  dark.  It  can  be  overcome  by  carrying  five-finger 
herb  (cinquefoil)  on  one’s  finger.  ** 

As  the  bat  is  noted  for  its  ability  to  see  at  night,  so  the 
barn  swallow  is  noted  for  its  unerring  memory,  which 
enables  it  to  return  year  after  year  to  its  old  nest  in  the 
barn.  To  obtain  a memory  like  a swallow’s  one  was  to 
take  the  heart  of  a live  swallow,  boil  it  in  milk  and  wear 
it  around  the  neck. 

Of  a severe  headache  we  say,  mei  kopp  dutt  schier  gar 
verschpringe — it  seems  as  if  my  head  were  bursting. 
Headaches  are  caused  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun;  thick 
heavy  hair;  nauseating  odors;  prolonged  eyestrain;  if 
the  combings  or  cuttings  of  hair  are  thrown  out  and 
picked  up  by  birds  to  be  used  in  the  lining  of  their  nests 
— to  avoid  which  the  hair  was  to  be  burned  (Leb.). 
Chronic  headaches  cause  grey  hair  and  baldness. 

• A certain  Mr.  L of  Ballietsville,  Pa.,  wore  a woolen  cap  all  through 

the  very  hot  summer  of  1927  because  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  he  ac- 
cidentally fell  from  a ladder,  he  was  saved  from  severe  injury  of  the  head  by 
the  cap. 

**  Rev.  W.,  of  Pernsb\:rg,  a noted  rural  preacher,  was  accustomed  to  preach 
and  to  make  his  announcements  without  notes  His  custom  was  to  carry  a knotted 
handkerchief,  each  knot  signifying  a specific  matter  that  he  wanted  to  bring  be- 
fore his  people.  As  he  progressed  in  his  discourse  he  would  unravel  the  knots. 
Maybe  that  was  a customary  way  of  remembering  things. 
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A simple  remedy  was  to  wring  out  a cloth  saturated 
in  vinegar  and  bind  around  the  throbbing  forehead.  A 
person  born  on  Sunday  can  cure  headaches  by  placing 
both  hands  on  the  forehead  so  that  the  finger  tips  touch 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  then  drawing  the 
hands,  the  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
across  the  forehead  and  temples,  down  back  of  the  ears, 
and  out  into  space.  This  is  to  be  done  three  times.  The 
efficacy  of  the  cure  is  heightened  by  the  repetition  of 
branch  words. 

A poultice  made  of  juniper  berries,  white  rosin,  and 
the  kernels  of  peach  stones  was  to  be  laid  on  the  temples 
(M26). 

Pains  in  the  head — koppschmxrze  signify  a soreness 
in  the  head,  which,  in  breaking  up,  comes  out  through  the 
eyes,  ears,  or  nose  as  a flux.  For  this  (“Haupt  Fluss”) 
wormwood  was  to  be  boiled  in  water  and  laid  on  (M9). 

A white  headed  person  is  a weisskopp;  black  headed,  a 
schwatzkopp ; red  headed,  a rotkopp.  The  parting  of  the 
hair  on  the  head  is  called  scheedel.  Warwel  is  a cow  lick 
and  indicates  cleverness  or  stubbornness.  A red  headed 
person  is  hot  headed— hitzkeppich.  Red  hair,  maybe  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.* 

As  cutting  grass  causes  it  to  become  thicker,  so  cutting 
hair  causes  it  to  become  thicker.  Hair  should  be  cut  in 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  shaggy  Leo ; in  the  waxing  moon ; 
on  the  first  Friday  after  the  new  moon;  on  the  first 
Friday  of  the  new  moon  to  prevent  it  falling  out.  It 
should  never  be  cut  in  the  waning  moon  as  that  will 
cause  baldness.** 

• Red  hair,  in  some  European  countries,  is  the  sign  of  a witch,  A proverb  in 
the  Pfalz  is,  “Rode  Hoor  und  Erleholz  wachsen  ulf  kem  gude  Boddem,"  signify- 
ing that  under  the  red  hair  there  is  evil.  We  have  the  same  proverb,  rote  hoor 
an  allhecke  wasche  uff  ken  gate  flecke — red  hair  and  alder  bushes  are  not 
found  in  good  ground. 


••  The  waning  moon  is  propitious  for  all  things  that  are  to  decrease,  fall 
down,  or  stay  down.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  symbolical  representation 
of  the  waning  moon  cut  in  the  doors  of  outbuildings. 
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For  a heavy  mustache  one  should  shave  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  moon;  should  shave  frequently;  should 
rub  the  shaven  skin  with  grape  vine  sap. 

Dandruff  is  kopptetter.  As  a wash  to  keep  the  head 
clean  and  bring  about  a healthy  growth  of  the  hair, 
burdock  root  or  sage  leaves  were  brewed  and  the  liquor 
applied. 

A bald  head  is  a blottkopp,  bhittkopp,  bdlkopp  or 
blottschdl.  Baldness  is  caused  by  wearing  a hat  indoors ; 
by  going  outdoors  without  a hat ; if  the  moon  shines  upon 
the  head  of  sleeping  persons;  if  the  droppings  of  a bat 
flying  overhead  fall  upon  the  hair ; if  a bat  gets  into  the 
hair;  if  one  sleeps  on  a pillow  from  a dead  man’s  bed; 
combs  the  hair  with  a dead  man’s  comb ; if  rain  falls  on 
the  bare  head,  especially  during  the  dog  days,  baldness 
and  headaches  will  result;  childbirth  causes  baldness  and 
the  decay  of  teeth  in  women. 

The  belief  that  bats  seek  to  get  into  the  hair  and  that 
they  can  only  be  disentangled  by  cutting  off  the  hair  is 
one  of  our  most  widespread  superstitions,  especially 
among  our  womenfolk.  The  bat — schpeckmaus  is  a 
denizen  of  the  night,  a creature  of  darkness,  a winged 
thing  of  evil.  Its  outstanding  characteristic  is  its  ability 
to  see  in  darkness;  to  see  the  things  which  are  denied 
to  human  sight. 

It  is  this  characteristic,  to  see  things  denied  to  human 
sight,  that  the  card  player  endeavors  to  appropriate 
when  he  cuts  out  the  heart  of  a live  bat  and  ties  it  around 
the  hand  with  which  he  deals  the  cards  in  order  that  he 
may  be  successful  in  the  game  (G51). 

'Tf  a man  shaves  with  a dead  man’s  razor  and  cuts 
himself  the  wound  will  not  heal”  (G51;  also  Leb.). 

Burning  the  combings  and  the  clippings  of  hair  will 
cause  stupidity,  headaches,  and  the  falling  out  of  hair. 
The  same  things  happen  if  birds  use  the  cast  off  hair  to 
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line  their  nests.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
hair  is  to  be  buried  or  carefully  thrown  away;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  burned.* 

To  prevent  baldness  one  was  to  grease  the  scalp  with 
chicken  fat;  rub  it  with  the  halves  of  an  onion;  wash 
with  liquor  in  which  wormwood  and  mallows  had  been 
boiled  (M19). 

Wann  en  frdh  im  familjeiveg  is  un  ihrer  mann  losst 
sei  schnarrbdrt  ivachse  grickt  sie  on  bu. 

Headaches,  trouble,  and  mental  effort— koppserwet, 
koppverreises  cause  grey  hair.  If  the  grey  hairs  that 
first  appear  are  counted  their  number  will  soon  be 
doubled ; if  the  very  first  grey  hair  is  plucked  out  seven 
others  will  take  its  place. 

HEART 

Hserzschldk:  paralysis  of  the  heart;  apoplexy.  Hserz- 
fehler:  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  H^rzgloppe 
(s)  : palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Hserzklemmes:  angina  pectoris. 

Hserzschlack,  commonly  used  to  express  the  throb, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  its  manifestation  in  the 
thorax,  was  also  applied  to  apoplexy  that  caused  imme- 
diate death,  sometimes  also  spoken  of  in  other  states 
of  complete  unconsciousness. 

VERTIGO,  APOPLEXY  AND  EPILEPSY 
Schwindel,  darmel,  Tormel,  darje,  Schwinder:  vertigo, 
dizziness. 


♦ The  common  folk  consider  a living  person  to  be  made  up  of  three  parts : 
the  flesh,  the  life  of  the  flesh  which  is  shaped  like  the  body,  and  the  soul.  The 
life  unit,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  body,  is,  however,  divided  with  the 
cutting  of  hair  or  the  amputation  of  a limb.  If  a part  of  the  body  is  cut  off, 
hair,  nails,  hand,  arm,  leg,  etc.,  the  life  element  remains  in  it  until  it  decays 
naturally.  That  which  is  done  to  the  separated  part  sympathetically  is  done  to 
the  whole.  This  life  element  es  lewe  communicates  itself  to  the  clothes  which 
are  worn  by  a person.  The  braucher  and  the  hexadoktor  are  able  to  perform 
their  cures  or  the  witch  her  machinations  if  he  has  in  his  power  something  be- 
longing to  the  person  over  whom  he  would  exert  his  influence. 
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Darrickle:  to  walk  dizzily. 

Sclildg,  schlack,  Anschlag,  schldgfliiss,  en  schtreech, 

Lahmung  (in  part),  Idhmichkect,  Kalte  Gesicht: 
apoplexy,  a stroke,  paralysis;  palsy. 

Zitteres,  Gichtbriich:  tremors,  shaking  palsy. 
Falletgranket,  fallendgmvket,  fallengrankheet,  f allend- 
gicht,  gichtre,  heesgrayiket  (in  part),  hlok,  plok  (in 
part),  Fallende  Sucht,  Fallsucht,  Fallendkrankheit, 
Elend,  St.  Valentine’s  Kraiikheit  (in  part),  di 
sckwer  grankhet:  epilepsy,  falling  fits.  An  epileptic 
having  an  attack  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  having 
his  elend. 

Veitsdanz,  nerfe  grankhet,  zuckes  im  gsicht,  St.  Jo- 
hannes tibel : chorea,  St.  Vitus  dance. 

Schwindel  was  used  for  all  forms  of  vertigo  and  dizzi- 
ness, including  syncope;  at  times  it  was  loosely  applied 
to  comal  conditions  resulting  from  epilepsy  or  other 
causes.  Darmel  was  used  for  any  dizziness  in  which  the 
head  seemed  to  go  around — mei  kopp  geht  rum,  mei  kopp 
schiviimnt. 

Darrje  is  included  on  the  authority  of  Lambert  who 
defines  it  as  vertigo  and  compares  it  with  the  German 
“Torkel.”  One  suspects  a closer  relation  to  the  German 
dialectal  term  '‘Darr”  or  ‘‘Darre,”  which  means  a dry 
atropic  wasting  away,  marasmus,  or  consumption. 

In  the  folk  conception  of  things  no  distinction  was 
made  between  cause  and  effect ; schldg  was  used  both  for 
apoplexy  and  the  resulting  paralysis  and  palsy.  Ldh- 
niichkeet  means  lame  or  palsied  limbs — Idhme  glieder  or 
dode  glieder. 

Zitteres  and  Gichtbriich  were  used  for  tremors,  shak- 
ing palsy,  etc.  Zitteres  was  also  a quite  general  term  ap- 
plied to  any  trembling  or  shaking  condition. 
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Pallet  SLTid  fallendgrankhet,  Fallsucht,  etc.,  the  usual 
terms  for  epilepsy,  were  occasionally  extended  to  cover 
symptoms  that  resembled  epilepsy  in  convulsions  {gich- 
tre,  Fraisen)  in  children,  in  apoplexy  (schldg)  and 
cramps.  Falleyidgicht  or  gichter  refer  more  definitely  to 
spadsmodic  symptoms.  Beeskrankheet,  a general  term 
at  various  times  given  to  other  serious  diseases  such  as 
typhus,  syphilis,  etc.,  was  quite  often  used  to  designate 
epilepsy.  Blok  and  Blend,  while  usually  quite  general 
terms,  were  also  at  times  definitely  and  specifically  used 
for  epilepsy. 

Apoplexy  is  supposed  to  be  fatal,  either  at  the  first  or 
third  attack.  Of  a mild  attack  our  people  say,  “apoplexy 
struck  him,  but  only  slightly.”  An  unexpected  fatal  at- 
tack of  apoplexy  is  still  regarded  as  the  direct  work  of 
God.  One  stricken  will  recover,  if  he  gages— maul  ujf 
macht.  Full  blooded,  red  cheeked  persons  were  regarded 
as  in  danger  of  apoplexy.  In  their  cases,  formerly, 
bleeding  was  resorted  to  as  a preventative  and  as  a cure. 

An  attack  was  frequently  preceded  by  a dull  dizzy  feel-  \ 

ing  in  the  head,  by  schivindel.  ] 

In  the  past  apoplexy  and  epilepsy  were  regarded  as  [ 

kindred  diseases,  and  the  treatment  was  similar:  j 

“For  apoplexy,  on  St.  John’s  day,  in  the  morning  - 

before  sunrise,  unbeshrewed,  go  to  a red  beech 
sapling  and  dig  under  the  roots  and  you  will  find 
coals.*  Take  them  up  and  preserve  them.  If  one 
has  met  with  apoplexy  so  that  he  cannot  hear  or 
talk,  see,  or  walk,  pulverize  one  of  the  coals  and  give 
to  him  in  oil  of  lavender  or  in  wine.  Repeat  several 
times,  for  the  coals  have  great  power  and  help  every 
time”  (Mil). 


• The  coals  “under  the  roots”  are  partly  decayed  roots  which  have  become 
separated  from  the  stalk. 
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“For  epilepsy,  on  St.  John's  day,  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise,  unbeshrewed,  dig  under  the  roots  of 
the  red  wormwood,  and  you  will  find  coals.  Crumble 
one  and  give  to  the  patient  in  water  and  hang  an- 
other at  his  neck”  (Mil). 

Or,  for  apoplexy: 

“Give  immediately  six  or  seven  drops  of  the  blood 
of  a turtle  dove,  in  linden  flower.  May  flower,  or 
black  cherry  water”  (Mil). 

For  epilepsy: 

“Take  a turtle  dove,  cut  off  its  neck,  and  give  its 
blood  to  the  afflicted  person  to  drink”  (G25). 

If  a stroke  goes  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  it  is 
fatal,  then  it  is  hserzschlack;  the  heart  works  over  to  the 
right  side  of  the  body — not  to  the  left  (Leh.). 

To  restore  lewe — life  to  paralyzed  limbs,  nettle  plants 
(Urtica  dioica)  were  struck  upon  them.  For  a paralyzed 
tongue  nettle  seeds  were  rubbed  over  it  or  the  bark  of 
the  ash  tree  put  under  it  (Mil). 

The  b rancher  would  essay  a cure  by  drawing  his  hands 
down  the  body  over  the  dode — dead  limbs  three  times 
and  at  the  end  of  each  movement  slightly  raise  the 
hands  and  drop  them  as  if  letting  a weight  fall  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  past  both  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  the  latter  even 
to  this  day,  were  regarded  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits. 
The  dove,  particularly  on  account  of  its  religious  sym- 
bolism in  Christianity,  was  looked  upon  as  a protection 
against  evil  and  the  blood  of  the  dove  infused  into  the 
human  body  drove  out  the  evil,  and  gave  new  life.  Blood 
is  life  and  life  is  blood. 

This  belief  of  evil  influences  is  less  evident  in  the  case 
of  apoplexy  than  in  that  of  epilepsy. 
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Of  the  latter  we  hear  the  expressions:  “It  is  in- 
herited’'; “the  child  is  growing  too  fast  and  after  the 
child  stops  growing  the  disease  will  leave  him” ; “he  will 
outgrow  the  disease” ; “he  works  himself  up  to  the  fits.” 

The  cures  for  epilepsy  are  mostly  sympathetic:  the 
clothes  worn  next  to  the  body  are  to  be  burned ; a rope, 
with  which  someone  committed  suicide  is  to  be  worn 
around  the  body;  the  sufferer’s  shirt  is  to  be  turned  in- 
side out  and  placed  in  a coffin  under  the  head  of  a 
corpse;  “take  the  after  birth  of  a v/oman  and  a dead 
man’s  bones  from  the  cemetery.  Pulverize  and  give 
three  knifepointfuls  to  the  patient — if  he  falls  down  let 
him  lie,  do  not  touch  him”  (M40). 

The  warm  blood  of  a turtle  dove  is  to  be  drunk;  the 
blood  of  a freshly  killed  dove,  the  head  being  cut  off  and 
the  blood  taken  directly  from  the  neck  (G52)  ; the  warm 
blood  of  slaughtered  animals  is  drunk  (Leh.)  ; the 
heart  of  a rattlesnake  should  be  sv/allowed;  the  heart 
taken  from  a live  mole  and  given  to  the  patient  (M30). 

Our  local  calendars  at  no  time  catered  strongly  to  the 
superstitions  of  their  readers.  The  medical  remedies 
which  they  print  are  usually  of  a high  type.  One  may 
suppose  that  only  weighty  reasons,  as  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  its  practical  value,  led  to  the  printing  of  the 
following : 

“Folgendes  Mittel  ist,  so  wenig  sich  die  Art  und 
Weise  wie  es  widkt  erklaren  lasst  als  unnertriiglich 
befunden  worden.  Mann  nimmt  wo  moglich  eine 
junge  Taube,  bringt,  selbige  dargestellt  an  den  zuvor 
gereinigten  Hinterlief  des  Kranken  das  der  After 
der  Taube  genau  auf  jenem  zu  passen  kommt.  Bald 
darauff  wird  die  Taube  in  starke  gichterische  Bewe- 
gungen  oder  gewiss  in  ein  beschwerliches  Athem- 
holen  verfallen,  der  kranke  davon  befreyt  seyn  und 
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die  Taube  entweder  eiinge  Minuten  nachher  ster- 
ben  Oder  nur  nach  und  nach  von  jenen  Zuf alien 
wieder  erledight  worden’’  (A31). 

The  root  and  seeds  of  the  peony — gichtros,  are  used 
both  as  a charm  and  as  medicine  by  our  people.  Their 
use  for  epilepsy  is  remembered  but  the  manner  of  their 
use  has  been  forgotten.  It  may  have  been  something  like 
the  following: 

“Dig  the  root  of  the  white  peony  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  sign  of  Leo  and  the  moon  new,  on  Sunday 
morning  just  as  the  sun  is  rising.  The  root  must  not 
be  handled  with  the  bare  hands.  Dry  in  the  air, 
enclose  with  gold,  and  wear  at  the  neck.  This  will 
help  when  all  else  fails.  You  must,  however,  rightly 
honor  and  fear  God”  (Mil), 
or: 

“Take  seven  spoonfuls  of  hemp  seed,  roast  as  you 
would  chestnuts  in  six  spoonfuls  of  peony  powder; 
boil  together  in  one  quart  of  water  to  the  quantity 
of  a pint.  Drink  all  of  it  within  twenty  four  hours. 
Hang  as  many  slices  of  peony  root  as  old  in  years 
on  the  right  arm  and  left  foot  and  let  hang  until 
they  fall  off”  (M19). 

The  sign  of  the  cross  has  great  curative  powers. 
For  some  afflictions  it  is  made  on  the  body  with  spittle. 
In  epilepsy,  according  to  the  York  manuscript,  it  was 
to  be  cut  out  on  the  body: 

“As  soon  as  the  sickness  befalls,  one  must  cut  off 
three  small  locks  on  the  right  side  of  the  crown,  then 
on  the  left  side  of  the  crown,  then  in  front  on  the 
forehead,  then  back  in  the  neck  so  that  a X is 
formed.  Thereafter  cut  off  all  the  nails  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  foot,  then  on  the  left  hand  and  the 
right  foot.  Place  all  the  hair  and  the  nails  in  a quill 
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and  preserve  until  the  patient  has  another  seizure 
and  then  take  the  quill  with  the  contents’’  (Mil). 

Not  only  is  the  sjunbol  of  the  cross  beneficial,  but  the  • 
very  word  “cross”  indicates  remedial  powers : 

“Keep  a crossbill  bird  in  the  house  and  lightning 
will  not  strike  the  house.  And  let  a child  that  is 
subject  to  epilepsy  drink  out  of  the  dish  out  of  which 
the  bird  drinks  and  it  will  be  helped  immediately” 
(M4). 

Helfenstein  has  three  remedies  which  come  from  the 
same  world  of  thought  as  the  above : 

(1)  Drink  milk  from  a young  sow  that  has  cast 
for  the  first  tim^e;  (2)  cut  off  the  nails  from  hands 
and  feet,  wrap  them  in  a bag,  put  in  a bored  hole 
in  a cherry  tree  and  insert  a young  oak  plug;  (3) 
put  a handful  of  coarse  salt  in  the  mouth  of  the 
epileptic. 

There  are  persons  who  still  believe  that  if  the  clenched 
hands  are  not  opened  lockjaw  will  result. 

A remedy  contributed  to  the  “Bauernfreund,”  Sum- 
neytown,  Jan.  13,  1836,  is  as  follows : 

“Since  the  under  signed  was  subject  for  many 
months  to  very  violent  epileptic  seizures,  and  now 
up  to  the  present  time  is  in  full  enjoyment  of  his 
former  health,  he  has  been  often  asked  in  what  way 
he  obtained  his  recovery.  He  takes  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  public  how  he  gained  his  health. 

“ T have  received  attention  from  many  doctors, 
have  had  to  let  large  quantities  of  blood,  took  fre- 
quent and  strong  cathartics,  purged  myself  for 
weeks  at  a time,  used  all  kinds  of  remedies  and 
medicines,  which  were  recommended  or  given  to  me, 
and  continued  in  this  way  for  weeks  and  months; 
but  there  was  no  relief,  my  sickness  increased 
rather  than  diminished. 
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“ Tinally  I was  told  to  take  brown  mustard  seed. 
I did  so  and  my  disease  left  me.  I took  a tablespoon- 
ful every  morning,  three  mornings  in  succession; 
the  next  three  days  I took  none;  then  I resumed 
taking  the  same  amount  three  successive  mornings 
and  thus  I continued  twelve  weeks  long  so  that  I was 
fully  relieved  of  my  illness.  Now  I have  been  well 
for  fully  seven  months  and  can  work  as  before.’  ” 

— George  Casper  Schmitt. 
Sumneytown,  Jan.  13,  1836. 

MENTAL  CONDITIONS,  INSANITY. 

Geisteskrankheit : mental  debility  of  all  kinds. 
Unsinnichkeet,  narrheet,  verrickheet,  verrickdichkeet, 
Verriicksheit : mental  derangement;  insanity. 
Rdserei,  doll,  haern  iviedich,  Toll,  Tollheit,  Tolwuth,  Toll- 
sucht,  Wutigkeit,  Wahnsinnigkeit : violent  insanity; 
mania ; delirium ; frenzy. 

Schrecke,  die  gicht:  scare;  extreme  fright.  Die  Gicht: 
hysterics. 

Milsgranket,  milzsucht,  leivivergranket,  mellenkolisch, 
Schwermuth:  melancholia.  Leedmiedich:  discon- 
solate. Moondgrank:  lunacy.  Moondsichtich:  luna- 
tic; somnambuler. 

Heemweh,  heimweh,  heemgrankhet:  homesickness.  Eifer. 
sucht:  jealousy. 

Neid:  envy.  Sehnsucht:  intense  longing. 

Unsinnichkeet  is  nonsensical  folly,  stretched  to  cover 
the  senseless  doings  of  an  insane  person,  one  in  delirium, 
etc.;  narrheet  is  foolery,  folly,  stretched  to  include 
lighter  mental  disabilities;  verrickheet  is  craziness,  seri- 
ous mental  derangement. 

A narrisch  or  verrickt  person  does  not  have  gsunder 
mens cheverscht and — healthy  human  understanding;  is 
atis  seim  kopp — out  of  his  head ; nimmi  bei  sich  sehver — 
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no  longer  his  true  self ; ah  in  sei  gedanke — out  of  way 
in  his  thoughts. 

The  word  toll,  given  to  the  berries  of  the  bittersweet, 
means  madness.  Mental  disorders  were  supposed  by 
some  to  be  due  to  witchcraft.  And  the  idea  of  pos- 
session by  an  evil  spirit  can  still  be  seen  in  the  dialecti- 
cal word  bsesse — possession  by  a spirit.  'R  schafft, 
(Idft,  schpringt,  rdst)  wie  bsesse,  as  used  in  local  Eng- 
lish, he  works,  (walks,  runs,  rages)  as  if  possessed. 
Sometimes  the  expression,  ganz  bsesse— a\\  possessed,  is 
used  (Leb.). 

A simple  minded  person  is  schwachsinnich,  schivach 
in  seini  gedanke — weak  in  thought. 

Melancholia  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  disorders  of  the 
spleen. 

Insanity  is  due  to  the  drying  up  of  the  brain;  to  the 
work  of  a woodland  insect  called  hsernfresser,  which  en- 
ters into  the  brain  through  the  ear.  It  may  be  killed  by 
blowing  hot  smoke  into  the  ear.* 

Homesickness  was  a real  sickness  in  bygone  days.  The 
young  person  who  left  home  to  become  an  indentured 
servant  or  to  seek  a livelihood  was  often  afflicted  with 
homesickness  to  a serious  degree.** 

Homesickness  began  when  one  no  longer  “smelled  the 
odor  of  his  mother’s  coffee  pot,”  or  “saw  the  smoke  from 
her  chimney.” 

There  is  a rational  explanation  for  homesickness,  but 
stance  draws  an  all-embracing  conclusion.  To  its  home- 
sickness, with  its  melancholiness,  failing  appetite,  rest- 
the  folk  mind,  having  but  a limited  knowledge  of  things, 
is  logical,  but  never  scientific  or  rational.  It  reasons 


♦The  brain  of  a hog.  usually  preiiared  in  vinegar,  is  rich  in  biain  food. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  not  too  rr. ucli  is  oaton  as  that  would  be  detrimental. 
The  heart  of  a barnyard  c.)tk,  if  eaten,  v/ill  cause  stupidity. 

**  An  indentured  boy  or  girl  was  known  in  Montgomery  County  as 
serwet&kind — a child  taken  int  a home  ufF  eld,  that  is  until  it  has  reached 
certain  age. 
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from  effects  and  not  from  causes,  and  from  one  circum- 
lessness,  and  listlessness— in  other  instances  the  evidence 
of  witchcraft— is  the  work  of  evil  influences. 

To  protect  a person  against  homesickness,  bread  and 
salt,  two  articles  which  have  a potent  power  against 
witches,  are  to  be  used:  sew  salt  in  a man’s  trousers 
without  his  knowledge;  sew  rock  salt  in  his  shirt;  sew 
bread  and  salt  in  a woman’s  petticoat;  sew  salt  in  the 
hem  of  his  (boy’s)  trousers  and  make  him  look  up  the 
chimney  of  his  new  home;  sprinkle  salt  between ’the 
sheets  of  the  bed  in  which  he  sleeps  in  his  new  home; 
“sew  gunpowder  in  his  clothes  without  his  knowledge”* 
(M34c). 

Again,  the  spirit  of  the  new  house  was  to  be  sym- 
pathetically incorporated  in  the  newcomer  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  schutzgeist~—g\i2ivd\2in  spirit  of  the  house 
in  him  and  over  him:  take  ground  from  your  home  and 
put  it  in  your  coffee;  strain  coffee  through  a dishcloth 
and  drink  it;  put  a knifetipful  of  ground  from  the  cross- 
paths in  the  garden  in  the  coffee ; scrape  the  edges  of  the 
table  and  mix  with  the  food;  put  scrapings  from  the 
door  sill  into  the  food.**  The  new  servant  girl  should 
fetch  a bucket  full  of  water  upon  her  arrival  at  her  new 
home;  should  immediately  after  her  arrival  look  up  the 
chimney;  should  count  the  rafters  in  her  room  the  first 
night  in  her  new  home;  and  the  servant  could  always 
prevent  homesickness  by  wearing  his  shirt  inside  out — 
a common  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  evil  force.*** 


• In  moving  into  a new  house  the  mother,  the  first  to  enter,  was  to  carry 
into  the  house  a broom,  a loaf  of  bread  and  a bucket  of  water,  as  a protection 
against  witches. 

For  most  of  these  cures  see  Fogel. 

To  prevent  a dog  from  becoming  homesick,  he  is  to  be  fed  as  soon  as 
he  is  brought  to  his  new  home,  if  he  eats  he  will  stay,  if  not,  he  will  return ; 
give  the  dog  a piece  of  bread  that  has  been  warmed  in  the  arm  pits ; or  give 
the  dog  of  the  bread  which  you  are  eating. 
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Wehmaid,  Wehmund,*  Wehen  Mund,  Mundfaule,  Durch- 
fauMe,  scharbock:  sore  mouth,  scurvy. 

Lackchd:  lockjaw. 

Maulschparres gapes. 

Zdhiveh,  zdhschmerze:  toothache.  Zdhgschwer:  ulcer  at 
the  tooth.  Zdhne:  to  teeth. 

Schortemaul:  hairlip. 

Wehmund  is  a more  or  less  general  term  covering  all 
sore  mouth  conditions,  usually  of  the  milder  kind.  Mund- 
faule refers  to  inflammatory  sores  and  ulcers,  which 
cause  a putrid  condition  of  the  mouth.  Durchfaule  has 
much  the  same  meaning,  but  it  likewise  refers  to  a foot 
disease  of  cattle. 

Wekmaul  is  a general  term  and  denotes  any  soreness 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  or  jaw.  Frequently  the  names  are 
more  specific,  Ich  hah  tvehe  leffs — I have  sore  lips;  Ich 
hah  en  wehizung—l  have  a sore  tongue. 

A sore  mouth  is  gotten,  through  spitting  into  the  fire 
or  into  the  stove.  This  belief  recurs  in  the  notion  that 
burning  hair  will  cause  headaches. 

Salves  were  the  common  remedy: 

‘‘Take  a chicken  egg,  honey,  and  alum,  of  each 
the  size  of  a walnut;  heat,  stir,  and  then  use  to 
smeaF’  (M4). 

A remedy  used  by  a certain  Dr.  Braunmiler  seemingly 
enjoyed  a wide  popularity: 

“Take  two  good  handfuls  of  white  oak  bark,  cut 
off  the  outer  part  with  a knife  and  boil  the  rest  in 
two  quarts  of  water  to  the  constituency  of  a pint; 


• The  word  mund  is  rarely  used  in  the  dialect.  The  word  roiindschtick  is 
quite  commonly  used. 

, Maulschperres,  restlessness,  and  emaciation  are  the  siens  of  worms  in 
children. 
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add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  honey  and  alum  the  size 
of  a walnut*  and  drain  through  a linen  cloth  and 
rinse  out  the  mouth  with  the  liquor'’  (M4). 

The  relation  between  this  remedy  and  the  first  one 
above  is  readily  evident,  showing  how  a remedy  became 
changed  as  it  became  current  among  the  people. 

The  following  bro.uch  formula  was  used  for  sore 
mouth : 

‘‘Wider  wehen  Meiler. 

Hiob  lag  auf  dem  Mist 

Da  kam  unser  lieber  Herr  Jesu  Christ 

Hiob  worum  trauerst  du 

Worum  soli  ich  nicht  trauern  und  weinen 

Mein  Lefzen  und  Zimgen  wollen  mir  raus  faulen 

Nimmdrei  Stroh  halmen  aus  dem  Mist 

Zieh  sie  durch  deinen  Mund 

So  wird  dein  lefzen  und  Zungen  wieder  gesund. 

“Der  kranke  legt  sich  auf  dem  Mist  dann  nimmt 
man  drei  Stroh  halmen  aus  dem  Mist  und  zit  sie 
durch  den  Mund  und  spricht  obige  Worden  alen 
Mahl  drei  Mahl  bis  man  die  Worden  sagt  dann  bind 
man  sie  zusammen  und  henkt  sie  in  den  Schorn- 
sten"  (M34). 

“Job  lay  upon  the  dung. 

As  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  came  along. 

‘Job,  why  dost  thou  mourn?’ 

‘Why  should  I not  weeping  and  mourning  be 
When  my  lips  and  tongue  would  rot  for  me?’ 
Take  three  straws  out  of  the  dung. 

Draw  them  through  your  mouth  along, 

And  your  lips  and  tongue  will  again  be  strong, 

“The  sick  one  lies  upon  the  dung  and  then  takes 
three  straws  out  of  the  manure  and  draws  them 


* We  call  a hulled  walnut,  en  anageleff elder  wallniw. 
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through  the  mouth  and  says  the  words  above  and 
draws  each  one  through  three  times  until  the  above 
words  have  been  spoken.  Then  he  ties  them  to- 
gether and  hangs  them  in  the  chimney.” 

Scurvy  was  supposed  to  be  gotten  by  eating  fruit  into 
which  a chicken  had  pecked.  A mouth  wash  was  made 
as  follows:  “Take  barley  flour,  milk,  honey,  and  salt; 
boil  well  in  wine.  When  using  boil  a little  part  and  take 
as  warm  as  bearable  into  the  mouth”  (M19). 

In  our  branch  formulae  scurvy  ( ?)  and  quinsy  are  fre- 
quently associated: 

“Hast  du  die  Mund  faul  oder  Braun 
So  bloss  ich  drey  mahl  meinen  Adem  ein. 

X X X”  (M2). 

“If  thou  with  scurvy  or  quinsy  be 
I’ll  blow  my  breath  thrice  into  thee. 

X X X.” 

An  interesting  variation  is  the  following: 

“Johannes  hannes  hast  du  ein  weh  Maul 
Hast  du  die  Mund  Fauling  oder  die  Breining* 
Bloss  ich  mein  Adem  in  dein  Maul 
Gott  vater,  etc.”  (M3). 

“John  Han,  hast  thou  a sore  mouth. 

Hast  thou  scurvy  or  quinsy? 

I blow  my  breath  into  thy  mouth. 

God,  the  Father,  etc.” 

The  commonest  branch  is: 

“Scharbock  und  Mund  Feil 

Nenn  ich  wie  der  Tod  in  seinem  Grab”  (M38b). 

“Scurvy  and  foul  mouth 

I call  you  as  dead  as  the  dead  in  his  grave.” 


• The  association  of  Mund-faul  and  Braun  seemingly  indicates  that  Mund- 
faul  meant  diphtheria — fanlhals  and  not  scurvy. 
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Blisters  on  the  tongue  of  a child  are  caused  by  telling 
fibs.  When  they  show  no  disposition  to  leave  the  follow- 
ing course  is  pursued: 

“Three  small  sticks  are  cut  from  the  branches  of 
a tree,  each  of  a finger’s  length  and  as  thick  as  a 
lead  pencil.  These  are  inserted  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patient  and  then  buried  in  a dung  hill ; the  next 
day  the  operation  is  repeated  with  a new  set  of 
sticks,  and  again  on  the  third  day,  after  which  the 
three  sets  of  three  each  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  manure,  and  as  they  decay  the  complaint  will 
disappear”  (G52). 

A milk  tooth  is  a milichzdh.  The  upper  canine  tooth 
is  the  djezdh— eyetooth  or  h%rnzdh — brain  tooth;  the 
lower  canine  tooth  is  the  majezdh — stomach  tooth.  A 
wisdom  tooth  is  called  verschtandszdh — tooth  of  under- 
standing; a supernumerary  tooth,  appearing  above  an 
upper  canine  tooth,  is  a fangzdh.  A loose  tooth  is  a wack- 
licher  zdh  and  a hollow  tooth  a hohler  zdh. 

When  an  infant  cuts  its  first  teeth  it  is  am  zdhne.  If 
this  occurs  at  a very  early  age  the  old  gossips  say  glei 
zeh,  glei  meh — teeth  soon,  others  soon. 

The  belief  is  quite  common  that  toothache  is  caused 
by  a cold  in  the  head.  Consequently  warm  applications 
are  regarded  as  the  appropriate  remedies:  externally,  a 
cloth  saturated  with  warm  vinegar,  or  wrapped  around 
a hot  iron,  is  laid  on  the  cheek;  internally,  hot  vinegar 
or  a decoction  of  white  oak  bark  is  used  to  heat  the 
mouth.  For  earache,  also  supposed  to  be  due  to  a cold, 
as  well  as  for  toothache,  an  old  tobacco  pipe  was  filled 
with  tobacco  and  lit;  when  burning  well  the  end  of  the 
stem  was  put  in  the  ear  and  some  one  blew  upon  the 
burning  tobacco  in  the  bowl  so  that  the  smoke  was  driven 
into  the  ear  (also  in  Mil). 
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Other  internal  remedies  were  oil  of  cloves,  figs,  lini- 
ment, and  cloves.  These  were  usually  applied  to  the  ach- 
ing tooth,  often  put  into  the  cavity.*  An  Indian  remedy, 
according  to  Billmeyer,  was  to  make  a decoction  of  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  white  poplar  (tulip  poplar)  and  to 
apply  the  liquor  hot  to  the  marrow  of  the  tooth  affected 
(M15). 

To  prevent  toothache  the  right  stocking  was  to  be  put 
on  first  when  rising  in  the  morning,  or  the  right  coat 
sleeve  was  to  be  drawn  on  first.  ** 

The  blackberry  gall  made  by  Diastrophus  nehulosus 
was  carried  along  in  the  pocket  as  a preventative,  so  also 
the  horse  chestnut ; a piece  of  paper  on  which  the  words 
“Quosum  sinioba  ze  mitan  tus  lect  ferri”  were  written 
(MoDa)  was  to  be  carried  as  an  amulet. 

Tobacco  was  chewed  as  a preventative  and  as  a cure 
for  toothache. 

A common  belief  in  regard  to  toothache  is  that  the 
tooth  is  to  be  picked  with  a splinter  from  -a  tree  struck 
by  lightning  and  transplanted:  the  aching  tooth  is  to  be 
picked  with  a splinter  from  a tree  that  was  struck  by 
lightning ; the  tooth  is  to  be  picked  with  a splinter  from 
a tree  struck  by  lightning — the  ache  will  cease  but  the 
tooth  will  decay;  picked  v/ith  a coffinnail;  with  a needle 
used  in  making  a shroud;  picking  a tooth  with  the  nail 
of  the  middle  toe  of  an  owl  will  prevent  toothache  (G54) . 

The  above  is  the  survival  of  what  must  once  have  been 
a very  generally  known  remedy.  Other  similar  recipes 
were : 

“Shoot  a woodcock  and  take  out  its  tongue,  stretch 
out  and  let  dry.  Then  stir  the  teeth  with  it  until 
they  bleed”  (Leh.). 

• “The  only  cure  for  toothache  is  to  lay  a cold  iron  at  the  tooth”  is  a com- 
mon facetious  way  of  saying  that  the  tooth  must  be  drawn  by  the  zehdokter. 

••  Putting  stockings  on  wrongly,  that  is,  the  right  stocking  on  the  left  foot, 
or  inside  out,  will  bring  good  luck,  especially  if  done  unknowingly.  To  change 
back  will  bring  ill-luck. 
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“On  a Friday  morning  before  sunrise,  in  the  wan- 
ing moon,  go  unbeschrewed  to  an  elder  tree,  slit  open 
the  bark  on  the  morning  side,  and  cut  out  a sliver. 
Stir  with  it  in  the  teeth,  so  that  they  bleed  and  the 
blood  adheres  to  the  sliver.  Then  replace  the  sliver 
and  take  three  steps  backwards  away  from  the 
bush,  with  the  first  step  say  iibi;  with  the  second 
ropy;  with  the  third  porpy.  When  you  have  done 
this  turn  around  to  the  left  and  go  home  without 
looking  around  and  without  speaking  and  you  will 
be  free  of  the  affliction  all  the  days  of  your  life"’ 
(Mil). 

“Take  a needle  and  stir  the  sore  tooth  with  it 
until  it  bleeds,  then  take  a thread,  saturate  it  with 
blood  from  the  tooth;  then  take  vinegar  and  flour 
and  mix  together.  Put  all  on  a cloth  and  wrap  the 
cloth  tightly  around  the  root  of  an  apple  tree,  bind 
tightly  with  a thread  and  cover  the  root  thoroughly 
with  earth”  (G25,  G38). 

Another  common  belief  was  that  fingernails  and  toe- 
nails had  some  relation  to  toothache.*  To  prevent  tooth- 
ache, fingernails  and  toenails  are  to  be  cut  on  Friday  or 
on  Sunday;**  the  parings  of  the  fingernails  and  toe- 
nails are  to  be  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  house;  an 
extracted  tooth  is  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  or  buried  under 
the  eaves. 

These  are  present  day  survivals  of  the  belief  (maybe 
custom.)  of  “cutting  the  nails  of  the  Cross  on  Friday”: 

“Cut  the  nails  from  hands  and  feet  on  a Friday 
in  the  decrease  of  the  moon  and  wrap  them  in  a 
white  paper,  then  go  on  the  north  side  of  a building 


• At  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  we  heard  toothache  spoken  of  as  pessiohn,  possiohn, 
in  the  sense  of  the  German  “Leidenschaft” ; a disagrreeable  interview  is  called 
pesaiohn. 

••  Cutting  nails  on  Sunday  will  bring  shame  to  a person  (Leb.). 
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bury  the  paper  under  the  eaves  and  verrichte  deine 
Nothdurft  dahin.  If  you  do  this  three  times  a year 
you  can  keep  away  toothaches  as  long  as  you  live.  If 
the  decrease  of  the  moon  comes  on  Good  Friday  it 
will  help  for  a whole  year”  (G29). 

To  this  the  followng  is  similar : 

“Take  a goose-quill  and  cut  it  off  where  it  begins 
to  be  hollow,  then  scrape  off  a little  from  each  nail 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  put  all  into  the  quill  and  plug 
shut.  Then  bore  a hole,  toward  the  rise  of  the  sun, 
in  a tree  that  bears  no  fruit,  put  the  quill  with  the 
scrapings  of  the  nails  into  the  hole  and  with  three 
strokes  close  up  the  hole  with  a bung  made  of  pine 
wood.  It  must  be  done  on  the  first  Friday  of  the 
new  moon  in  the  morning”  (G32) . 

In  both  of  these  remedies  one  senses  a reference  to 
the  crucifixion,  which  also  appears  in  another  remedy: 

“Cut  off  on  a Friday  the  nails  of  your  right  hand 
and  left  foot,  then  at  the  left  hand  and  right  foot. 
Take  care  no  cuttings  fall  on  the  ground.  Lay  the 
parings  on  a piece  of  paper  in  which  the  merchant 
has  wrapped  your  goods.  Then  lay  the  paper  in  the 
form  of  a rectangle  and  cast  into  the  fire”  (Mil). 
Loose  teeth  and  loose  tooth  flesh  were  one  and  the 
same  thing: 

“Take  tormentil  root,  pulverize,  add  sage  leaves, 
put  in  a pot  and  boil ; pour  into  a glass  and  hang  in 
the  sun  until  it  has  a red  color  and  then  smear  the 
tooth  with  it”  (M6). 

Alum  was  frequently  used : 

“Pound  a piece  of  alum  fine  and  put  a knife-tipful 
in  a cloth  and  lay  at  the  aching  tooth.  This  will 
draw  out  much  water  and  with  the  water  humours 
will  come  out  and  the  patient  will  have  rest”  (Mil). 

A branch  remedy  used  for  stilling  the  blood  was  also 
used  to  still  toothache : 
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*'0n  the  grave  of  our  dear  Lord  God 
Grow  three  roses. 

The  first  is  called  youth, 

The  second  is  called  virtue, 

The  third  is  called  his  divine  will ; 

Toothache  be  still!  X X X.^’ 

The  branch  remedies  may  have  been  translated  into 
English  in  very  rare  instances,  as  one  infers  from  a loose 
remedy  found  in  a German  book  bought  at  a public  sale 
in  Lehighton : 

"‘Reed  for  Tuesake  or  Tooth  Eake. 

As  Peter  was  setting  on  a stone 
Jesus  came  to  him  all  alone 
he  says  Peter  what  makes  you  shake, 

Lord  and  master  it  is  the  toothache 

rise  up  Peter  and  you  shall  be  cured 

not  you  alone  but  whosoever  will 

Carry  these  words  about  them  for  my  sake 

shall  never  be  troubled  with  the  toothache 

in  the  name  of  the  father,  son,  and  holy  ghost. 

X X X’’ 

From  the  context  of  the  above,  the  German  spelling  of 
toothache  in  the  heading,  and  the  English  spelling  in  the 
body  of  the  remedy,  one  has  ground  to  suppose  that  the 
remedy  came  from  some  English  or  Welsh  immigrant. 

For  dentition : '‘Rub  the  gums  of  the  child  with  an  egg 
then  boil  the  egg  and  let  the  child  eat  it,  preserve  the 
egg”;  “Rub  the  child’s  gums  with  rabbit’s  brain,  before 
the  child  is  six  months  old” ; “Rub  the  child’s  hard  palate 
during  dentition  with  your  thumb”;  “Grease  the  child’s 
gums  with  fat  from  the  pan  in  which  meat  was  fried.” 
This  is  to  be  done  at  the  home  to  which  the  child  is  taken 
on  its  first  visit.  “Rub  the  gums  with  the  rattles  of  a 
rattlesnake”;  “pass  a small  fish  through  the  mouth  of  a 
teething  child  to  ease  dentition”;  “suspend  a rabbit’s 
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tooth  about  the  child’s  neck”;  “pass  the  comb  of  a de- 
capitated cock  through  the  mouth  of  the  child  before  the 
cock  is  fully  dead.” 

For  toothache  preventatives : “Carry  with  you  the 
braintooth  (lower  maxillary)  of  a hog”;  “person  should 
bite  into  an  apple  immediately  upon  coming  home  after 
his  first  communion”;  “when  washing  your  face  pass 
the  handful  of  water  three  times  behind  the  ear.  The 
number  of  steps  you  take  backwards  while  holding  be- 
tween your  teeth  the  skin  shed  by  a rattlesnake  or  other 
snake  indicates  the  number  of  years  you  will  not  suffer 
toothache.” 

A cure : “Rub  the  teeth  with  the  snake  skin” ; “bite  off 
a white  dog  turd.” 

Teeth  decay  if  you  eat  anything  at  which  rats  have 
nibbled ; they  will  decay  completely  if  you  nibble  at  any- 
thing at  which  some  one  else  has  nibbled.  Spitting  into 
fire  causes  toothache. 

Mice  and  teeth:  “To  ease  dentition  for  a child  hang 
a mouse  by  a string  until  it  is  dead,  then  tie  the  string 
about  the  child’s  neck  and  leave  it  there  until  it  drops 
off”;  “tie  around  a child’s  neck  a string  by  which  three 
mice  had  been  hanged.” 

“To  prevent  sore  gums  after  the  extraction  of  a tooth, 
take  the  tooth  home  and  throw  it  into  a mouse  hole.” 

When  a tooth  drops  out  throw  it  into  a mouse  hole 
and  say,  “Mousey,  mousey,  I am  giving  you  an  old  tooth, 
give  me  a new  one  in  its  stead.” 

This  last  belief  in  varying  forms  is  widely  current 
among  the  children.  According  to  one  form  a milk  tooth 
is  taken  and  thrown  down  a rat  hole  in  the  cellar  and 
the  child  calls  into  the  rat  hole,  “Rat,  rat,  give  me  a new 
tooth  for  an  old  tooth.” 
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It  is  hard  to  find  a good  reason  for  the  custom  of  drop- 
ping teeth  into  a mouse  or  rat  hole.  It  is  possible  that 
originally  dropping  an  old  tooth  into  a rat  hole  was  an 
act  by  which  toothache  was  transferred.  However,  the 
belief  may  have  been  an  answer  to  the  question,  ‘‘whence 
come  the  teeth  ?’"  And  there  is  a similarity  between  the 
mouse  gnawing  its  way  out  of  the  wall  into  a room  and 
a tooth  slowly  forcing  it  way  through  the  wall  (gums) 
into  the  mouth  (the  room). 

A good  strong  voice  is  en  viannsschtimyn — a man’s 
voice;  a weak  voice  is  en  fini  schtimm  or  en  schwache 
schtimm — a weak  voice. 

A clear  voice  is  en  glore  schproch.  A ready  speaker 
has  en  gut  mundschtick.  A beer  drinker  was  supposed 
to  have  a deep  voice. 

In  days  past,  one  of  the  requisites  of  a successful 
minister  was  en  guti  schtimm.  This  was  also  desirable 
in  the  case  of  a lawyer  or  a teacher.  The  spoken  word 
was  more  powerful  than  the  written  word. 

A half  ounce  of  fennel  water  drunk  morning  and  eve- 
ning would  widen  the  chest  and  make  a good  voice 
(M19)  ; mustard  and  honey  mixed  and  made  into  little 
cakes  and  eaten  every  morning  on  an  empty  stomach 
were  also  good  (M19)  ; honey  is  generally  regarded  as 
good  for  the  throat ; hops,  tansy,  licorice  and  sugar  were 
mixed  and  taken  for  a lost  voice  (Leh.) 

EYES 

Wehdk,  Augenentziindung : sore  eye.  Kodak:  bloodshot 
eye,  sore  eye.  Wehdje  and  rotcdje  are  general  terms 
used  for  nearly  all  the  afflictions  of  the  eye. 
Blindheet,  Blindheit:  blindness. 


• Lambert  holds  that  in  the  threat  or  exclamation,  dass  dich  des  meisel 
beisat — the  word  Meiael  does  not  mean  little  mouse,  but  is  Misel  in  Miselsucht, 
leprosy,  and  that  the  expression  was  originally  an  evil  wish  or  a curse. 
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Schnssbloder,  ivekscJiisser,  Schussblatter,  Schus  Blatter, 
Schuss  Bloder,  Gerstenkorn:  sty  on  the  eyelid. 
Ajeheitel,  schtdr,  fell  iwioers  dk,  djefell,  djefelk.  Fell  in 
dem  Auge : cataract ; false  membrane  over  the  eye. 

Schiisshloder  meant  also  an  inflamed  eyelid;  it  was 
likewise  applied  to  a blood  shot  eye  and  to  a blister  near 
the  eye. 

Other  terms  are:  djedeckel — eyelid;  djeabbel,  kind'l, 
kinn'l — pupil;  eedjich — one  eyed;  schep^mjich,  schreegs 
djich,  hcwersichtich — cross  eyed ; weitsichtich — far 
sighted;  neekschtsichtich — near  sighted;  djezwitteres — 
twitching  of  the  eyelids;  driebdjich — clouded  vision; 
schtockblind — as  blind  as  a stick. 

Beauty  in  women  is  enhanced  by  hhnmelbloedje — eyes 
blue  as  the  heavens.  Grosse  dje  mache,  means  to  be  sur- 
prised; Wann  ich  mol  mei  dje  zumach,  means  when  I am 
dead;  'R  macht  mol  sei  dje  iijf,  means  some  day  he  will 
have  a new  experience.  Someone  or  something  very  of- 
fensive is  en  dann  ini  dk — a thorn  to  the  eye.  Not  to 
sleep  a wink  is  ken  dk  schloife.  Something  easily  com- 
prehensible kann  m*r  sehne  mit  en  halwe  dk — with  half 
of  an  eye. 

Seeing  a person  whom  one  has  not  seen  for  a hunslewe 
— dog's  age,  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 

Sore  eyes  with  a flux  were  washed  with  the  mucila- 
gineous  liquor  obtained  by  soaking  quince  seed  in  water; 
the  juice  of  the  celandine  was  used  as  a weak  lotion  for 
sore  eyes  both  in  man  and  beast;  the  pith  of  sassafras 
was  similarly  used;  the  sap  of  grape  vines  (the  buds 
are  the  dje  of  the  vine)  cut  in  March;  a drop  of  molasses 
was  put  in  the  eye  to  remain  there  until  washed  out  by 
tears  (G52)  ; water  from  the  first  snow  in  winter  was 
used  as  an  eyewash;  water  from  snow  falling  in  the 
month  of  March  was  used  for  the  eyes  of  man  and  beast ; 
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red  eyes — inflamed  eyes—i'ote  dje,  were  bathed  with 
salt  water.* 

The  written  and  printed  remedies  are  similar  to  the 
oral  ones:  “For  red  flowing  eyes  take  the  slime  that  is 
drawn  out  of  quince  seeds  by  rose  water  and  wet  the 
eyes  with  it”  (Mil)  ; “take  ten  or  twelve  quince  kernels 
and  three  ounces  of  water  and  make  a slime  by  merely 
shaking  for  a long  time,  then  press  through  a linen  cloth 
and  with  the  strained  slime  moisten  another  cloth  and 
lay  on  the  suffering  eye” ; “mix  parts  of  rose  and  quince 
water  and  wash  the  eye  with  this  four  to  six  times  a 
day” ; “celandine  boiled  in  water  and  the  eye  washed  with 
the  liquor  will  make  the  eyes  bright  and  clear”  (M4, 
Mil) ; “mix  saffron  and  honey  and  smear  the  eyes” 
(M6)  ; “take  the  eggs  of  red  ants  and  put  them  in  a 
glass  and  put  the  glass  in  bread  dough  and  bake  in  the 
oven,  v/hen  the  bread  is  baked,  open  up  and  a good  oil 
will  be  found  in  the  glass,  of  which  pour  three  or  four 
drops  in  the  eye  until  cured”  (M23). 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  due  to  a cold.  For  this 
the  whites  of  eggs  and  an  ounce  of  pulverized  alum  were 
to  be  mixed,  spread  on  a linen  cloth  and  laid  on  the  eyes 
and  renewed  as  soon  as  the  cloth  became  warm  (Mil)  ; 
the  white  of  a fresh  egg  mixed  with  finely  pulverized 
sugar  and  some  camphor  and  rubbed  on  a pewter  dish 
until  forming  a foam,  spread  on  a fine  linen  cloth  and 
tied  on  the  eye  was  to  bring  relief  after  six  hours. 

“If  a cataract  develops  over  the  eye  suspend  from  the 
neck  by  a string,  in  which  there  are  no  knots,  a bag  of 
unwashed  cloth  containing  bread,  salt,  and  wheat.  Wear 


* The  late  spring  snows  were  known  as  the  “onion  snow.”  These  late 
snows  falling  near  Easter,  the  resurrection  day,  bring  new  life  to  the  earth, 
and  are  regarded  as  having  great  iKjtency,  Paper  upon  which  a passage  of 
scripture  was  written  was  put  in  March  snow  water  to  make  heilich  waaser — 
holy  water. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  aufarschtehing — Easter  comes  early  in  the  year 
there  will  be  an  early  spring. 
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this  bag  until  it  drops  off  of  itself’’  (F52).  For  dje 
heidel,  smear  the  eyelid  with  rabbit  fat  (Leb.)* 

Slices  of  burdock  root  were  strung  and  hung  around 
the  neck  for  various  ailments,  one  of  which  was  sore 
eyes.  It  may  have  been  done  in  some  such  way  as  the 
following : “When  the  moon  is  perfectly  full  dig  burdock 
root,  hang  three  slices  on  your  person,  keep  them  for 
three  days  and  then  hang  on  three  others  and  so  until 
the  moon  is  full  again.  If  the  illness  is  severe  continue 
the  treatment  over  the  following  full  month”  (Mil). 

In  the  written  and  printed  remedies  the  dandelion 
root  takes  the  place  of  burdock  root,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  a cataract:  “Around  Bartholomew’s  Day,  before  sun- 
rise, dig  the  little  dandelion  root,  bind  five  or  eight 
(7  or  9,  Mil)  in  a piece  of  cloth  and  hang  around  the 
neck”  (G25,  Mil). 

Brauche  was  resorted  to  not  only  in  the  case  of  a sty 
but  also  for  a cataract: 

“For  dim  and  cloudy  eyes,  go  before  sunrise  to  a 
flowing  stream,  and  wash  the  eyes  with  the  left 
hand  five  times,  and  each  time  say  the  following 
words  and  then  cast  a handful  of  salt  into  the 
water  and  go  backwards  seven  steps  and  then  go  for- 
ward to  the  house,  three  days  in  succession. 

“As  this  salt  ceases  to  be, 

So  my  eyes  shall  clearer  see; 

Christ  is  our  help  from  every  harm, 

Herewith  begins  this  holy  charm.” 

To  folk  etymology,  the  name  ivekschisser  means  that 
a sty  is  due  to  defication  along  the  roadside.  It  is  to 
be  washed  with  one’s  own  urine  applied  by  hand  (Leh.). 

The  favorite  treatment  for  a sty  was  brauche  for 
which  there  were  various  formulae.  The  following  may 
serve  as  examples: 
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“Schuss  bloder  du  verdirbst  dem  N.  N.  sein  blut 

Drum  nahm  ich  dir  dein  Gut. 

Helf  dir  Gott”  (M27). 

''Sty,  thou  corruptest  N.  N.'s  blood 

Therefore  I take  away  thy  goods. 

God  help  thee  N. 

Another,  heard  at  Egypt : 

"A’.  N.  Ich  taufe  dene  schuss  bladder  an  des 
Gottes  EL” 

“N.  N.  I.  I baptize  your  sty  with  God’s  eye.” 

"The  baptismal  name  and  not  the  married  name  (in 
case  of  a married  woman)  is  to  be  used.  The  patient 
is  to  stand  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  facing  the  rising 
sun.  After  the  above  has  been  spoken,  the  operator  is 
to  blow  three  times  into  the  patient’s  eye.” 

The  traditional  way  of  treatment  is  with  a greasy 
plate.  “For  a sty  at  the  eye,  take  a pewter  plate,  grease 
the  inner  side  and  turn  it  around  three  times  on  the  eye, 
and  blow  three  times  upon  the  eye  and  then  say  the 
three  highest  words.”* 

This  greasy  plate  cure  is  practically  the  same  to  this 
day.  Sometimes  a dinner  plate  is  taken  and  clean  lard 
spread  over  it,  or  again  the  dirtiest  plate  on  the  table 
after  a meal;  the  plate  is  held  with  the  inside  face  close 
to  the  afflicted  eye,  the  person  facing  the  east ; this  is 
done  three  times,  as  evening,  morning  and  noon,  or  three 
mornings  in  succession. 

It  seems  to  be  commonly  accepted  that  cures  are  ef- 
fected, the  folk  rationalists  see  the  explanation  in  this 
that  looking  at  a greasy  plate  at  such  short  range  is  so 
great  a strain  on  the  eye  as  to  break  up  the  sty.  In  all 

♦The  original  is  most  interesting:  “Fur  die  Schuss  blatdern  an  den  Augen 
nim  ein  zinner  deller  und  mach  ihn  fettig  und  dreh  ihn  threu  mal  auf  das 
Aug  herum — der  inseid  vom  teller — und  blass  man  ihn  treu  mahl  durch  das 
Aug  und  dann  spricht  man  die  dreu  hochsten  Worten”  (M4). 
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probability  the  original  purpose  was  to  cure  by  derision, 
a motive  which  occurs  in  other  remedies. 

In  Lebanon  County  earrings  were  worn  to  cure  sore 
eyes.  For  sore  eyes  a flax  seed  was  put  under  the  eye- 
lid (Leh.)  ; if  foreign  matter  had  gotten  into  the  eye  flax 
seed  was  put  under  the  eyelid  (Leb.). 

EAR 

Ohreweh,  Ohrenweh,  Ohrenzwang:  earache. 
Hartheerickeet:  poor  hearing. 

Dab,  ddbheet,  Taubheit:  deafness. 

A deaf  person  is  dab;  he  is  harthee^dcJv—hsird  of  hear- 
ing, as  hartheeidch  as  a piece  of  wood.  A person  may  be 
as  deaf  as  a stone,  schteeddb,  or  as  a piece  of  wood, 
schtockddb.  The  same  terms  are  used  to  describe  blind- 
ness,* schteeblind  and  sclitockblin. 

Deafness  is  inherited;  caused  by  a severe  illness,  like 
scarlet  fever ; comes  from  working  in  a very  noisy  place ; 
soldiers  become  deaf  from  the  noise  of  the  kanuna—-zQ.xi- 
non;  yelling  into  the  ear  breaks  the  ear  drum. 

Earache  is  caused  by  a dry  ear  drum  as  it  contracts 
or  by  the  collection  of  dry  wax  in  the  ear;  by  a cold  in 
the  ear. 

Dry  ear  drums  were  “greased”  to  soften  them ; a small 
wad  of  cotton,  dipped  in  sweet  oil  was  put  in  the  ear ; the 
ear  was  greased  with  goosefat ; rattlesnake  oil  was  drop- 
ped in  the  ear  (G52)  ; juice  from  the  leaves  of  the  red 
willow  (Mil)  ; fresh  oil  of  eggs  (Mil)  ; an  oil  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  turpentine  was  used  to 
grease  the  ear  drum  and  to  strengthen  the  hearing 
(M2).  The  customary  way  was  to  saturate  a small  wad 
of  cotton  and  to  press  it  into  the  ear. 


• A crafty  person  has  gnepp  hinnich  die  ohre — lumps  behind  the  ears ; an 
inexperienced  person  is  noch  net  drucke  hinnich  die  ohre — still  wet  behind  the 

ears. 
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A native  herb  doctor  who  lived  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Cumberland  County  had  this  recipe: 

^‘One  ounce  of  refined  camphor  oil,  the  ears  of  a 
weasel,  a male  weasel  for  a male,  is  proved  and  in- 
sured, by  putting  it  in  cotton  in  the  ears  of  a man 
to  cure  all  deafness”  (G52). 

In  the  belief  that  eachache  was  caused  by  cold  the  ear 
was  to  be  warmed.  The  commonest  remedy  for  this  end 
was  and  still  is  blowing  tobacco  smoke  into  the  ear.  The 
York  manuscript  speaks  of  there  being  “nothing  better 
for  that  most  painful  affliction,  earache,  than  to  blow 
tobacco  smoke  into  the  ears.” 

Tobacco  smoke  was  a convenient  substitute  for  vapor : 
“lay  wormwood  on  coals  and  let  the  vapor  enter  the  ears 
through  a funnel”  (M6)  ; “boil  wormwood  in  w^ater  and 
vinegar  and  have  the  vapor  taken  up  by  the  ears  through 
a funnel”  (M9)  ; “boil  grubs  (Regenwurm)  in  water 
and  vinegar  and  let  the  vapor  enter  the  ears  through  a 
funnel”  (M26)  ;*  “boil  beans  pour  off  the  liquor  and  let 
the  vapor  enter  the  ear  through  a funnel.” 

The  ear  was  also  to  be  warmed  with  a poultice  of  corn 
meal;  a hot  brick  wrapped  in  a cloth;  piece  of  bread 
soaked  in  brandy  (M9)  ; the  inside  sole,  while  still  warm, 
of  the  shoe  which  one  had  worn  during  the  day  bound 
on  the  ear  overnight;  “take  a little  piece  of  green  oak 
wood,  hold  one  end  of  it  in  the  fire  and  catch  in  a cup 
the  liquid  that  comes  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  stick, 
let  some  of  it  dripple  repeatedly  into  the  ear,  it  brings 
unfailing  help  and  relief.” 

A chronic  flux  from  the  ear  was  to  be  cured  by  punc- 
turing the  lobes  of  the  ears  and  wearing  rings  in  them; 


• A survival  of  the  belief  that  disease  was  a worm.  Old  hunters  tell  of  a 
bug  known  as  hannfresser —brain  eater  which  lived  far  in  the  forest.  It  would 
fly  into  the  ear  of  the  unwary  traveler  and  eat  its  way  into  the  brain.  If  araoke 
was  blown  into  the  ear  before  the  bug-worm  had  entered  too  far  the  insect 
would  be  killed  and  all  danger  avoided. 
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by  wearing  a necklace  of  yellow  or  amber  beads  around 
the  neck. 

Sympathetically  earache  was  to  be  cured  by  putting  in 
the  ear  the  kinkiest  hair  to  be  found  on  a negro  (G51). 

COLDS,  COUGHS,  ETC. 

Verkelting:  a cold.  Frieres:  chills. 

Kelt,  schmippe,  rutzer,  Schnupfen:  a cold,  cold  in  the 
head,  coryza.  Gribb,  dW  gribb:  grip,  influenza. 
Huschde,  Husten:  cough.  Gauzer:  obstinate  cough. 
Hohler  huschde:  hollow  cough.  Drucke  huschde: 
dry  cough.  Gruwwer  husche:  rough  cough.  Blo- 
huschde,  rothuschde,  Keichhusten,  Keuchhusten, 
Blauenhusten : whooping  cough. 

Schlucker,  schluckser,  * schlixer,  Schluksen,  Glucksen, 
Hetcher,  Hacker:  hiccough.** 

Kalt  fiewer  (in  part)  : hay  fever. 

Many  ailments  are  diagnosed  as  colds,  cold  in  the  head, 
in  the  eyes,  in  the  ears,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  bowels,  in 
wounds,  and  cuts. 

The  causes  of  a cold  are  found  in  a cold  condition: 
sitting  on  a stone  step,  on  the  ground,  in  a draft ; chang- 
ing from  heavy  to  light  underwear ; a damp  open  winter, 
changeable  weather.  One  person  explained  his  cold  in 
this  way,  “I  told  my  wife  that  she  was  not  to  set  the 
heater  away  until  the  locust  trees  bloomed.  But  she 
thought  the  weather  was  settled  and  set  the  heater  away. 
Then  the  dak  un  nacht  reje — day  and  night  rain  (equi- 
noctial rains)  came  and  I caught  an  unheard  of  cold — 
en  unvergeleichlich  kalt” 

A cold  proper  is  attended  by  a cough  and  a flow  of 
mucous.  Its  coming  is  heralded  by  sneezing  and  a run- 
ning nose — schnubbe. 


* SchlickserKramph  is  hysteria. 

••  Boonastiel,  1.S93,  page  49,  speaks  of  gickser,  which  probably  is  hiccough. 
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The  first  aim  in  treating  a cold  was  to  ‘‘loosen”  it,  that 
is,  cause  he  flow  of  mucous— dV  rotz  which  comes 
with  the  breaking  of  a cold.  A common  treatment  was  to 
give  the  patient  warm  mint  or  elderberry  tea,  put  him 
to  bed  and  cover  him  with  heavy  blankets  or  a feather 
bed.  If  the  cold  was  “on  the  chest”  a warm  mixture  of 
turpentine  and  lard  or  of  goose  fat  and  lard  v/as  applied 
with  a red  flannel  rag.  A sore  throat  was  greased  with 
warm  lard  and  a woolen  cloth,  preferably  red,  was  tied 
around  it. 

Herbs,  prepared  as  teas  or  in  whisky,  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  our  cures  for  colds ; barks  were  likewise  used ; 
sumac  berries,  Rhus  glabra,  in  vinegar  were  used  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat  in  Montgomery  County;  the  ber- 
ries of  Rhu-s  Tyghina  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  Poconos.  The  inner  bark  of  the  wild  cherry  tree, 
Prunus  serotina,  or  the  outer  bark  of  the  young  branches 
was  prepared  as  a tea;  the  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree, 
with  or  without  berries,  was  put  into  a bottle  of  whisky 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a week  when  small  doses  were 
taken.  A wine  of  sassafras  berries,  or  elderberry  wine, 
choke  cherry  syrup,  whisky  in  which  wild  cherries,  or 
sassafras  berries,  with  or  without  rock  candy  had  been 
put,  were  widely  used. 

Brandy  was  drunk  to  warm  the  body  internally.  Some- 
times it  was  heated  with  sugar  and  taken  at  bed  time.  A 
bottle  of  whisky  with  rock  candy — kandelzucker,  was 
kept  as  a preventative.  Whisky  mixed  with  glycerine  was 
drunk. 

Brandy  was  put  into  a cup,  the  alcohol  burned  out,  and 
white  sugar  added  to  make  a syrup.  “During  the  pro- 
cess of  burning  the  whisky,  the  flames  should  be  ex- 
tinguished and  relit  three  times,  after  which  it  should 
be  permitted  to  burn  until  all  the  alcohol  is  burned  out” 
(G51), 
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‘'To  strong  men  or  otherwise  robust  women,  who 
have  overheated  themselves  and  then  chilled,  one 
gives  in  the  evening  hot  water  with  sugar  and  a 
little  brandy  or  rum  well  shaken”  (G40). 

Slight  colds  were  regarded  as  easily  curable  by  husch- 
dedrubbe — cough  drops  (gotten  from  the  doctor),  trade 
medicines,  horehound  candy,  homemade  or  bought 
(usually  in  whisky),  essence  of  peppermint,  and  quinine. 

Mountain  mint  boiled  in  honey;  rice  water;  barley 
water;  the  juice  of  mashed  turnips  mixed  with  sugar; 
ground  ivy  in  vinegar;  the  juice  of  roasted  onions  mixed 
with  brown  sugar;  strong  raw  honey,  were  all  thought 
good  for  coughing. 

For  the  cold  cough  (“kalten  husten”)  : “Take  wheat 
flour,  fresh  butter  with  old  wine  and  sugar,  thin  and 
drink”  (M4).  For  a chronic  cough — alder  husche, 
if  the  aftermath  of  an  attack  of  measles — dV  reedle 
huschde,  “Boil  hyssop  with  honey  and  figs  in  a half 
measure  of  wine”  (M2G). 

External  applications  were  extensively  used:  Tallow 
was  heated  and  smeared  over  the  inflamed  part  and  a 
red  woolen  rag  was  bound  on ; a poultice  made  of 
potatoes;  the  insides  of  potatoes  roasted  in  ashes,  mixed 
with  linseed  oil,  and  laid  on  warm  (M3). 

A warm  footbath  was  taken  and  peppermint  tea 
drunk  before  retiring;  “blood  should  be  let,  followed  by 
a footbath  in  lukewarm  water,  and  tea  made  of  elder- 
berry lossoms  and  sweetened  with  honey  should  be 
drunk”  (A2,  1824)  ; “fried  onions,  while  warm,  should 
be  spread  on  the  soles  of  the  feet”  (M4). 

“If  one  sweats  much  at  his  feet  and  it  is  driven 
away  or  lost  through  catching  cold,  let  one  take  a 
bucket  of  bran,  either  rye  or  v/heat,  have  it  heated 
in  the  bake  oven,  pour  into  a vessel  to  the  depth  of 
a hand,  set  his  feet  upon  it  and  loosely  strew  the 
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rest  of  the  bran  around  them  until  they  are  cov- 
ered up  above  the  calves— as  warm  as  bearable. 
Leave  the  feet  in  the  bran  a good  half  hour”  (G40). 

In  Lancaster  County  the  left  stocking  was  wrapped 
around  the  neck  to  cure  a sore  throat,  in  Lehigh  either 
stocking  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A stocking 
was  tied  around  the  head  for  a cold  “in  the  head.”  A 
woolen  stocking  turned  inside  out  was  worn  around  the 
neck  in  Lebanon  County. 

Swollen  glands — driese  at  the  throat  were  treated  with 
external  applications  mentioned  above.  They  were  also 
smeared  with  opossum  fat  which  was  supposed  to  have 
unusual  merits. 

An  outright  sympathetic  cure  is  to  crawl  through  a 
double  rooted  brier  towards  the  east. 

Grippe  is  considered  the  most  serious  of  all  the  colds. 
Infantile  paralysis  was  spoken  of  by  a young  mother  as 
being  the  “old  summer  com.plaint  which  is  cold  in  the 
bowels.” 

Nasal  catarrh  (also  kaddr)  is  frequently  called  d'r 
rutzer,  or  d*r  schnubbe.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  gotten 
from  horses  that  have  the  rutzer.  It  denotes  a foul  con- 
dition in  the  head.  Odors  that  are  sharp  and  pungent 
“get  into  the  head”  and  clear  it.  This  is  the  explanation 
for  the  odorous  cures — though  here,  too,  we  have  the 
idea  that  like  cures  like — for  catarrh:  snuff  up  salt 
water,  ground  chestnuts,  ground  horseradish,  the  odor 
of  tar;  sniff  three  times  in  your  shoe;  pass  your  finger 
between  your  toes  and  smell  at  them;  smell  at  the  toe 
end  of  your  stocking  inside  out ; “snuff  up  your  urine  at 
night  so  that  it  trickles  down  your  throat  and  can  be 
spit  out”  (G51). 

Bloh'icschde — blue  cough  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
“blueness  of  the  face”  during  the  paroxysm.  Some- 
times a distinction  is  made  between  it  and  the  rodhuschde 
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— red  cough  which  is  regarded  as  an  early  stage  of  the 
whooping  cough.  The  liome  remedies  are  tea  from  chest- 
nut leaves ; tea  from  large  red  clover  blossoms,  known  as 
“blue  clover”;  mare’s  milk;  mare’s  milk  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  frequently  drunk  (M4)  ; tea  of  hornet’s  nests 
(G52)  ; the  tow  (“Werk”)  of  a wasp’s  nest  boiled  in 
sweet  milk  (Mil)  ; hyssop,  elecampane  root,  chervil, 
soltsfoot,  of  each  a handful,  boiled  with  rock  candy, 
strained  and  two  spoonfuls  given  to  the  patient  every 
three  hours  (Mil)  ; a tea  of  wild  ginger  root  (M13). 

The  sjinpathy  cures  are  far  greater  in  number. 
Naturally  these  sjmipathy  cures  for  a “blue  cough,” 
would  be  “blue  cures.”  So  it  is:  the  patient  is  to  eat 
from  a blue  dish;  drink  from  a blue  tum.bler  that  had 
been  stolen;  steal  a blue  ribbon  and  wear  it;  kiss  a 
negro  (blue  black)  and  if  the  child  be  less  than  a year 
old  it  will  be  immune  from  whooping  cough  the  rest  of 
its  life;  any  remedy  must  be  kept  in  a blue  bottle  in  order 
to  make  in  infallible.*  The  idea  of  “stolen”  occurs  in  a 
number  of  the  remedies:  Drink  stolen  milk;  eat  vege- 
tables stolen  at  night;  steal  milk  from  a neighbor’s  cow 
and  give  to  the  patient ; sew  up  a spider  and  hang  around 
the  neck  of  the  patient  with  a piece  of  red  ribbon  gotten 
without  paying  for  it.** 

The  disease  was  transferred  to  a living  thing:  a live 
fish  was  taken  out  of  the  water  and  the  patient  smelled 
at  it;  breathed  upon  it;  inhaled  its  breath;  the  fish  let 
breathe  over  the  patient  (G51)  ; a small  trout  or  a red 
fin  minnow  was  taken  into  the  mouth;  a live  fish  was 
thrust  into  the  throat  (G52).  In  all  these  instances  the 
fish  was  returned  alive  to  the  water.  A spider  or  a wood 


♦Told  about  twenty  years  ago  to  Unger  by  an  old  man,  who  was  reluctant 
to  sell  an  antique  blue  bottle  on  that  accouni. 

♦♦Milk  was  stoien  this  way:  one  would  take  an  armful  of  cabbage  leaves 
and  go  to  the  pasture,  whore  the  cows  of  different  farmers  were  .feeding.  While 
the  cows  were  eating  the  cabbage  leaves — which  would  keep  them  from  moving 
a^ut — he  would  milk  one  of  them  (Leh.). 
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louse — keller  esel,  was  sewed  up  in  a thimble,  nut,  or 
bag,  and  worn  around  the  neck.  As  the  insect  died  the 
cough  would  pass  away. 

The  “blue  cough”  lasts  eighteen  weeks,  nem  woche  zu 
VM  nein  woche  ab — nine  weeks  on  the  increase  and  nine 
weeks  on  the  decrase.  The  patient  was  to  be  greased, 
drei  dag  di'uff  un  drei  dag  net  bis  nem  mol  druff  un  nein 
mel  net — three  days  done  and  three  days  not  done  until 
nine  times  done  and  nine  times  not  done,  meaning  that 
the  greasing  was  to  take  place  three  days  in  succession 
and  then  omitted  three  days  and  continued  this  \vay  for 
nine  times  six  or  fifty-four  days. 

Nine  worms  were  put  in  a bottle  which  was  hidden 
away  and  forgotten. 

Potency  was  imputed  to  names : children  whose  parents 
had  the  same  family  name  before  marriage  are  immune 
to  whooping  cough;  bread  or  cakes  baked  by  a woman 
whose  family  name  is  the  same  as  her  husband’s  were 
thought  a sure  cure;  butter  kneaded,  or  eggs  gathered  by 
such  a woman  had  the  same  efficacy;  three  small  tresses 
of  hair  are  to  be  taken  from  the  crown  of  a child  that 
has  never  seen  its  father,  put  in  an  unbleached  cloth, 
and  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  patient  with  an  un- 
bleached thread  (G25). 

The  child  was  to  be  passed  through  a double  rooted 
briar ; around  the  table  legs ; between  the  legs  of  a chair ; 
put  in  the  hopper  of  a mill  (G54). 

Other  beliefs  are:  wear  the  rattles  of  a rattlesnake; 
eat  the  cast  off  skin  of  a snake;  eat  cat  soup  (G51). 

To  cure  hiccough:  drink  a large  glass  of  water;  drink 
water  and  at  the  same  time  think  of  some  one  who  loves 
you;  drink  three  or  six  swallows  of  water  without  tak- 
ing breath;  press  the  blade  of  a pocket  knife  upon  the 
tongue  of  the  afflicted  one;  eat  a little  sugar;  hold  your 
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breath ; recall  the  name  of  the  one  who  sat  aside  of  you 
at  the  last  service  you  attended  in  church  (G51). 

The  sufferer  is  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  asked,  “Did 
you  return  the  money  that  you  stole?”  or  some  like  ques- 
tion with  outrageous  implications.  The  astonishment 
and  surprise  at  the  question  will  stop  the  hiccough. 

The  idea  of  these  cures  is  to  make  a break  in  the  roi — 
sequence  of  hiccoughs  and  thereby  effect  a cure. 

Fogel  has  another  “drink”  remedy.  “Sit  down  with  a 
glass  of  water  by  your  side,  let  some  one  put  a little 
water  into  each  ear,  with  the  little  finger  of  each  hand, 
and  keep  the  finger  there  until  you  have  drunk  the 
water”  Another : 

*'Geh  uff  hend  un  fiess  mid  guck  darch  del  ehrem 
hinnerschich  un  sag  'schlixer  ich  wot  du  werscht 
in  mei  sitzer.'  ” 

Sneezing — niese,  is  a sign  of  health ; the  sign  of  a com- 
ing or  going  cold.  To  stop  sneezing  one  was  to  look  with 
both  eyes  at  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Scknupdmvack — snuff 
was  not  uncommonly  used  at  one  time.* 

THROAT 

Halsweh,  roherhals:  sore  throat;  tonsilitis. 

Schtickfluss : croup;  choking  spells,  asthma. 

Breining,  Braune:  quinsy. 

Faidhals,  beeshaJs,  schwarz  halsweh,  schwarz  fiewer: 
diphtheria. 

Mumps,  mumms,  Ziegenpeter:  mumps. 

Halsweh  was  used  for  any  painful  or  sore  throat; 
roherhals  for  milder  forms,  or  sometimes  only  for  a 
hoarse  throat;  breining  at  an  early  date  used  for  more 
serious  recognized  conditions  on  the  order  of  croup  and 


♦ Two  plants  are  known  as  niesgraut,  Helleborus  viridis  L.  and  Veratrum 
viride  Ait. 
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diphtheria  has  now  become  almost  definitely  quinsy; 
schtickfliiss  usually  for  certain  obvious  diptheritic 
symptoms  as  well  as  for  choking  spells  resulting  from 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  all  or  everything  connected  wdth 
obstruction  in  or  labored  breathing.  Croup  and  diph- 
theria, the  two  childhood  infections  greatly  feared,  were 
rarely  separated  in  folk  diagnosis;  when  diphtheria  was 
definitely  recognized  it  was  termed  faulhals,  beeshals, 
schivarz  halsweh,  or  schivarz  fieiver. 

“Quinsy  is  cured  by  binding  a toad  upon  the  throat. 
For  this  purpose  neighboring  cellars  are  searched  and 
a yellow  toad  found — that  is  one  bleached  by  living  in 
darkness.  I have  been  told  of  one  case  in  which  the  toad 
turned  green  in  fifteen  minutes  and  died  in  thirty” 
(G55). 

The  throat  was  gargled  with  a decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  white  oak  tree;  with  the  liquor  of  brown  fig- 
wort  leaves  boiled  in  water  and  urine,  to  which  alum  had 
been  added. 

To  prevent  croup  a bed  sheet  douched  in  vinegar  was 
hung  in  the  room  where  the  patient  lay.  This  was  to 
draw  the  disease  to  itself — dzieje  (Leb.). 

Warm  goosefat,  brown  sugar,  coal  oil,  vaseline,  or  a 
mixture  of  vaseline  and  molasses  were  taken  internally. 

Three  or  five  onions  were  boiled  soft  and  the  juice 
mixed  with  honey  and  drunk  (G52).  “In  Fayette  County 
an  emetic  for  croup  is  made  by  mixing  urine  and  goose 
grease  and  administering  internally  and  also  rubbing 
some  of  the  mixture  over  the  throat  and  the  breast” 
(G52). 

The  throat  and  the  chest  were  greased  with  warm  tal- 
low or  with  turpentine  and  lard;  a homespun  woolen 
thread  was  tied  around  the  neck. 
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To  draw  the  croup  downwards  and  in  that  way  out 
through  the  body,  a poultice  of  grated  poke  root  and 
vinegar  was  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Croup  is  an  affliction  which  children  will  outgrow — 
hviverivachse — cvergrov/,  as  soon  as  they  are  beyond  the 
height  of  their  affliction.  A child  was  smeared  with  an 
elderberry  wand  v/hich  ’'.vas  kept  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  moon  wmiild  not  fall  upon  it ; or  measured  against 
an  oak  tree,  preferably  by  its  godfather,  and  a nail 
driven  into  the  tree  directly  above  the  child’s  head,  or  so 
as  to  draw  in  some  of  the  hair  of  the  head ; or  the  child 
w^as  measured  against  the  inside  wall  of  the  house  and 
some  of  its  hair  plugged  into  the  wall.  As  the  child 
overgrew  its  measurements  it  outgrew  the  affliction. 

“Croup  is  banished  by  taking  a lock  of  hair  from  the 
crown  of  the  child’s  head,  a hole  is  bored  in  a tree,  the 
hair  inserted,  a plug  of  wood  driven  in  and  cut  off  close 
to  the  bark.  When  the  child  is  as  tall  as  the  plug  in  the 
tree,  he  will  be  free  from  the  croup”  (G55). 

Measuring  is,  of  course,  a sympathetic  cure  and  so  is 
the  following : let  the  child  stand  on  the  warm  spleen  of 
a slaughtered  steer  until  the  spleen  becomes  cold. 

Malignant  diphtheria — sclnvarz  halsiveh,  schwarz 
fiewer,  is  dreaded.  As  a safeguard  against  contracting  a 
contagious  disease,  and  especially  the  above,  one  should 
eat  so  that  his  stomach  is  well  filled;  one  should  eat 
onions  and  garlic;  dring  a good  schnaps;  chew  or  smoke 
tobacco;  most  important  is  the  mental  state,  one  must 
not  be  afraid. 

The  throat  was  to  be  sprayed  with  water  of  slaked 
lime;  gargled  with  coal  oil;  honey,  apple  juice,  and  in 
particular  skunk  fat,  were  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  throat 
open. 

Externally  the  neck  v/as  to  be  greased  with  warm  tal- 
low or  turpentine  and  bound  up  with  a red  flannel  rag; 
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or  a slice  of  smoked  bacon  was  to  be  bound  on  with  a red 
flannel  rag;  a poultice  of  cow  dung  was  tied  on.  In  the 
last  three  instances  something  foul  was  used  to  cure 
(partly  sympathetically)  — faul — ness. 

In  Fayette  County  the  fresh  excrement  of  a hog  was 
worn  about  the  neck  for  one  night  (G52)  ; “for  a sore 
throat  hang  the  scrotum  of  a castrated  hog  around  the 
neck  and  leave  it  there  until  it  falls  off”  (G51)  ; a stock- 
ing, wrong  side  out,  was  worn  around  the  neck  for 
wehhals. 

The  written  remedies  are  like  the  oral: 

“For  a sore  throat  take  w^hite  hoarhound.  Boil 
in  water  and  take  a bottle  full  of  the  liquor  and  add 
cornmeal.  Stir  well  and  put  on  throat.” 

“To  make  a poultice  for  sore  throat,  take  grated 
potatoes,  cooked  in  vinegar  with  a little  lard  added, 
apply  warm  and  as  frequently  as  the  poultice  be- 
comes cold,  renew  warm.  For  a gargle  boil  sage 
leaves  in  vinegar  and  water  with  a little  honey  and 
alum  added.  Use  while  warm.” 

Of  mumps  the  old  people  say,  dV  ynump  losst  sick  net 
schpotte — mump  wdll  not  be  mocked.*  This  is  a personi- 
fication of  the  disease,  and  holds  that  mumps  will  take 
advantage  of  those  who  hold  it  too  lightly. 

The  swollen  parts  are  to  be  rubbed  against  a pig's 
trough.  If  the  person  was  too  ill  to  be  taken  to  the  pig 
stable — seischtall,  a chip  of  the  trough  was  brought  into 
the  house  and  rubbed  against  the  swollen  gland  (Leb.)  ; 
the  swelling  was  smeared  with  fat  out  of  the  chine  of  a 
pig;  hog  excrement  w^as  tied  on  the  sw^ollen  gland.  The 
last  remedy  was  used  for  an  adult  who  had  a very  severe 
attack  of  mumps. 


• Gott  losst  sich  net  sehpotte — God  will  not  be  mocked,  is  a common  proverb. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Asme,  enghrischdichkeet,  bristeneng,  Schwere  Tnthem, 
Engbriistigkeit : asthma. 

Luftrehre  kaddr:  bronchitis;  cold  on  the  lungs. 
Halsauzehring : halsentzindung,  bronchitis  and  laryn- 
gitis. 

Brtcschtfiewer:  pneumonia;  pleurisy. 

Lungefiewer,  lungentzindimg  (in  part),  hruschtfiewer, 
Lungensucht : pneumonia. 

Enbrischtigkeet,  shortness  of  breath  and  Schwere 
Athem,  difficult  or  labored  breath,  were  usually  used  to 
specify  asthma. 

Luftrohre  kaddr  is  a dialect  name  for  a cold  in  the 
lungs  or  for  bronchitis.  Hals  auszehring  may  rarely 
mean  consumption  (tuberculosis  of  the  throat)  ; more 
commonly  it  meant  laryngitis  or  bronchitis. 

Lungefieiver,  according  to  Lambert  means  pneumonia. 
It,  however,  also  referred  to  the  fever  that  accompanies 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Lungentzindung,  in  addition 
to  referring  to  bronchial  pneumonia,  pneumonia,  and 
pleurisy,  also  denoted  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Lungensucht  was  occasionally  used  for 
pneumonia,  but  was  also  quite  commonly  used  for  a 
chronic  pulmonary  ailment,  like  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Asthma 

The  sufferer  is  eng  uff  die  bruscht — is  tight  on  the 
chest — has  difficulty  in  breathing;  is  engbrischdich — 
tight  chested;  kann  ken  odem  fosse — cannot  inhale;  is 
katzodmich — is  short  of  breath. 

The  patient  slept  on  pearly  everlasting  stalks  (Mont.)  ; 
tar  was  heated  and  the  vapor  inhaled  (Leh.)  ; leaves  of 
the  common  mullein  or  of  the  moth  mullein  were  dried 
and  smoked,  or  soaked  in  saltpeter  water,  dried  and 
smoked ; the  common  everlasting — inschin  thee,  was 
dried  and  smoked,  or  its  flowering  heads — pudde,  were 
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chewed.  Calmus  root  was  dried  and  chewed.  Fresh 
calmus  root  was  cut  up  in  the  food  for  heavy  horses. 
Stramonium  hexekimmel  was  dried  and  smoked;  a tea 
was  made  out  of  horse  tail—geilssch^vanzgraut;  an  elec- 
tuary was  made  out  of  elderberries  for  asthma  and 
coughing. 

Elecampane  root,  colFs  foot  root,  of  each  a 
handful,  a half  ounce  of  sweet  wood,  speedwell, 
ground  ivy,  sage,  colt’s  foot,  daisy,  of  each  a hand- 
ful, a half  ounce  of  sassafras,  a fourth  ounce  of 
fennel  seed,  were  cut  fine  and  used  instead  of  tea 
two  times  a day  (M23). 

Two  gallons  of  good  gin,  and  four  quarts  of 
huckleberries  were  put  in  a vessel  and  let  set  for 
four  days,  after  which  a half  gill  was  drunk  every 
morning  and  evening  (M6). 

“Handful  of  each  of  hoarhound  with  stalks, 
hyssop,  sage,  and  yarrow,  boil  in  three  pints  of 
water  to  the  quantity  of  a quart,  strain,  put  in  pot 
with  a half  pint  of  honey,  and  a pound  of  sugar. 
Boil,  taking  off  the  scum.  When  cold,  bottle  and 
drink  of  it  3 times  a day,  namely,  morning,  noon, 
and  evening”  (Leb.). 

(b)  Bronchitis 

Luft  rehre  kaddr — catarrh  of  the  wind  pipes.  “A 
Lehigh  County  remedy  for  ordinary  sore  throat  is  made 
by  boiling  either  three  or  five  onions,  pressing  out  the 
juice,  and  mixing  it  with  strong  sage  tea;  this  is  sweet- 
ened with  brown  sugar.  Sometimes  a small  lump  of 
sugar  is  added  while  the  decoction  is  still  hot”  (G52). 

“A  common  practice  for  the  same  complaint  is  to  turn 
a stocking  wrong  side  out  and  wear  it  tied  around  the 
neck  at  night”  (G52). 

Hoffman  likewise  records  a sympathetic  cure: 
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“Make  a gimlet  hole  in  the  door  frame  at  the  exact 
height  of  the  patient’s  head,  into  which  insert  a small 
tuft  of  hair  and  close  the  hole  with  a peg  of  wood,  then 
cut  off  the  projecting  portion  of  the  peg.  As  the  patient 
grows  in  height  beyond  the  peg,  so  will  the  disease  be 
outgrown.  This  in  the  case  of  young  boys.”  This  prac- 
tice is  remembered  as  d’r  huschde  vernagle — nailing  in 
the  cough  (Leh.). 

Bruschtfiewer  is  treated  by  inducing  sweating;  the 
laying  on  of  poultices;  greasing  with  hot  lard  and  cam- 
phor ; tea  of  wintergr een—briiscktee. 

Or,  “take  a pint  of  flax  seed  and  boil  in  a quart  of 
water  to  the  quantity  of  a pint;  then  strain  through  a 
cloth  and  take  a quarter  pound  of  rock  candy — kandel 
ziicker,  boil  a little  and  then  take  a lemon  cut  up  and 
boil  again;  then  keep  in  a cold  place”  (M13). 

Consumption 

Auszehring,  lungentzindung  (in  part),  lungensucht  (in 
part),  Schwindsucht,  Auszehren,  Daar  Fieber, 
Dorr:  consumption,  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Schnellaiiszehring : galloping  consumption. 

Any  progressive  emaciation  or  flesh  wasting  process 
accompanied  by  fever  was  referred  to  as  amzehring  or 
Schwindsucht.  In  using  the  names  the  physician  had  in 
mind  the  wasted  lung  tissue;,  the  people,  however,  in 
naming  the  disease  thought  only  of  the  bodily  emacia- 
tion; on  the  other  hand  they  were  prone  to  ascribe  all 
consumptive  conditions,  no  matter  what  their  cause,  to 
lung  trouble. 

Lungentzindung  and  Imigensucht  were  also  used  for 
pneumonia.  Dorr  was  generally  used  for  a dry  con- 
sumption or  atrophy;  it  apparently  was  usually  used  in 
connection  with  fever,  “Daar  Fieber,”  the  fever  that 
dries  up  the  body. 
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Consumption  was,  and  still  is,  widely  regarded  as  a 
disease  that  is  inherited.  Sis  im  hint — it’s  in  the  blood. 
The  inheritance  of  the  disease  from  a consumptive 
parent  is  seen  in  the  red  cheeks  of  the  child — sie  hot  die 
rode  hacke  von  ihre  mutter  un  sie  geht  d'r  same  weg — 
she  has  her  mother’s  red  cheeks  and  she  will  have  her 
mother’s  death.  Where  the  disease  skips  one  generation 
just  to  appear  in  a subsequent  one  w^e  say  es  hot  zurick 
gschldje— it  struck  back.  A consumptive  person  guckt 
aus  ivie  dar  tod — looks  like  death,  or  wie  dar  lewe^idich 
tod — or  like  the  living  death.  For  such  a one  there  is  no 
remedy — ken  grant  gewachse — no  herb  grows.  Where 
death  results  from  suffocation  due  to  the  collection  of 
phlegm  it  is  ascribed  to  schtickfluss. 

Consumption  is  known  as  auszehring ; in  its  early 
stage  as  lungenzindung.  Our  people  distinguish  halsaus- 
zehring — -throat  consumption;  lungeauszehring  — lung 
consumption ; schnellauszehring — galloping  consumption. 
Phelgm  is  schlehn  or  ausschpaues.  To  spit  is  schpautze 
in  Lebanon  County,  schpaue  in  Montgomery  County. 

There  are  no  sympathetic  cures  for  consumption 
apart  from  some  branch  formulae.  This  is  strang  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  people  see  a sympathetic  re- 
lation between  nature  and  the  disease;  consumptives  die 
either  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  appear  on  the  trees,  or 
in  fall,  when  they  drop  from  the  trees. 

A very  old  remedy,  old  because  of  its  use  of  milk,  con- 
sists of  the  Indian  onion  boiled  in  sweet  milk.  The  liquor 
was  drunk.  The  Indian  onion  was  put  in  whisky  with 
antimonium,  a spoonful  taken  every  morning  (M4). 
Pipsissewa  was  put  in  whisky  with  rock  candy. 

To  know  whether  a person,  ill  for  a long  time,  would 
recover  or  not,  horseradish  was  grated  fine  and  a spoon- 
ful given  to  the  sick  one.  If  vomiting  ensued,  recovery 
would  follow;  if  not,  death. 
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The  multitude  of  written  remedies  tell  the  story  of  the 
hard  fight  which  was  waged  to  encompass  the  ravages 
of  the  disease.  There  seem  to  be  several  well  defined 
ideas  underlying  the  remedies : to  cleanse  the  lungs  of  the 
foul  phlegm,  to  cure  the  cough  and  the  cold,  and  to  heal 
the  lungs. 

F or  the  passage  of  the  phlegm : 

*‘Pound  together  mustard  seed  and  figs.  Eat 
thereof  at  night  time  when  about  to  retire.  This  will 
clear  the  canal  of  the  lungs,  consume  the  thick 
phlegm,  and  open  the  chest  so  that  the  breath  is 
easily  drawn”  (M26). 

The  phlegm  was  gotten  rid  of  not  only  by  expectoration 
but  also  by  passage  through  the  bowels: 

"‘Take  a teaspoonful  of  alum,  a teaspoonful  of 
gunpowder,  and  a teaspoonful  of  lard.  Mix  well 
and  take  all  at  one  time.  This  will  help,  if  there 
can  be  any  help”  (M36a). 

“A  half  pound  of  sarsaparilla  root,  a half  pound 
of  elecampane  root,  three  quarts  of  water,  one 
quart  of  honey,  one  teaspoonful  of  good  saffron,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  ginger.  Boil  all  together  to  the 
constituency  of  a quart.  Then  strain  through  a 
cloth.  On  the  ninth  day  take  a teaspoonful  early  in 
the  morning;  then  fast  until  8 o’clock,  at  11  o’clock 
take  another  teaspoonful  and  fast  until  1 o’clock,  and 
in  the  evening  before  retiring  take  another  tea- 
spoonful. Take  rhubarb  for  a laxative”  (M19). 

The  cold  was  to  be  cured: 

“One  pint  of  very  strong  vinegar,  three  fresh 
eggs,  one  half  pound  of  rock  candy,  one  fourth  pound 
of  brown  sugar.  Put  these  articles  in  a new  earthen 
dish  and  cover  well  and  bury  three  feet  deep  in  the 
earth,  let  remain  for  tvvo  weeks,  then  take  out  and 
give  patient  three  teaspoonfuis  morning,  noon,  and 
evening”  (M5). 
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For  the  cold  and  sore  lungs: 

'‘Take  a half  pint  of  fresh  milk,  and  put  a wine 
glass  full  of  horehound  juice  (“Andorn,  called  by 
many,  Eindorn'’)  in  it,  and  drink.  Continue  for 
some  time’'  (M18). 

“Take  elecampane,  comfry,  and  horse  radish,  boil 
in  a quart  of  sour  cider  or  weak  vinegar  to  the 
quantity  of  a pint  and  sweeten  well  with  honey. 
Drink  every  morning  a half  gill  of  it”  (M19). 

In  the  York  manuscript,  the  juice  of  radishes  and 
turnips  is  mentioned: 

“Take  three  spoonfuls  of  radish  juice  morning 
and  evening”  (Mil), 
or: 

“Take  and  peel  white  beets  (turnips) — you  may 
add  elecampane  root  cut  into  round  pieces,  then 
strew  a layer  of  sugar  below  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  put  thereon  a layer  of  the  slices  of  turnip, 
then  a layer  of  sugar,  and  a layer  of  slices  until  the 
pot  or  pan  is  full.  Pour  some  water  over  the  con- 
tents and  cover  the  pot  well.  Set  over  fire  and  let 
seethe  until  the  whole  has  turned  to  a jelly  or  elec- 
tuary. Give  the  patient  three  spoonfuls  every  day, 
morning,  noon  and  evening.  This  is  surely  a good 
remedy  which  I have  tried  in  different  instances 
where  death  appeared  imminent,  and  where  re- 
covery followed  its  use”  (Mil). 

To  heal  the  lungs : 

“Take  blessed  thistle,  a dram  each  of  anise  and 
fennel  seed,  an  ounce  of  sulphur.  Pulverize*  to- 
gether, and  drink  a dram  of  it  in  the  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  with  warm  gruel.  In  our  experi- 
ence it  has  healed  all  illnessCwS — the  lungs  in  a 
notably  wonderful  way”  (Mil). 


* The  word  palfer  is  widely  used  for  a pulverized  preparation.  Getlspalfer 
is  a powdered  preparation  used  for  cattle. 
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Our  wooly — warm — herbs,  everlasting  and  mullein, 
also  the  mints,  are  used  for  colds.  The  parts  used  are  the 
leaves.  There  was  a time  when  the  pith  of  mullein  was 
used : 

^‘For  the  feverish  illness — for  the  cough,  take  the 
pith  (heart)  of  three  mullein*  stalks  and  make  a 
tea’^  (M4). 

The  name  drucke  hnschde  or  kazer  huschde  was  applied 
to  the  cough  of  a consumptive.  The  latter  is  an  old 
name.  '‘Vor  den  Kurtzen  H listen”: 

“Take  a half  pint  of  Indian  turnip  roots  and  a 
half  pint  of  elecampane  ground  fine,  add  a pint  of 
honey,  and  a quart  of  vinegar— then  put  all  together 
in  a new  earthen  pot;  lay  2 “helser’'  (wooden  lids) 
over  the  pot  and  cover  with  a cloth;  then  set  it  in 
the  bake  oven  when  you  bake  bread  and  let  it  re- 
main there  15  minutes  longer  than  the  bread;  take 
a teaspoonful  3 times  a day  each  time  an  hour  be- 
fore a meal”  (M13). 

MARASMUS,  ATROPHY. 

Abnemmes,  kinner  aiiszehring,  abnemmedes,  abnehmes, 
‘'waste  away”  “go  back”  “take  off” : marasmus. 
Schweining,  schwinne,  die  schwinne,  schwinde,  Sch- 
weine,  Schwinen,  Schweinung,  Schwind,  Schwin- 
dung,  Schwinden : atrophy,  muscular  atrophy, 
shrinking  of  the  flesh  in  any  part  of  the  body; 
marasmus,  consumption;  sweeny  of  horses. 

Abnemmes  is  a well  known  term  in  common  use  for 
marasmis  conditions  of  children.  “Waste  away,”  go 


• A name  for  mullein  occasionally  used  is  keenichalichter. 

D’r  parre  K.  H,  fun  Kutztaun  hot  mol  gejeegert  in  en  feld.  .D’r  bawwer 
is  kamme  un  hot  ihn  naus  gejast,  Wie  d’r  parre  's  ferzehlt,  hot,  hot  'r  dniff 
gsat:  “Es  wor  doch  nix  drin  wie  keenichslichter.” 

En  anner  mol  hot  d’r  parre  ’n  par  h^e  gschosse  eb  sie  frei  worre  un  ’r 
wor  gfeined.  'H  hot  druflf  Ksat,  “Sell  macht  mei  geil  net  schei. 
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back/'  and  ‘‘take  off/'  are  attempts  to  give  the  word  an 
English  equivalent. 

Schweining,  with  many  different  pronunciations,  was  a 
common  affliction  judging  from  the  numerous  recipes  for 
its  cure.  In  medieval  times  the  folk  used  the  term  for 
general  wasting  away  conditions  of  the  body  such  as  con- 
sumption, marasmus  and  atrophies  of  different  organs 
and  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  past  among  our  own  people 
the  term  had  much  the  same  significance.  Today  it  is 
usually  applied  to  muscular  atrophy.* 

Schwinnsucht,  elsewhere  included  in  this  work,  was 
more  specifically  and  usually  used  for  long  drawn  out 
febrile  conditions  attendant  upon  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. 

The  evidences  of  abnemynes  are  loss  of  appetite,  emaci- 
ation, and  feebleness.  The  causes  of  ahnemmes  are : food 
that  is  not  nutritions;  a change  in  food;  to  occult  influ- 
ences ; to  the  presence  of  a worm  in  the . spine  that 
absorbs  the  vitality.** 

To  kill  the  worm  a plaster  of  ground  glass  and  pine 
sap — bindhortz,  was  laid  over  the  back ; the  child's  back 
was  smeared  with  honey  over  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing scraped  with  the  back  of  a razor — this  was  to  be 
done  three  times;  honey  was  smeared  along  the  spinal 
column  and  the  child  was  placed  with  its  back  to  a fire 
or  hot  stove  so  that  the  worms  would  be  drawn  out  to 
the  honey  and  then  after  some  time  had  elapsed  the 
back  of  the  child  was  closely  shaved  with  a razor,  by 
which  action  the  heads  of  the  worms  were  cut  off. 

Long  ago — 1784 — an  ailment  was  known  as  the  zehr- 
wurm — the  devouring  worm,  for  which  a written  branch 
is  as  follows: 

• “Schwinden  the  atrophy  of  the  limbs — the  shortening  of  the  extremities 
following  outer  or  inner  illnesses,  be  they  rheumatism  or  bone  illnesses  (necrosis). 
At  other  places  also  Flechten  and  other  skin  eruptions  of  the  limbs  are  called 
Schwinden.” — Brenner-Schaeffer. 

*•  “N.  B. — Here  it  is  well  to  note  that  where  the  Abnehmen  des  Leibes  is 
caused  by  a love  potion  which  persons,  who  have  forgotten  God  and  honor,  have 
used  that  the  poor  fellow  shall  drink  only  mare’s  milk  sweetened  with  a sugar. 
This  will  Surely  help”  (A18). 
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“ ‘0  God,  shall  the  moth  and  the  worms  eat  me. 
Nay  they  shall  not  eat  me.^  In  His  name  one  must 
take  the  bone  of  a human  being  and  scrape  it  and 
add  as  much  white  lead  and  a little  olive  oil,  mix  to- 
gether and  smear.  If  it  does  not  disappear  take  a 
little  alum  . . . 

The  sympathy  cures  contain  the  common  idea  of 
“transference’’ : the  child  is  fed  with  a stolen  spoon ; out 
of  the  sam.e  dish  from  which  the  cat  is  feeding — the  cat 
will  die;  the  child  is  fed  three  times  from  a new  saucer 
from  which  the  cat  is  also  to  be  fed;  a sage  leaf  of  fine 
contour,  as  perfect  as  possible  is  drawn  over  the  tongue 
in  the  mouth,  in  one  side  and  out  at  the  other  (Mont.). 

A sympathy  remedy,  frequently  met  in  the  imprints 
and  written  remedies  is  the  following : 

“Boil  an  egg  hard  in  the  urine  of  the  patient, 
pierce  with  a wooden  prick  and  bury  in  an  ant  hill” 
(M9,  G18,  G25). 

“Take  an  egg,  pour  over  it  some  of  the  patient’s 
urine,  so  that  the  egg  is  covered  to  the  height  of 
the  width  of  two  fingers,  boil  well  and  thereafter 
make  holes  in  it  all  around  with  a sm^all  piece  of 
wood  to  the  depth  of  the  yolk;  then  boil  in  the  re- 
maining urine  until  it  has  all  disappeared;  finally 
bury  the  egg  in  an  ant  hill.  And  when  the  entire 
egg  has  been  buried  (wonderful  to  relate)  the  half 
dried  up  person  will  again  take  on  flesh  and  be- 
come, as  it  were,  rejuvenated”  (G18). 

“To  cure  Tailing  away’  in  a child,  make  a bag  of 
new  muslin  and  fill  it  with  new  things  and  place 
it  on  the  back  of  the  child.  It  must  remain  there 


• The  hawk  moth  is  known  as  menschefresser — man  eater,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (Leh.)  ; a large  green  caterpillar  is  called  by  the  same  name. 
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nine  days.  Meanwhile  the  child  must  be  fed  only  on 
the  milk  of  a young  heifer.  After  nine  days  carry 
the  bag  by  the  little  finger  to  a brook  that  flows  to- 
wards evening  and  throw  it  over  the  shoulder.  As 
the  contents  of  the  bag  waste  away  the  child  will 
recover”  (G54). 

The  child  is  measured  (Lane.).  Measuring  is  de- 
scribed by  White  as  follows:  '‘Red  woolen  yarn  is  used. 
Careful  measurements  are  taken  about  the  head,  chest, 
and  limbs.  Knots  are  made  to  indicate  the  measure- 
ments. The  yarn  is  hung  on  the  gate  which  is  in  con- 
stant use.  As  it  wears  away  recovery  progresses.” 

A child  with  abnemmes  is  passed  through  a double 
rooted  briar ; underneath  a chair ; or  around  a table  leg ; 
is  placed  in  an  oven. 

There  seems  to  be  the  fusion  of  two  ideas  in  the 
measuring  and  similar  remedies.  At  the  present  time 
when  we  speak  of  taking  a photograph  we  use  the  word 
abnemme.  Similarly  when  a person  was  measured  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  and  cross- 
wise from  tip  to  tip  of  his  outstretched  arms — the  height 
is  to  be  as  great  as  the  width — he  is  abgenumme — meas- 
ured off  or  taken  off.  His  correct  likeness  is  taken.  In 
that  likeness  his  diseases  are  tied  with  knots.  When  he 
outgrows  his  likeness  he  will  outgrow  the  knots.  Sym- 
bolically a rebirth  is  represented.  This  rebirth  idea  is 
found  also  in  passing  a child  with  abnemmes  through  a 
double  rooted  briar,  underneath  a chair,  or  around  a 
table  leg. 

Putting  the  child  in  an  oven  was  probably  originally 
nothing  more  than  a symbolical  birth,  from  which,  with 
matters  rightly  adjusted,  as  at  birth,  an  unimpeded 
growth  should  result. 

The  paeony  was  also  used  according  to  the  York 
manuscript : 
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“Take  three  paeony  seeds.  Pulverize  and  wrap  in 
paper.  Make  seven  powders  in  this  way,  taking 
each  time  three  seeds  to  a powder,  which  will  make 
twenty-one  seeds  in  all.  Give  the  patient  one  every 
morning  for  seven  mornings  in  broth”  (Mil). 

For  sweeny  smears  were  used — oil  adds  life  to  dried 
out  things:  rye  heads  and  earth  worms  fried  together 
in  fat;  parsley,  feverfew,  mixed  with  soap  and  vinegar; 
oil  of  spikenard,  black  stone  oil  (petroleum),  rain  worm 
oil,  boiled  in  a half  pint  of  fresh  butter  and  smeared  on 
in  the  sun  (M4)  ; rain  worm  oil  in  a pot  worked  up  in 
dough  and  baked  into  bread,  thereafter  distilled  in  the 
sun  (M4)  ; “cook  gi’ated  horse  radish  in  vinegar  in  a 
sealed  pot  so  that  the  vapor  cannot  escape  and  let  set 
24  hours,  thereafter  eat,  and  grease  the  limb  with  rain 
worm  oil”  (M4). 

The  occult  element  enters  largely  in  the  cures  for 
sweeny : 

“Take  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  old  bacon, 
three  handfuls  of  salt  and  three  fresh  eggs.  - Fry 
out  the  bacon  and  mix  the  eggs  and  the  salt. 
Then  smear  in  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon,  the 
third,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  moon  all 
must  have  been  used  up”  (M3). 

“Before  sunrise,  unbeshrewed,  one  must  cut  out 
a piece  of  skin  where  the  sweeny  is  and  take  a small 
white  part  of  a night  shirt,  wrap  up  in  it  the  piece 
of  skin  and  go  to  a tree  in  a field,  bore  a hole  in  it 
towards  sunrise  (the  east),  place  in  the  hole  the 
rag  with  the  skin  and  knock  in  a plug  with  three 
strokes,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  rag  is  made 
bloody”  (M3). 

“On  Good  Friday,  after  12  o'clock,  go,  without 
speaking  and  unbeshrewed,  to  an  aspen  tree  and  cut 
off  a piece  of  wood,  saw  from  it  pieces  the  length 
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of  match  sticks  and  also  cut  the  pieces  as  thin  as 
match  sticks  ("‘Schwefel  holzer”).  Set  up  the 
pieces  on  the  stove,  like  a house,  set  them  afire  so 
that  they  will  burn  to  coals,  take  olf  this  coal  and 
put  in  a rag  taken  from  the  arm  of  a man's  shirt, 
and  hang  around  the  afflicted  part”  (Mil). 

The  branch  remedies  are  numerous;  performed  with 
stroking  away  and  blowing  away: 

“Schweine,  ich  beschwore  dich 
Fahr  aus  dem  Marck  in  das  Bein 
Fahr  aus  dem  Bein  in  das  Fleisch 
Fahr  aus  dem  Fleisch  in  die  Haut 
Fahr  aus  der  Haut  in  die  Har 
Fahr  aus  der  Har  in  die  Ert 
Im  Namen  X X X”  (M9). 

‘‘Sweeny,  I conjure  thee. 

Pass  out  of  the  marrow  into  the  bone. 

Pass  out  of  the  bone  into  the  flesh. 

Pass  out  of  the  flesh  into  the  skin, 

Pass  out  of  the  skin  into  the  hair, 

Pass  out  of  the  hair  into  the  earth. 

In  the  name  X X X.” 

A remedy  for  sweeny  with  words,  one  says: 

“Good  morning,  sweeny. 

Leg,  I stroke  thee  with  a slate  stone, 

I stroke  thy  skin,  flesh  and  bone. 

Marrow  and  blood. 

This  is  for  the  771y  kinds  of  sweeny  good. 

“One  must  get  the  stone,  with  which  one  rubs, 
from  the  cellar,  where  no  sun  shines,  blow  the 
breath  three  times  over  the  limb,  branch  this  three 
Fridays  in  succession  in  the  old  moon,  early  in  the 
morning,  unbeshrewed;  but  return  the  stone  each 
time  to  its  place”  (G29). 
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“Diese  Schweining  ist  Fleusch  und  Blut,  Mark 
und  Bein  ist  nicht  so  hart  dass  dieser  Stein.  Nim 
einen  stein  under  den  Dach  Traf  streuche  Treu 
mal  Uber  den  ort  und  spreche  auch  3 maX”  (M2). 

“This  sweeny  is  flesh  and  blood; 

Marrow  and  bone  are  not  as  hard  as  this  »tone. 
Take  a stone  from  the  eaves,  drop  and  pass  it 
three  times  over  the  place  and  say  the  above 
words  three  times.’' 

With  the  above  one  may  campare  this,  which  was  to 
be  used  both  for  man  and  beast: 

“Cut  out  of  each  hoof  four  chips,  begin  so  that 
you  take  the  healthy  limb  nearest  to  the  unhealthy 
first  and  that  you  cut  the  chips  from  the  un- 
healthy last,  by  no  means  (‘las  bey  Leib’)  let  any 
ground  fall,  lay  all  together  nicely  on  a pewter  plate, 
wrap  them  thereafter  in  a piece  of  a man’s  shirt 
sleeve  and  the  next  morning,  unbeshrewed  and  with- 
out speaking,  bury  under  the  root  of  a hazel  bush 
on  the  morning  side.  I,  J.  D.  W.  have  often  tried 
this  on  man  and  beast  and  have  always  found  it  a 
good  remedy.  It  does  not  fail”  (Mil). 

BRAND,  CANCER,  BURNS. 

Brand,  brant:  gangrene  (sphacelus  and  necrosis) ; burns 
and  scalds;  erysipelas;  peritonitis;  cancer;  high 
fever;  appendicitis.  Kalt  brand,  schwartz  brand: 
moist  gangrene;  sphacelus;  cancer.  Heeser  brand: 
fever  heat;  dry  gangrene;  necrosis;  erysipelas; 
burn. 

Innerlicher  brand:  any  final  symptom  to  another  chronic 
or  acute  illness.* 

• The  word  has  similar  meanings  in  the  dialects  of  south  Germany.  In 
Lorraine,  Brand  means;  “Entzundung  als  Krankheit” — Follman,  Worterbach  der 
Dentsch — Lothringischcn  Mundarten;  in  Alsace:  “Krankheit:  Gangran  eines  Kor- 
perteils ; auch  der  kalt  Brand  genannt;  geronnes  Blut,  s Ross  het  den  Brand  im 
Lib.” — Martin  and  Leinhart,  Wbrterbuch  der  Elsassichen  Mundarten. 
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Brand  schdde:  a burn. 

Krebs,  grebs:  cancer.  Mdje  grebs:  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Brand  im  mdje;  cancer  of  the  stomach: 
peritonitis.  Mutter  grebs:  cancer  of  the  womb. 

Bruscht grebs:  cancer  of  the  breast. 

It  is  probable  that  brand  as  applied  to  bodily  disorders 
was  first  used  to  denote  high  fevers,  especially  those 
without  any  known  cause  and  which  usually  terminated 
fatally,  like  typhus,  typhoid  pneumonia,  plagues,  etc. 
The  seat  of  these  disorders  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
stomach  and  to  pass  out  through  the  stool  and  the'  urine. 
This  inner  brand  also  sometimes  supposedly  came  to  the 
surface,  took  an  outward  way  of  escaping  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  inflamed  conditions  of  the  limbs,  gan- 
grene (sphacelus),  etc.  Brand  became,  therefore,  a 
name  for  high  fevers  of  unknown  origin,  for  various 
forms  of  gangrene,  and  other  similar  appearances,  like 
erysipelas.  It  was  given  to  cancers,  and  quite  frequently 
to  actual  burns  and  scalds. 

Brand  still  has  a variety  of  meanings  in  our  dialect. 
Lambert  defines  it  as:  conflagration,  brand,  ergot,  smut, 
mortification,  gangrene. 

Among  our  people,  red  is  the  color  of  rotldfe;  yellow 
the  color  of  suppuration — dreck  brenne;  black,  green, 
and  blue  are  the  colors  of  mortification  or  brand.  And 
the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  three  colors  in  an  ail- 
ment may  become  an  occasion  for  saying  d'r  brand  hot 
sich  nei  gsetzt.  When  the  finger  or  toe  nail  of  a seri- 
ously ill  person  turns  blue,  death  is  thought  to  be  im- 
minent. In  peritonitis  when  relief  follows  upon  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  it  is  said,  dV  brand  is  abgange. 
Here  the  meaning  is  that  the  brand  passed  away  with  the 
stool. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
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the  common  term  hees  and  kalt  brand  among  the  early 
German  miedical  authorities,  and  in  its  use  both  as  a 
folk  and  as  an  orthodox  medical  term.  More  usually 
^hees  (Heisze)  brand  was  used  for  the  diy,  hard,  dark, 
mummifying  form  of  gangrene  (dry  gangrene,  necrosis), 
for  fevers,  and  for  erysipelas  (wild  fire)  and  like  condi- 
tions; halt  brand  for  soft,  moist,  septic,  putrifying  gan- 
grene (moist  gangrene  sphacelus),  for  highly  red 
swellings  with  fever  and  for  cancer.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  certain  related  conditions  in  horses  and  cattle. 

Hees  brand  is  used  today,  though  very  rarely,  for 
erysipelas  (Mont.)  ; for  peritonitis  (Leh.)  ; for  a fever 
heat  which  mounts  up  very  rapidly  (Leb.).  Kalt  brand 
is  almost  always  applied  to  gangrene.  The  two  terms 
evidently  were  frequently  a cause  of  confusion.  In  the 
Saur  calendar  of  1755 — Saur,  presumably  writing  out 
of  his  personal  knowledge,  says — a distinction  is  made 
between  the  two:  “first  you  should  know  that  when  a 
swelling  is  very  feverish,  red,  and  painful,  it  is  called 
the  Heissen  Brand’;  when,  however,  this  fever  disap- 
pears and  the  swelling  becomes  cold  and  pale,  or  lead 
colored  or  dark  blue  and  the  pain  or  feeling  disappears 
entirely  at  spots,  then  it  is  called  ‘Kalten  Brand.’  ” 

Frequently  in  speaking  of  halt  brand  reference  was 
had  to  the  duration  of  the  affliction.  Brand  lasting  a 
long  time  became  kalt  brand.  Here,  of  course,  a similiar- 
ity  with  Saur’s  definition  appears. 

The  difference  between  rotldfe  and  a fever  brand  lies 
in  this,  that  the  former  is  not  as  deep  seated  as  the 
latter.* 


• “Uncounted  numbers  of  different  chronic  illnesses  are  placed  under  ‘Flusz 
und  Brand.’  To  Brand  is  ascribed  the  deadly  conclusion  of  inflammations  and 
other  acute  illnesses,  and  the  ‘ruhr’  in  children — certain  diarrhoeas,  the  ‘of 
vomit,  the  strong  tinctured  urine,  the  appearance  of  foam  at  mouth  and  nose, 
the  death  rattle  and  its  following  ‘Todten  fleck’  (Death  rash).  Meaning  thereby 
a destructive  inner  occurrence,  without  meaning  to  connect  it  with  the  earlier 
affliction,  that  may  have  attached  itself,  according  to  their  ideas,  before  or  after 
death.” — Brenner-Schaeffer. 
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In  case  of  burns,  the  skin  of  an  egg,  ectoderm — 
heidel,  was  laid  on  with  its  moist  side  upon  the  wound, 
which  was  then  bandaged. 

No  distinction  was  made  between  burns  from  fire,  hot 
lard,  scalding  water,  etc.  For  all  of  them:  “take  hemp 
seed,  linseed  oil,  rose  oil,  white  lily  oil,  of  each  one-half 
ounce;  mix  together  and  add  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
stir  well.  Smear  the  wound  several  times  a day’"  (M9). 
Or : “take  unslacked  lime  and  pour  water  upon  it  and  let 
set  until  perfectly  clear,  and  then  pour  off  the  water 
and  add  neat  foot  oil  (Tlofaf)  and  stir  together  until 
it  forms  a plaster”  (M2).  Or:  “boil  goose  excrement 
in  fat  or  oil;  pour  off  and  smear”  (M2). 

In  course  of  time  the  stinging  nettle,  brennnessel, 
brennesel,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a cure  for  burns  from 
the  name  brenn— -hum: 

“In  the  beginning  of  June  cut  off  the  tips  of  the 
large  nettle,  about  a foot  in  length,  cut  them  fine 
and  pound  them  in  a porcelain  mortar  with  some 
spirits  of  wine  to  a pulp,  strain  through  a small  sack 
into  a glass  and  add  a like  amount  of  spirits  of  wine 
and  let  set  in  a well  corked  flask.  After  a time  pour 
off  the  clear  liquid  and  keep  in  a cool  dry  place  until 
needed;  the  residue  smear  in  a little  cloth  and  lay 
on  wound.” 

A branch  remedy: 

“Wenn  sich  eies  brennt, 

Hitz  brand  geschwulst  nimm  ab 
als  wie  der  Tod  ihm  grab  X X X.” 

“When  one  is  burned  say: 

Heat-burn  swelling,  decrease 
Like  the  dead  in  the  grave.  X X X.” 
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One  collected  orally  at  Egypt: 

“Brand  geh  in  des  Besonders  un  geh  nicht  in 
des  Fleisch  durch  Vater,  Sohn  und  Heiligen  Geist” 
*'Brand  go  into  any  old  place  but  do  not  go  into 
the  flesh,  through  etc/' 

Gangrene  is  called  brand,  schivatz  brand,  and  halt 
brand.  Among  the  Undercofller  remedies  are  five  for 
brand,  all  to  be  applied  externally:  tar  and  butter  in  rye 
whisky;  rye  bread  in  water  of  unslacked  line— water  in 
which  lime  was  slacked;  a half  pound  of  fresh  butter 
out  of  the  buttermilk  boiled  together  with  a handful  of 
sweet  marjoram;  grate  a turnip,  add  fresh  sheep  curds, 
green  rye,  and  rue  and  fry  together  in  hog  fat,  then 
take  a little  of  the  mixture  and  a little  fresh  milk,  mix 
and  smear  on,  at  first  every  morning  (M4). 

There  are  others:  Wet  a cloth  in  alum  water  and  lay 
on  (M47)  ; boil  four  ounces  of  saltpeter  in  the  patient's 
urine  and  apply  warm  (M9)  ; lay  frog  spawn  between 
two  cloths  and  apply  (M9). 

Peritonitis  is  called  brand,  so  also  strangulation  of  the 
bowels.  For  peritonitis  a powder  was  taken : black 
“brandpulfer"  made  of  two  ounces  of  gunpowder,  one 
ounce  of  alum,  one  ounce  of  sulphur  was  taken,  one  tea- 
spoonful in  a gill  of  vinegar  (M40)  ; white  “brandpul- 
fer"  made  of  two  ounces  of  saltpeter,  one  ounce  of  alum, 
and  one  ounce  of  sulphur  was  taken  in  the  same  way 
(M40). 

It  is  believed  that  when  a cancerous  growth  gets  air, 
when  it  opens  up  and  bleeds,  it  will  soon  prove  fatal. 
Salves  were  used  for  external  cancer.  The  following 
written  remedy  was  apparently  widely  known: 

“Melt  lead  of  the  size  of  a rifle  load.  While  it  is 
boiling  over  the  fire  add  sulphur  and  stir  until  the 
whole  has  become  a fine  flour  and  the  lead  disap- 
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pears.  Thereupon  lay  open  the  upper  part  of  the 
corruption  so  that  the  powder  which  has  been  pre- 
pared can  get  at  the  roots  of  the  cancer.  Then  put 
a linen  rag  upon  it.  Keep  the  rag  dry.  Repeat 
once  or  twice  a day  until  the  cancer  is  killed” 
(M34a). 

The  shape  of  the  seed  pod  gave  rise  to  the  following 
remedy:* 

‘‘Take  pipsissewa — wintergreen,  evergreen,  win- 
terberry,  with  the  botanical  name  Pyrola  umbellata 
— and  make  a decoction— a strongly  brewed  drink — 
and  take  a handful  of  rags,  and  dip  into  liquor  that 
they  become  wet,  and  v/et  the  place  of  the  evil  and 
continue  the  treatment.  The  rags  may  be  left  lying 
on  the  evil — at  the  same  time  drink  tea  of  the  same 
herb,  or  drink  of  the  above  mentioned  decoction. 
This  is  also  good  for  scurvy”  (M19). 

The  bur  cucumber  (Sicyos  angulatus  L.)  was  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a salve  for  cancer.  Its  use  was  due 
to  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

John  Billmeyer,  in  one  of  his  account  books  has  en- 
tered a number  of  remedies  for  cancer,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  was  a sufferer. 

“Burn  half  a bushel  or  three  pecks  of  green  ‘Old 
Field'  red  oak  bark  to  ashes;  boil  these  ashes  in 
three  gallons  of  water  until  reduced  to  one;  strain 
off  the  one  gallon  and  boil  it  away  to  a substance 
similar  to  buttermilk  or  cream  and  apply  a small 
part  on  a piece  of  silk  or  lint  to  the  cancer  but  no 
larger  than  the  place  or  part  affected.-  I have 
known  two  plasters  to  affect  a cure,  where  the  can- 
cer lay  in  a proper  place  for  the  medicine  to  get  to 


• Brenner-Schaeffer : Cancer  is  often  taken  in  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
word  Krebs  and  the  cause  of  the  illness  ascribed  to  an  evil  eating  animal. 
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the  roots  of  it;  otherwise  it  may  take  several  plas- 
ters as  the  medicine  must  be  repeated  every  two 
hours  until  the  roots  of  the  cancer  are  killed — then 
apply  a healing  salve  with  a little  mercurial  oint- 
ment mixed  thereon,  and  dress  it  twice  a day  until 
cured  which  will  certainly  be  the  case  in  twenty  or 
thirty  days  at  the  farthest.  I have  known  several 
persons  relieved  by  the  above  prescription ; and  one 
in  particular  after  two  attempts  by  a skillful  phy- 
sician to  remove  the  cancerous  pests  by  incision. 

“N.  B.  After  being  greatly  alarmed  myself  from 
a cancer  about  three  years  ago,  and  after  having 
followed  for  some  time  the  directions  of  an  experi- 
enced physician,  I,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fears  of  my  family,  happily  ap- 
plied two  plasters  of  the  above  medicine;  and  no 
symptoms  of  it  have  appeared  since^*  (M15). 


RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  CRAMPS, 
CONVULSIONS. 

Gicht,  Gicht,  Gegicht  (in  part)  : gout,  rheumatism,  ar- 
thritis; neuralgia;  convulsions;  epilepsy;  cramps, 
hysteria. 

■ Gichter,  gichtre,  Dinger,  Unkraut  (at  times),  Fraisen, 
Kinder  Gicht:  convulsions  in  infants. 

Rhummadis,  rhumadis,  rhommadis,  reumadis,  flnss  (in 
part) , Rhumatism,  Reisende  Gicht,  Laufendes  Gicht, 
Fliisse  (at  times)  : rheumatism;  arthritis.  Hitzieh 
rummadis:  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Podagra: 
gout.  Tag  Gicht,  Nacht  Gicht;  day  gout,  night  gout. 
Vergicht:  traveling  rheumatism  pains;  cramps. 
Hexeschuss,  elffschuss:  sharp  stabs  of  rheumatic 
pain  sometimes  attributed  to  elves;  pleurodynia. 
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Different  forms  of  rheumatism  are  recognized  as  flie- 
jende  rummadis,  shooting  rheumatism,  that  is,  rheuma- 
tism that  appears  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  schlei- 
chende  rummadis,  dull  rheumatic  pains. 

Schteches:  sharp  stabbing  pains;  pleurisy;  pleurodynia 
neuritis. 

Seitschteches:  stitches  in  the  side;  pleurodynia. 
Noerveweh:  neuralgia;  neuritis.  Naerve  fietver:  a neu- 
rosis. 

Buckehveh,  richiveh,  greitziveh,  greitzldhm,  niere- 
gramph:  backache,  lumbago. 

Gramph,  gramp,  kramp,  krampschmerze:  muscular 
cramps ; stomach  aches,  colic ; convulsive  pains ; 
chorea.  Mdjegramph:  intestinal  cramps,  colic. 
Glieder  graynph:  muscular  cramps;  rheumatic  pains 
in  the  limbs.  Mutter  gramph:  puerperal  cramps. 
Innere  gichtre:  intestinal  cramps;  internal  convul- 
sions. 

Mutter  gramp,  broadly,  the  pains  attendant  upon  child- 
birth. 

Gicht  was  a common  term  used  broadly  for  all  kinds 
of  convulsive,  spasmodic,  or  cramp-like  pains.  In  par- 
ticular it  was  used  for  gout  and  for  what  we  know  as 
rheumatism. 

Gegicht  meant  the  various  gichts  taken  collectively. 
Gichter,  a plural  form,  was  used  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  gicht  although  it  was  applied  more  often  to  con- 
vulsions in  children  (Fraisen).  Quite  frequently  pic/ifer 
were  attributed  to  the  dominance  of  evil  spirits  through 
witchcraft.  Vergicht  was  sometimes  used  for  the  travel- 
ling pains  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  but  more  often  re- 
ferred to  cramped  and  distorted  limbs  and  to  recurring 
convulsive  pains  in  epidemic  plagues. 
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Tag  Giclit  and  Naclit  Gicht  were  rheumatic  or  gouty 
pains  referred  to  as  ''day”  and  "night”  from  the  time 
when  they  occurred.  Reisende  Gicht  and  Laufende 
Gicht  were  rheumatic  or  gouty  pains  that  ran  or 
travelled  from  one  part  to  another.  Fluss,  meaning  a flux 
or  discharge,  a general  term  for  diseased  humours  in 
catarrh,  wounds,  skin  eruptions,  etc.,  was  sometimes 
specifically  applied  to  rheumatism,  flussicli— rheumy. 

Fraisen  was  commonly  applied  to  convulsions  in  in- 
fants and  at  times  to  painful  local  convulsive  conditions 
in  apoplexy  and  epilepsy.  Dinger  was  a name  also  ap- 
plied to  convulsions  of  children  in  the  Pfalz  district  of 
Germany.  "Das  Ding”  at  times  was  used  for  unmen- 
tionable illnesses,  through  shame  or  through  fear  of  evil 
spirits  or  witchcraft;  or  for  violent  eruptions  of  boils, 
or  tumors  in  erysipelas  or  plagues.  Unkraut  was  a more 
or  less  general  term  for  any  ailment  regarded  as  entirely 
unnecessary,  useless  or  obnoxious,  such  as  epilepsy, 
diphtheria,  cramps,-  headaches,  a felon;  perhaps  more 
frequently  for  convulsions  in  children.  The  Unkraut 
was  a demon  or  was  caused  by  one.  Back  of  these  names 
is  the  idea,  which  is  still  current  among  our  people,  that 
by  giving  an  ailment  a shameful  name  it  will  be  shamed 
out  of  existence. 

Lambert  defines  hexcschuss  as  a "shot  fired  to  kill  or 
drive  out  a witch,  word  in  a powwowing  formula  for 
rheumatism  sudden  pain  in  hip  or  back.”  Elfschuss 
is  used  synonymously  with  hexeschuss.  Both  denote 
sharp  stabs  or  stitches ; rheumatic  or  gouty  pains,  which 
were  often  attributed  to  elves  or  kobolds;  stitches  in  the 
side  (pleurodynia)  was  often  meant. 

Schtechen  was  a sharp  pain  in  general  or  often  a sharp 
stabs  or  stitches;  rheumatic  or  gouty  pains,  which  were 
often  attributed  to  elves  or  kobolds;  stitches  in  the  side 
(pleurodynia)  was  often  meant. 
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Schtechen  was  a sharp  pain  in  general  or  often  a sharp 
pain  in  the  side  from  heart  conditions ; pleurisy,  or  ordi- 
nary pleurodynia. 

Kramph  was  used  for  all  possible  conditions  that  were 
cramp-like — krampisch.  Just  as  gicht  at  times  may  mean 
muscular  or  stomach  cramps  so  kramph  may  mean  any 
variety  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  convulsion,  with  cramp- 
like pains  or  distortions. 

Rheumatism  is  caught  through  exposure  to  all  kinds 
of  weather ; by  lying  on  damp  ground ; by  walking 
around  in  wet  shoes  and  wet  stockings ; as  an  aftermath 
of  a broken  or  sprained  limb — in  which  case  it  becomes 
an  indication  of  a change  in  the  weather;  a natural  oc- 
currence in  old  age. 

As  a protection  against  rheumatism,  a horse  chestnut 
or  a small  piece  of  sulphur  was  carried  in  the  pocket; 
a ring  fashioned  out  of  a horse  shoe  nail  was  worn.  The 
last  was  also  used  for  a cure. 

The  afflicted  part  was  rubbed  with  rattlesnake  oil  or 
fat;  with  a lotion  of  witch  hazel  bark;  with  an  infusion 
of  the  blossoms  of  the  prickly  ash;  with  whisky;  with 
hot  water  into  which  salt  and  vinegar  had  been  put ; with 
a salve  made  of  Jimson  weed.*  Dog  fat  was  used  to 
grease  stiff  (shortened)  joints  to  stretch  them.  The 
juice  of  poke  berries  was  used  as  a wash  for  rheumatic 
limbs;  so  also  black  snake  root  in  whisky  both  as  a 
wash  and  drink. 

An  iron  ring  was  worn;  a dried  eel  skin  was  wound 
around  the  joint  or  muscle;  a razor  was  placed  beneath 
the  bed  sheet  where  the  joint  rested  (G55)  ; a strip  of 
a rubber  boot  (at  present,  of  an  automobile  tire  after 


•Jimson  weed  is  known  by  the  name  of  stinking  Tom  (Leb.).  It,  as  well 
as  all  other  herbs,  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  powers  in  the  month  of 
August  around  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
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the  inner  fabric — zivillich,  has  been  removed),  is  wrap- 
ped around  the  joint. 

The  sting  of  a honey  bee  was  thought  to  be  beneficial. 
We  have  heard  of  a certain  person  who  thrust  his  leg 
into  an  ant  hill  to  be  bitten  by  the  ants ; of  another  who 
set  his  leg  in  a bucket  of  hot  water  into  which  a goodly 
quantity  of  red  pepper  had  been  put.  A common  remedy 
was  to  set  the  legs  in  a bucket  filled  with  wheat  bran 
and  hot  water. 

Another  remedy  in  which  ants  appear  was  as  fol- 
lows: “Set  an  uncorked  bottle  of  whisky  in  an  ant  hill 
and  after  a considerable  number  of  ants  has  entered  cork 
the  bottle  and  set  in  the  sun.  The  liquor  is  to  be  used 
as  a wash”  (Leb.). 

Wide  stockings  were  drawn  on  and  filled  with  flour 
of  sulphur. 

The  WTTitten  remedies  recommend  various  things : For 
“rom  Des”  or  “Laufend  Gicht”  carry  a piece  of  alum  of 
two  ounce  weight  in  a pocket  near  to  the  body  as  long 
as  you  have  pain  (M6)  ; boil  blacksnake  root  and  steam 
several  times  (M6)  ; smear  with  a mixture  of  one 
quart  of  turpentine  and  one  pint  of  Barbadoes  tar  (M6)  ; 
shoot  a carrion  bird  or  turkey  buzzard  (“einen  Aas  Vogel 
Oder  Torke  bohser”),  cut  off  the  feathers  with  a shears 
and  hang  the  carcass  to  the  fire  so  that  it  will  be  roasted, 
catch  the  fat  and  smear  your  limbs  as  long  as  you  feel 
pain  (Mil)  ;*  for  “die  rumedis”  take  gumgnack  30 
grains  3 times  a day  (M13)  ; take  a heifer’s  gall  and 
spirits  of  wine,  mix  well  and  smear  (M13)  ; take  one 
pint  vinegar,  a large  tablespoonful  lard,  a spoonful  cut 
soap,  mix  and  boil  and  smear  the  lame  place  2 times  a 
day  (M13). 

Another  salve  is  to  be  made  by  chopping  fine  a fat 

• Interesting  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  English  name  turkey  buzzard. 
Our  common  names  are  oshahne  and  luder  vojjel,  luder  grabb,  and  luder  adler 
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young  chicken  and  adding  to  it  a like  quantity  of  hemp 
seed  ground  fine  in  a hemp  mill  or  pounded  fine  in  a 
mortar;  after  boiling  thoroughly  in  water  the  liquor  is 
to  be  pressed  out  through  a linen  cloth.  Upon  becoming 
cold  a fat  will  form  on  the  surface.  This  is  to  be  taken 
and  rubbed  in  on  the  painful  part.  The  cure  is  the  more 
certain  when  the  liquor  is  used  at  the  same  time  as  a 
candle. 

Rheumatism  was  treated  sympathetically: 

"‘Have  blood  let  from  the  median  artery  on  the 
arm.  Pour  the  warm  blood  into  a hole  previously 
prepared  in  moist  growing  earth.  Thereafter  set  a 
sallow  willow  (Saal  weide)  in  the  hole,  planting 
it  well  so  that  it  will  keep  on  growing  and  sprout- 
ing. It  must  be  cut  off  now  and  then  so  that  the 
sprouts  will  keep  on  growing”  (Mil). 

Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Myerstown,  Pa.,  an 
aged  woman,  known  as  die  bio  Betz — Blue  Betsy,  who 
was  accustomed  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  community 
and  tie  blue  woolen  yarn  around  rheumatic  limbs.* 

There  are  many  hrauch  cures  for  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism: 

“For  three  consecutive  days  go  in  the  morning  be- 
fore sunrise  to  an  elder  tree,  grasp  it  and  say:  Elder 
tree!  I have  the  gout  and  you  do  not  have  it;  take 
it  away  from  me  so  that  I also  do  not  have  it,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.”  (M37c). 

“Gut  vor  reumadis  und  giittern 

Sanct  Johannes  LuKas  Markus  und  Sanct 


* Our  traditional  colors  are  red  and  blue.  Red  is  particularly  used  in  rot- 
lafe.  Blue  may  have  been  used  in  rheumatism  on  account  of  the  blue  of  the 
“gout”  vein. 

Aegopodium  Podagraria  L,,  goutweed,  a European  plant  appears  to  have 
been  planted  in  an  old  garden  at  Egypt,  Pa.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
plant  as  far  as  we  know  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  country. 
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Johannes  strecke  deinen  schnee  weisen  arm  aus  iiber 
alle  giigter  sie  megen  sein  kalt  Oder  warm.  In 
namen  Gottes  des  Vaters  und  des  Sohnes*^  (M37c). 

“St.  John,  Luke,  Mark,  and  St.  John 
Stretch  forth  thy  snow  white  arm 
Over  all  goutiness 
Be  it  cold  or  warm. 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Son.^^ 

“Seies  die  Tag  Gicht, 

Seies  die  Nacht  Gicht 
Seies  die  reisend  Gicht 
Gicht  seies  sieben  und  siebenzig 
Uns  das  ist  bis  Jesus  Christus  zur  wahren  Busse 
X X X’^  (M23). 

“Be  it  the  day  gout, 

Be  it  the  night  gout, 

Be  it  the  tearing  gout, 

Gout,  be  it  seven  and  seventy. 

And  this  is  unto  true  repentance  until  Jesus 
Christ.  X X X.^^ 

“Da  ge  ich  auf  ein  ander  gericht  und  gieb  mein 
sieben  und  siebenzich  gicht  X X X 9 berken  Baii- 
men.  Dreimal  hinter  einanter  morgenes  abends  den 
andern  Tag  morgens”  (M4). 

“Here  I go  on  another  judgment  and  give  my 
seven  and  seventy  (kinds  of)  gout  X X X to  nine 
birch  trees.  Three  times  in  succession,  morning, 
evening  and  the  next  morning.” 

When  a child  had  convulsions  cold  water  was  poured 
on  its  head;  its  hands  were  put  in  lukewarm  water;  its 
shirt  was  turned  inside  out  and  burned;  its  shirt  was 
taken  to  the  cross  roads,  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to 
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the  \\nnds;  it  was  covered  with  its  father’s  wedding 
coat;  a warm  horseshoe  with  all  the  nails  in  it  was  laid 
under  its  pillow;  the  root  of  the  peony,  or  the  root  of 
the  burdock  of  one  year’s  grov/th  was  sliced,  strung  into 
a necklace  and  worn  around  the  neck;  the  halves  of  an 
onion  were  tied  to  the  soles  of  its  feet. 

Salt  or  the  halves  of  an  onion  was  put  into  the  clenched 
hands  of  a child  stricken  with  convulsions.  Both  of 
these  articles  are  safeguards  against  occult  forces.  In 
the  case  of  epileptics  the  belief  is  quite  common  that  if 
the  clenched  hands  are  not  opened  lockjaw  will  result. 
Sometimes  a silver  coin— half  dollar,  also  a protection 
against  occult  forces,  was  used  instead  of  an  onion. 

Children  are  supposed  to  free  themselves  from  chronic 
afflictions  by  outgrowing  them.  To  outgrow  means  to 
overgrow.  A child  suffering  from  convulsions  was 
placed  against  the  inside  wall  of  the  house  and  a nail 
was  driven  into  the  wall  at  the  exact  height  of  the  child. 
When  the  child  grew  beyond  the  mark  it  freed  itself 
from  the  affliction. 

This,  of  course,  is  a sympathetic  cure.  The  ‘'evil 
thing”  was  nailed  fast  in  the  wall  and  was  drawn  away 
from  the  child  by  being  prevented  from  growing  with 
the  child. 

A child  that  ate  a hailstone  of  the  first  hail  storm 
after  birth  was  supposed  to  be  immune  to  convulsions. 

The  heart  of  a rattlesnake,  that  had  not  bitten  itself, 
was  to  be  given  to  the  person  that  had  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions as  soon  as  possible  after  the  attack — even  if  two 
days  later.  This  was  a permanent  cure  but  was  to  be 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient  who,  other- 
wise, might  not  take  it  (G39). 

The  sympathetic  cure,  mentioned  above  in  connection 
with  epilepsy,  appears  frequently  in  print  as  a remedy 
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for  convulsions.  It  is  found  in  G27,  G38,  and  G39.  In 
one  instance  G27  attributes  it  to  Doctor  Gysser,  Pforz- 
heim (from  which  place  there  were  immigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania) ; in  another  to  some  person  in  England;  in  the 
third  instance  prints  the  remedy  as  found  in  Reading, 
1803 ; G39  has  a shortened  form  without  referring  to  its 
author;  G38  ascribes  it  to  England. 

A branch  formula  from  Helfenstein  is  as  follows : 

"‘For  convulsions,  mention  the  Christian  name  of 
the  patient  three  times  and  every  time  say  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

‘All  ye  convulsions  become  shy,  let  go  and  let  those 
limbs  rest;  I pray  for  them  and  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  for  they 
are  thine,  that  you  preserve  them  from  evil.  As 
truly  as  Mary  was  a pure  virgin  these  convulsions 
shall  go  away,  vanish  and  do  no  harm.  In  the 
name  of  the  three  wise  men  and  the  Holy  Trinity.’  ” 

Muscular  pain  is  known  as  gramph.  Boys  to  prevent 
cramp,  while  bathing,  tie  a thong  of  eelskin  around  the 
leg  or  wrist,  and  when  entering  the  water  urinate  upon 
their  legs  as  ‘an  additional  safeguard  (G52)  ; or  the 
bathers  pick  up  stones,  spit  upon  them,  and  cast  them 
into  the  water,  or  replace  them  upside  down  in  the  spot 
where  they  had  lain. 

The  use  of  the  eelskin  for  cramps  is  to  impart  the  sup- 
pleness of  the  eel  to  the  tightened  muscles.  There,  how- 
ever, is  the  belief  that  cramps  are  due  to  cold  in  the 
muscles,  and  maybe  the  eelskin  was  used  in  some  in- 
stances to  heat  up  the  cold  parts. 

For  cramps  or  for  rheumatism  a small  piece  of  sulphur 
was  carried  along  in  the  pocket;  sulphur  and  salt  were 
sewed  up  in  a bag  and  hung  around  the.  neck  (M4)  ; a 
piece  of  yellow  lily  root  was  carried  along — also  a pre- 
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ventative  (G39)  ; the  garment  in  which  someone  had 
died  was  tied  around  the  afflicted  part;  fresh  cork  was 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  strung  up  and  bound  around  the 
ill  part  in  such  a way  that  the  slices  of  cork  lay  flat 
on  the  skin ; this  was  to  prevent  a return  of  the  cramps. 

Stomach  cramps  occur  in  connection  with  dysentery 
(Leb.). 

Teas  and  ‘‘bitters’"  were  the  remedies  used  for 
stomach  cramp.  Tea  was  made  of  peppermint,  and  of 
cucumber  peelings.  The  glutinous  buds  of  the  halsam- 
gnepp,  balsam  tree,  Populus  halsamifers,  were  plucked 
in  spring  and  steeped  in  whisky.  The  resulting  tincture 
was  known  as  halsamdram  and  was  used  as  a tonic  for 
the  stomach.  The  balsam  cucumber  was  grown  in  a 
bottle  and  the  bottle  filled  with  brandy  for  a stomach 
tonic. 

The  eye  tooth  of  a hog  was  to  be  pulverized  in  a mortar 
and  given  in  water  to  the  patient  upon  the  appearance 
of  cramps. 

Sympathetically : 

“Put  some  of  your  urine  into  a hog’s  bladder  and 
hang  in  the  flue  of  the  chimney.  With  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  urine  the  stomach  spasms  are  taken 
away,  and  when  entirely  evaporated,  the  spasms,  in 
obedience,  are  entirely  gone  and  will  never  return. 
After  the  evaporation  bury  the  bladder  in  the 
manure.” 

“If  a person  is  subject  to  cramps  he  should,  im- 
mediately upon  getting  up,  without  speaking  a 
word,  plant  some  southern  wood  {Artemisia  ahroU 
anum)”  (G51). 

In  our  written  recipes  brandy  likewise  is  mentioned: 

“Take  a nutmeg,  add  six  ounces  of  honey  of  roses 
and  two  ounces  of  brandy.  Boil  together.  When 
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the  brandy  has  become  insipid,  take  every  morning 
three  spoonfuls  on  an  empty  stomach”  (M4). 

A poultice  was  prepared  as  follows : 

‘^Take  a handful  or  more  of  wormwood,  a hand- 
ful of  hyssop,  the  same  quantity  of  pink  roses  (“herb 
farbe  Rosen”).  Cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  into 
two  small  sacks.  Boil  in  wine  and  lay  one  after  an- 
other while  warm  upon  the  stomach.  The  pain 
(“wehthum”)  will  soon  cease”  (M9). 

Greitz  is  the  small  of  the  back.  The  flat  part  of  the 
back  between  the  hips  is  called  die  pann.  This  latter 
name  is  also  given  to  the  cup-like  depression  in  the  hip 
bone  in  which  the  femur  moves. 

For  backache  some  persons  advise  em  Dr.  Eisenbord 
sei  rezept — Dr.  Eisenhard’s  remedy,  namely,  to  chin 
oneself. 

Whenever  obtainable  bind  hortz— pine  pitch,  gotten 
from  the  pitch  pine  Pinus  rigida  Mill,  was  smeared  on 
as  a plaster.*  This  treatment  is  widely  known  and  evi- 
dently for  a long  time: 

“For  pains  in  the  back  take  white  pine  resin, 
smear  it  on  a cloth  or  piece  of  leather  and  lay  warm 
on  the  back;  let  lie  6 or  7 days^ — ^you  may  also  take 
a half  teaspoonful  internally”  (M13). 

An  internal  remedy  is  as  follows: 

“Take  the  yolk  of  a newly  laid  egg  and  a gill  of 
good  wine.  Place  on  a slow  fire.  Scrape  into  it  a 
little  nutmeg  and  drink  twice  a day”  (M6). 

Children  for  the  stitches  which  they  got  from  violent 
exercises,  running  and  jumping,  would  bend  forward 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  their  spittle  on  the 

• To  collect  resin  from  the  pitch  pine  deep  notches  were  cut  into  the  bole 
of  the  tree.  The  exuded  resin  would  collect  in  the  trough  of  the  notch,  where 
it  was  collected  once  a year.  The  fresh,  light  colored  resin  was  preferred  to  old, 
dark  colored  resin.  The  notches  were  recut  every  spring. 
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tip  of  both  shoes;  pick  up  a stone,  spit  once  or  thrice 
on  the  under  side  and  replace  the  stone  as  it  was,  or 
throw  it  backwards  over  the  shoulder — ^good  also  for 
palpitation  of  the  heart;  “pick  up  a stone,  spit  on  the 
spot  where  it  lay  and  say  'take  away  my  stitching  pain,^ 
at  the  same  time  holding  the  breath”~-this  was  to  be 
done  three  times  (G51). 

A handful  of  white  thorn  was  to  be  boiled  thoroughly 
in  fresh  water  and  the  liquor  drunk  (M4)  ; devil's  bit 
(“Deufels  abiss")  was  to  be  grated  into  fresh  water 
and  drunk  (M4) . 

External  applications : 

“For  stitches  in  the  side  and  pain  at  the  spleen 
take  a handful  of  white  oats,  roast  well  until  brown 
and  then  add  a spoonful  each  of  vinegar  of  roses, 
caraway,  and  salt ; put  in  a cloth  and  lay  on  the  sore 
spot,  renewing  frequently”  (M26). 

“Boil  flax  seed,  chamomile,  mallow  herb,  and 
white  lily  root— -of  each  a handful.  Put  all  in  a 
calf’s  bladder  and  lay  as  warm  as  bearable  on  the 
afflicted  side”  (Mil). 

Stitches : 

“Fiir  das  stechen. 

Du  heiliger  Stich  wo  willst  naus 
In  N.  N.  sein  Haus. 

Was  willst  du  dort  thun 
Sein  Herz  abnagen  und  abstechen 
0 du  heiliger  Stich  thu  das  nicht 
Geh  du  in  den  griinen  Wald 
Da  laufen  drei  brunlein  Kill  und  kald 
Das  dritte  lauft  wein,  dort  thue  du  den  sanft- 
stich  nein 

Helf  dir  Gott”  (M27). 
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“Thou  holy  pang,  where  wouldest  thou  go? 
Into  N.  N/s  house. 

What  wouldest  thou  there? 

Gnaw  off  and  stab  off  his  heart. 

0 holy  pang  do  not  so, 

Go  thou  into  the  green  wold;* 

There  flow  three  springs  cool  and  cold, 

The  third  flows  with  wine, 

There  gently  put  it  ine. 

God  help  thee.” 


STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

Darrichldf,  darrichfall,  leibweh,  dapperschpring , sch- 
pringdapper,  schpringer,  flutter,  ruhr,  Durchlauf, 
Durchfall,  Durchgang,  Durchmarsch : diarrhoea. 

Summerhlok,  summer granket:  summer  complaint  diar- 
rhoea, sporadic  cholera  (cholera  morbus  or  cholera 
infantum) . 

Ruhr,  rotruhr,  Ruhr,  rotldf  (in  part) , Rothlauf  (in  part) , 
darm^ucht,  daremenzinding : dysentery. 

Rollick,  windkollick,  mdjegramph,  leihschmmrze,  bauch- 
schmserze,  leibgriivivles,  bauchweh.  Kolik,  Darm- 
gicht,  Grimmen,  Bauchgrimmen,  Bauchschmerzen, 
Leibschmerzen : colic,  gripes,  stomach  cramps,  belly- 
ache, bowel  complaint. 

Verschtopping,  en  feschder  leib,  Verstopfung:  constipa- 
tion, obstructed  bowels.  The  hard  and  fast  feeling 
in  constipation  is  described  as  feschtleiwich,  fascht- 
leiwich,  hadtleiwich,  and  gehunne. 

Sodbrennes,  sodbrenna,  mdjedrickes,  waterbrash,  heart- 
burn, cardialgia.  En  sauermdje  is  an  acrid  stomach. 
Mdjesauer,  the  acrid  eructation  in  heartburn. 


into. 


“Wold,”  an  obsolete  term  meaning  woods ; “ine,”  obsolete  term  meaning 
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Uffschtosse,  to  belch.  Uffschtosses,  eructations.  Mdje- 
holleres,  rumbling  of  the  bowels.  A bloated  stomach 
is  uffgehlaeht. 

Kotz,  breche,  breches:  vomit. 

Zwang  (in  part),  drang  (in  part)  : tenesmus. 

DarHchldf  is  a general  term  for  all  sorts  of  diarrhoea, 
exclusive  of  the  “red”  or  bloody  dysentery  which  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  rotmihr  or  rarely  as  rotldf.  Ruhr 
was  quick  painful  diarrhoea;  it  was  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  colic  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  more  or  less 
facetious  terms  listed  above  are  used  in  different  locali- 
ties. 

The  names  grouped  under  kollick  are  all  symtomatic 
and  are  given  to  spasmodic  colic,  pains  in  the  region  of 
the  abdomen.  Perhaps  leibiveh,  bauchiveh,  bauchsch- 
merzen,  and  leibschmarzen  at  times  relate  to  pains  not 
quite  so  severe.  The  causes  of  these  symptoms  were 
many  and,  no  doubt,  varied  in  different  cases.  There 
was  a tendency  to  confine  the  term  colic  to  children  and 
the  majority  of  the  other  names  to  adults. 

Verschtopping , a general  term  for  obstructed  natural 
processes  in  the  circulatory  system,  bowels,  liver,  lung, 
kidneys,  etc.,  was  more  generally  used,  specifically,  for 
constipation.  F'estleiivich  and  hadtlehvich  are  dialect 
terms  for  the  hard  and  fast  feeling  in  certain  cases  of 
the  same.  Dinnlenvich  is  used  for  loose  bowels. 

Zwang  was  generally  used  for  tenesmus;  a continual 
inclination  to  evacuate  the  bowels  or  bladder  by  strain- 
ing but  with  little  discharge.  It  was,  however,  also  used 
for  certain  conditions  of  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw, 
for  pounding  pains  in  the  ear,  and  was  also  a certain 
disease  of  horses. 

Bauch  and  leib  commonly  have  the  same  meaning, 
bauch  is  more  vulgar.  Where  a distinction  is  made  leib 
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refers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  bauch  to 
the  upper.* 

Lambert  has  leibweh  • — diarrhoea,  and  bauchweh— 
belly-ache,  bowel  complaint.  Hoffman  has  leibweh  (1) 
pain  in  the  stomach,  (2)  diarrhoea;  bauchweh — stomach 
ache;  Lambert,  naturtrieb- — urging  of  the  bowels. 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  same  causes:  “the  bowels  are  sore-— die  derm  sin 
weh”  “cold  in  the  bowels,”  “cold  in  the  stomach,”  “eat- 
ing too  much  green  fruit,”  “eating  too  much  over-ripe 
fruit,”  “drinking  too  much  water  while  overheated  on 
hot  summer  days.”  Then, too,  when  dysentery  is  making 
its  rounds-— die  ruhr  gelit  rw^m— everyone  is  in  danger 
of  its  auiiction. 

The  common  household  remedy  was  tea,  brewed  from 
some  herb — peppermint,  downy  mint,  southernwood, 
chamomile,  tansy,  shepherd’s  purse,  peppergrass,  or  cud- 
weed. Mdjehitters,  called  facetiously  mdjedroscht— 
brandy  with  herbs,  was  favored  by  some. 

Anaphalis  margaritacea  (L)  B&H,  is  known  as  ruhr- 
grant.  All  herbs,  to  be  used  for  diarrhoea  or  dysentery 
are  to  be  gathered  on  Ascension  Day,  a day  not  good  for 
things  descending.  Tea  and  brandy  brought  heat  into 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  sore  bowels  present  in  dysentery  were  to  be  healed 
through  fat  or  oil : 

“Take  two  gills  of  sweet  oil,  and  two  half  gills  of 
West  India  rum.  Let  simmer  over  a coal  fire  until 
as  thick  as  honey  so  that  the  sweet  oil  will  not  sep- 
arate itself.  When  over  fire  stir  well  and  when 


• Throughout  Germany  Bauchweh  means  pain  in  the  bowels,  colic.  Because 
the  word  is  regarded  as  vulgar  it  is  not  used.  The  word  Leibweh  is  substituted. 
Both  words  are  in  general  usage  throughout  Germany.  Leibweh  is  not  used 
in  Switzerland.  In  Wiirttenberg,  Leibweh  means  diarrhoea  and  Bauchweh  colic. — 
Kretzchmer,  WortgeograpKie  der  hoch-deutschen  Umgangssprache,  p.  108. 
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taking  from  fire  stir  until  cold.  Give  a grown  per- 
son a tablespoonful  every  hour  or  as  often  as 
thought  necessary.  Children  in  proportion  to  their 
age’’  (M5). 

Vinegar  and  sugar  loaf  mixed  with  water  was  to  be 
taken  (M5)  ; the  patient’s  food  was  to  be  rice  softened 
in  water  and  cooked  in  milk  until  the  milk  became  thick 
laid  on  (Mil) . 

The  remedies  cited  above  were  used  for  both  com- 
plaints. For  dysentery,  specifically,  teas  were  to  be 
made  of  dried  elderberry  leaves  (M4)  ; cinnamon  bark, 
tormentil  root,  bloodroot,  and  seed  of  plantain  were 
boiled  in  wine  in  a covered  pot  and  the  liquor  drunk  eve- 
ning and  morning  (M26)  ; the  outer  bark  of  '‘spruce 
pine”  (a  Pennsylvania  German  name  for  hemlock)  was 
put  in  spirits  and  a spoonful  taken  frequently  during  the 
day  (M19)  ; the  bowels  were  greased  by  drinking  fre- 
quently of  mutton  broth  in  which  wild  tansy  was  boiled, 
a handful  of  salt  being  added  (M19)  ; a large  quantity  of 
milk  warm  from  the  cow  was  drunk;  the  kernels  of  an 
ear  of  corn  roasted  black  were  eaten  (Leh.)  ; a tea  made 
of  yarrow  was  to  be  drunk;  several  potions  of  dried 
huckleberries  in  wine;  fatty  soup  of  beef  or  mutton;  the 
navel  greased  with  oil. 

A plaster,  made  of  a small  handful  of  fine  rice  put  in 
red  wine  until  thick  as  jelly,  was  spread  on  a cloth  and 
laid  on  (Mil)  ; a salve  was  made  of  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  three  spoons  of  cream,  three  spoons  of  lard,  a load 
(“Schuss”)  of  gunpowder,  one  part  brandy  (“Pronde- 
wein”)  and  two  parts  vinegar,  heated  and  applied  as 
warm  as  bearable  (M5). 

Billmeyer  has  a cure  for  “bloody  Flux  or  Dysentery” 
as  follows: 

“As  soon  as  you  find  the  flux  is  bad,  if  possible 
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before  it  conies  to  the  dysentery,  drink  three  or 
four  cups  full  of  melten  mutton  suet,  daily,  say  a 
cupful  every  three  or  four  hours,  let  the  food  be 
the  flour  of  well  parched  Indian  corn,  made  into  a 
pap  with  new  mJlk  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar, 
and  let  the  drink  be  nothing  else  but  a strong  tea, 
made  with  chipped  log  wood,  or  red  oak  bark,  and 
sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  though  it  will  do  with- 
out any  sweetening.  When  you  find  that  it  is 
checked  make  the  tea  weaker;  should  it  stop  too 
sudden  take  a little  salts  or  senna.  With  the  above 
simples  I could  cure  thousands  without  the  loss  of 
any”  (M15). 

Loose  bowels  are  supposed  to  be  slimy,  and  for  such 
a condition  sanicle  root  in  whisky  was  used. 

A stomach  that  doesn’t  digest  is  en  schlechter  mdje— 
an  ill  stomach.  Such  a stomach  is  uffrierisch  or  rewel- 
lisch- — rebellious  or  restless.  To  settle  a stomach  cloves 
are  chewed;  to  aid  digestion  pennyroyal  ('‘boly”)  or 
pennyroyal  seed  in  an  egg  was  taken  (M4). 

Colic  in  children  is  regarded  as  due  to  a poor  grade 
of  milk  fed  to  the  child ; in  the  case  of  breast  fed  infants 
to  an  unregulated  diet  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  small 
children  taken  out  on  windy  days  will  suck  in  air  which 
in  turn  causes  colic;*  unbaptized  children  are  liable  to 
get  colic. 

The  cures  for  the  most  part  are  simple:  catnip  tea, 
fennel  tea,  chamom.ile  tea ; scrapings  from  the  corners  of 
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• Folk  etymology  for  the  name  windkolick. 

Irresponsibility  for  that  over  which  one  has  no  immediate  control  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  proverb.  Was  mer  nett  in  d’r  hand  hot  kann  mer  nett  hewe — that 
which  is  not  in  the  hand  one  cannot  hold. 
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the  table  (G51)  ; the  remnants  of  dough,  sauerdei* 
scraped  together  in  the  kneading  trough.  All  these  were 
taken  internally.  Warm  spice  plasters,  warm  lard,  and 
hot  flannel  cloths  were  applied  externally. 

In  places  where  catnip,  the  herb  par  excellence  for 
colic,,  is  rare  or  entirely  wanting,  peach  leaves  were  fav- 
ored for  tea.  This  pasching  lab  tea  was  likewide  used 
for  dropsy.  The  York  manuscript  recommends  drink- 
ing two  or  three  times  of  a decoction  of  peach  leaves  and 
flowers  for  colic. 

Colic  in  the  case  of  adults  received  a more  complex 
treatment:  arnica  root  and  elecampane  root,  of  each  the 
quantity  of  a walnut,  were  put  in  a bottle  of  whisky  and 
buried  in  the  ground  after  sunset.  The  bottle  was  left 
in  the  ground  over  night  and  the  next  morning  taken 
out  before  sunrise.  The  liquor  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
spoonful  (M3). 

The  root  of  chicory  was  to  be  taken  and  placed 
under  the  shoulder  on  the  side  of  the  pain;  the  root  on 
becoming  warm  would  take  away  the  pain  (G26). 

Elecampane  root  boiled  in  wine  to  the  quantity  of  one- 
third — a spoonful  taken  every  morning  (Mil)  ; a spoon- 
ful of  anise  seed  and  the  same  quantity  of  egg  shell 
powdered  and  a teaspoonful  given  in  broth  (Mil)  ; the 
liquor  pressed  out  of  three  turds  of  a stallion  (for  a man, 
of  a mare  for  a woman)  sweetened  and  drunk  (Mil). 

* Saaerdei  vras  used  for  man  and  beast. 

A young  man  of  marriagable  age  was  advised  by  his  mother  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing way  of  finding  a wife:  Setting  out  on  horseback,  he  was  to  leave  his 
horse  some  distance  from  the  home  of  the  girl,  whom  he  had  in  mind  as  his 
future  wife.  And  then  he  was  to  go  to  the  house  and  ask  for  some  scrapings 
out  of  the  dough  tray,  alleging  that  his  horse  h;i,d  been  stricken  with  colic. 

The  first  girl  whom  he  asked  replied  that  they  always  cleaned  out  the  dough- 
tray  and  there  were  no  scraping  to  be  gotten.  When  the  young  man  reported 
the  result  of  his  e.xperiment  to  his  mother  he  was  told  that  the  girl  was  too 
economical  for  a good  housewife. 

The  second  girl  whom  he  asked  brought  him  a double  bandful  of  scrapings. 
This  was  proof  of  slovenliness  to  the  mother.  The  third  girl  whom  he  asked 
for  scrapings  replied  that  they  had  just  baked  and  used  all  the  dough,  but 
that  she  might  be  able  to  find  a few  crumbs  for  his  horse.  And  she  was  the  one 
who  met  the  approval  of  the  mother. 
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The  last  remedy  occurs  in  a variety  of  forms : for  colic 
squeeze  out  three,  five  or  seven  whole  horse  turns, 
drink  in  whisky  and  keep  warm  (G4,  G19).  The  liquor 
pressed  from  horse  dung  is  good  for  colic  or  cramps 

(Leb.). 

In  the  branch  formulae  colic  and  puerperal  hysterics 
are  frequently  joined  together: 

'‘Koliko  behro  Hotter 

ich  beschwere  Dich  Durch  Dass 

Heilige  Evangelium  zieh  nicht  nauf, 

zieh  nicht  nab,  zieh  nicht  neben  zu  im  Nahmen 

XXX  Vor  das  Kohlig’^  (M6). 

“Colic,  birth-mother  (mother  womb), 

I adjure  thee,  through  the  holy  Gospel, 

Draw  not  up,  draw  not  down,  draw  not  to  the 
side. 

On  the  name  XXX.  For  colic.'' 

“Fiir  Mutterweh  und  Kalik 
Baarmutter  ich  geniete  dich 
Dass  du  dich  legest  in  mir 

Und  nimmer  mehr  aufruhrisch  inmier  bis  die 
Mutter  Gottes  gebehret  einen  andern  Sohn 
X X X"  (M27). 

“For  womb  ache  and  colic. 

Birth-mother,  I adjure  thee. 

That  you  subside  for  me, 

And  no  more  become  turbulent  in  me. 

Until  the  mother  of  God  bares  another  son 
X X X.” 
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“0  ihrrusalem  Du  jidesche  stadt 
Der  wo  Christum  gegreizit  hat 
Der  hat  gesprochen  frisch  wasser  und  frisch  blut 
Das  ist  for  Pfeif*  und  Darm  gicht  gut 
Drey  mal  an  die  Seite  mit  der  Hand  geschlagen 
X X X’^  (M6). 

'‘0  Jerusalem,  thou  Jewish  town, 

Thou,  who  the  Christ  didst  crucify. 

Who  spake  that  fresh  water  and  fresh  blood, 
Were  for  bowel  and  colic  good. 

Strike  the  side  three  times  with  the  hand  X X X.’" 

Fogel  translates  *‘leihschmaerze”  as  griping  and  has 
this  belief : “To  cure  griping,  drink  bitters,  but  pay  for 
the  glass  also.” 

Bitters  or  mdjehitters  is  strong  liquor  specially  pre- 
pared to  strengthen  the  stomach.  Bitterness  is  regarded 
as  a sign  of  therapeutic  value  in  a herb.  The  tea  made 
out  of  tansy  was  called  liehlich  hitter  by  an  aged  woman ; 
the  root  of  Hydrastis  canadensis  was  pronounced  good 
by  an  old  man  upon  tasting  it  because  of  its  bitterness. 

Feschtlenvich,  faschtleiwich,  hattleiwich,  and  the  ex- 
pressions, zu  im  leib,  fascht  im  leih,  are  all  used  to  de- 
scribe constipation.  A serious  case  of  constipation  is 
verscht opping.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  twisted 
bowels^ — die  derm  sin  verdreht.  If  relief  is  not  gotten 
mortification  of  the  bowels  and  death  will  result — 
^vanns  nett  glei  darchschafft  gebts  brand.** 

The  household  remedies  for  constipation  are : Englisch 
salz — epsom  salts;  kasdreel  (often  called  kasdreil)  — 
castor  oil;  goldendur — golden  tincture;  a decoction  of 
May  apple  root;  rhubarb  root  done  up  in  the  form  of 
pills;  two  spoonfuls  of  castor  oil  in  molasses  (Mil). 

• Pfeif  is  the  bowel  that  carries  off  the  excrement. 

•*  Lambert,  barriere — pudge,  physic  ; barriernng — purgation  ; aus  laxiere — to 
purge  thoroughly. 
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A widely  used  tea,  even  to  this  day,  was  made  of 
darchwaclis — thoroughwort.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
leaves  of  the  thoroughwort  plucked  downwards  would 
serve  as  a purge,  upwards  as  an  emetic. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  dogwood  tree  (Comue  Florida 
L.)  was  prepared  as  a tea;  scraped  off  downwards  it 
would  act  as  a purge,  upwards  an  emetic. 

For  verscht opping  a hen,  preferably  a black  one,  was 
killed  without  shedding  its  blood,  and  without  being 
plucked  or  drawn  was  boiled,  and  the  broth  given  to  the 
patient  (G51). 

Stomach  disorders  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  due 
to  the  growth  of  a hair  in  the  stomach.  For  this  a turnip 
was  to  be  grated  and  taken  (Leb.). 

Mush,  fatty  meat,  and  fruits  were  supposed  to  be 
laxative  food,  while  berries  with  many  seeds,  and  beans, 
were  regarded  as  binding.  The  seeds  of  berries  were  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  appendicitis. 

For  zwang — tenesmus  (Lambert,  zwang — ^constant 
urging  of  the  bowels)  : mullein  tea  is  to  be  drunk;  one  is 
to  sit  over  a vessel  into  which  black  tea,  boiling  hot,  a 
hot  infusion  of  blackberry  leaves,  or  the  hot  liquor  in 
v/hich  pokeweed  roots  have  been  boiled,  has  been  poured, 
so  that  the  vapor  may  enter  the  bowels. 

Uffschtosses  is  belching;  when  a bitter  taste  results 
from  belching  it  is  due  to  a sour  stomach — sauer  rndje. 
To  cure  waterbrash  or  heartburn,  chalk  was  to  be  eaten ; 
the  hands  were  to  be  warmed  in  the  armpits  and  the 
odor  inhaled. 

Vomiting  is  spoken  of  as,  sick  hreche,  uffschmeise,  sich 
iewe,  and  kotze.  The  nauseating  condition  of  the 
stomach  preceding  vomiting  is  grayik  uff  em  mdje — sick- 
ness in  the  stomach;  es  iss  mar  iwwel — I have  nausea. 
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For  an  emetic  lukewarm  water  is  drunk;  a finger  is 
stuck  down  the  throat;  *Mrink  lukewarm  water  and 
tickle  the  throat  with  a feather’"  (G40). 

A mixture  of  molasses  and  sulphur  was  frequently 
given  to  children,  to  purge  as  well  as  to  purify  the  sys- 
tem in  spring  (G52).  “For  a purge  (‘Glister’)  one- 
half  pint  of  milk,  one-half  gill  of  molasses,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  salt  mixed  together”  (M33). 

Vomiting  continuing  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
was  regarded  as  an  illness  in  itself.  The  folk  mind  is 
prone  to  regard  the  symptom  as  the  disease.  “For 
chronic  vomiting  give  the  patient  three  knifetipfuls  of 
moss  from  a skull  in  water  of  marigold  flowers;  at  a 
second  successive  attack  given  five  knifetipfuls;  at  a 
third  seven  knifetipfuls  and  in  his  lifetime  he  will  have 
no  other  attack”  (Mil). 

Or,  “boil  larkspur  seeds  in  milk  and  prepare  a broth 
and  spread  over  the  broth  powdered  peas  and  large 
paeonies  (‘grosse  Corrallen’)  ; or  give  him  portulaca 
(‘Siiu  burzel’)  seed  in  broth”  ’(Mil). 

To  ease  the  stomach  after  severe  vomiting  or  purging, 
milk  is  warmed  and  drunk;  or  bread  is  toasted — gebeed 
brod,  and  heated  milk  with  butter  poured  over  it,  and 
eaten. 

Seasickness  has  become  known  in  late  years  through 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  go  down  to  the  seacoast 
for  a day’s  fishing.  Its  cures  are  still  in  the  stage  of  in- 
dividual experimentation.  It  is  called  seegranket.  We 
heard  of  one  person,  who  was  very  sick  while  the  boat 
was  out  on  the  fishing  grounds,  but  who  recovered 
rapidly  when  in  sight  of  land.  As  he  stepped  ashore  he 
said,  Es  sin  field  leit  schun  gschtorwe  un  ware  nett  so 
grank  ivie  ich — there  have  been  many  persons  who  died 
and  were  not  as  sick  as  I was.” 
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We  have  taken  over  the  English  name  for  trolley  car, 
drolliekehr.  We  call  a railroad  train  schtiemkehr,  the 
engine,  inschein,  the  tracks  riggelweg.  For  carsickness  a 
newspaper  is  to  be  worn  on  the  chest. 

WORMS,  FELONS. 

Warm,  warrem,  waerm.  Wurmer,  Ascariden,  Askanean: 

parasitic  intestinal  Vv^orms. 

Bandwarm,  mitesser  (in  part)  : tape  worm. 

Warm  am  finger,  najjelfuuss,  nagelfluss,  umldf,  riimldf, 
beesding,  mittel  in  d'r  hand,  Bose  Ding,  Bose  Finger, 
Finger wurm,  Wurm  am  Finger,  Blutwurm,  Schel- 
men  (in  part)  : felon,  whitlow. 

Ringivarm:  ringworm, 

Mitesser:  the  coil  of  white  sebaceous  matter  with  black 
head  squeezed  from  the  common  pimple  in  children 
(acne)  ; tapeworm  (in  part)  ; the  worm  which 
causes  miarasmus,  which  if  unchecked  will  develop 
into  kinnerauszehring . 

Herztvurm,  Bauchwurm:  supposed  cause  of  stomach 
cramps. 

Hoorwurm:  supposed  cause  of  Schweining;  louse  in  the 
hair. 

Lintivurm,  Lindwurm : : f ablous  dragon. 

Hannfresser,  Hirnwurm:  worm  in  the  brain,  the  cause 
of  insanity. 

In  earlier  ages,  and  in  folk  meaning  in  some  measure 
up  to  today,  a ivarm  (Wurm)  was  any  footless  or  earth 
creeping  animal  from  the  tiniest  true  worm,  or  creeping 
reptile  or  insect,  to  the  fabulous  dragon  (Drache,  Lind- 
wurm). The  term  as  used  in  folk  medical  nomenclature 
generally  was  intended  to  designate  parasitic  intestional 
worms,  but  was  also  commonly  applied  to  conditions  such 
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as  a whitlow  or  felon,  more  rarely  to  the  sebaceous 
squeezed  out  contents  of  '‘black  or  pin  head”  postules  on 
the  faces  of  children  and  to  any  worm-like  or  coiled 
morbid  accumulation  such  as  hemorrhoids,  etc.  Some 
people  believed  that  worms  were  the  cause  of  certain  ail- 
ments giving  a sharp  gnawing  or  boring  pain,  of  dis- 
eases that  caused  erosion  such  as  caries  of  the  bones  and 
various  ulcerated  sores,  of  certain  symptoms  leading  to 
insanity,  or  to  various  atrophied  or  marasmic  conditions. 
The  worm  was  definitely  related  if  not  identical  with  cer- 
tain evil  or  demoniacal  spirits  such  as  the  Elben,  Alp, 
Trud;  the  dragon  (Drache)  was  itself  a supernatural 
entity. 

The  mitesser  in  ancient  days  were  regarded  as  devour- 
ing elves  (Elben)  or  goblins;  or  they  were  bewitched 
worms,  small  worms  or  maggots  or  sebaceous  material 
in  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  children  that  undermined  their 
sanity  or  that  caused  marasmus.  More  definitely  the 
name  was  attributed  to  coiled  snake-like  sebaceous  ma- 
terial squeezed  from  the  so  called  “black  head”  pimples. 
Vaguely  and  uncertainly  this  connection  is  still  believed. 
Finally,  the  name  mitesser  is  now  also  used  for  the  in- 
testinal tapeworm. 

The  Herzwmrm  was  the  supposed  cause  of  heartburn, 
stomach  cramps,  ulcerated  navel,  etc.,  a remnant  of  the 
old  custom  of  sometimes  calling  the  stomach  region 
“Herz.”* 

The  Haarwurm  v/as  a louse  or  mite  in  the  hair  or 
beard  but  more  often  a more  or  less  fabulous  worm  in 
the  intestines,  lung,  or  liver  supposed  to  cause  a dry 
atrophy  or  consumption  of  the  entire  body.  This  worm 
was  supposed  to  occur  in  the  form  of  a hair,  es  %vor  en 
hoo^^r  in  sei  mdje — a hair  was  in  his  stomach. 

• Brenner-Schaeffer  says  that  in  the  Upper  Pfalz  the  farmer  calls  the 
“Wasserbrechen”  at  times  accompanying  stomach  cramps  “des  Beaeichen  des 
Herzwurm.” 
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The  Lint  (Lind)  Wurm  was  the  fabulous  winged 
worm  or  dragon  (Hollendracht,  Linddrachen)  that  the 
people  believed  carried  plagues  (‘'schwarzen  schaden”) 
in  man  or  cattle. 

The  Hirnwurm,  hannfresser  was  the  supposed  cause 
of  certain  cases  of  insanity. 

Umldf,  riiraldf  and  Schelmen  at  times  used  to  desig- 
nate whitlows  or  felons,  are  also  more  or  less  general 
terms:  the  first  two  for  other  similar  symptoms  and  in- 
flammatory conditions;  Schelmen  for  contagious  plagues 
as  communicated  by  demoniacal  causes. 

Mauluffschperres — gapes,  restlessness,  and  emaciation 
in  children  are  the  signs  of  worms.  Children  have  been 
told  that  eating  potatoes  raw  will  cause  worms. 

For  worms : the  seeds  of  the  broad  leaf  plantain  {Plan- 
tago  mo^jor  L.)  were  spread  on  buttered  bread  and 
eaten;*  tea  of  elecampane  with  molasses — taken  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  sufferer  (M3)  ; broad  leaf  plantain 
seed,  in  the  quantity  of  a hazel  nut,  pulverized  and  taken 
in  milk  or  wine  and  at  the  same  time  the  herb  boiled  in 
sweet  milk -and  drunk  (Mil)  ; the  juice  of  onions  roasted 
in  warm  ashes  or  the  juice  of  garlic  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing— if  the  child  refuses  to  drink  the  liquor  it  is  to  be 
used  to  smear  his  navel  (Mil)  ; cut  a linen  thread  into 
pieces  about  one-half  inch  in  length  and  give  these  to  the 
patient  as  soon  as  the  moon  is  in  the  decrease;  press  out 
fresh  horse  dung  and  drink  the  extract;  the  horse,  how- 
ever, must  have  eaten  pure  oats  and  be  of  the  same  sex; 
take  dead  worms  that  have  been  evacuated,  dry  them 

• The  broad  leaf  plantain  is  known  as  es  weibli — the  woman,  and  the  lanceo- 
late leaf  plantain  as  es  mennli — the  man  (Leh.).  This  distinction  of  sex  is  also 
made  between  false  spikenard  (Smiiaaina  racemosa  Desf.)  and  Solomon’s  seal 
(Polygonatum  biflorum  Ell.>.  They  are  looked  upon  as  two  forms  of  the  same 
plant,  which  plant  is  called  Adem  un  Eva;  the  spikennard  is  Adem  and 
Solomon’s  seal  is  Eva.  A distinction  of  sex  is  also  seen  in  the  species  of  Bidens. 
The  seed  pods  that  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length  are  buweleiss— boy  ticks, 
those  that  are  broad  as  the  mcedleis.  The  lobed  seed  pods  of  the  Deamodium 
genus  are  the  true  meedleis.  Erotic  ideas  underlie  these  distinctions. 
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and  give  to  the  sufferer,  without  his  knowledge,  in  his 
drink. 

Branch  formulae  are  as  follows : 

“Vor  den  Zer  Wurm 

Hirob  auff  der  Miste 

Ach  Gott  sollten  mich  die  Moden  und  die  Wurm 

fressen 

Nein  sie  sollten  dich  nicht  fressen 

Im  Namen. 

“Dessen  muss  man  einen  Knochen  von  einem 
Menschen  haben,  davon  ein  wenig  geschabt  und 
auch  so  viel  bleiweiss  und  dann  ein  wenig  baumol  das 
dami  durch  einander  gemischt.  Will  es  nicht  weg 
gehen  so  nimm  noch  geschehens  wenig  allaun'' 
(M30).’' 

‘Tor  the  consuming  worm. 

Job  on  the  manure  lay, 

‘0  God  shall  the  moth  and  the  worm  eat  me?' 

‘Nay  they  shall  not  eat  thee.' 

In  the  name,  etc. 

“Thereupon  one  shall  take  the  bone  of  a man  and 
make  scrapings  and  mix  with  it  a like  quantity  of 
white  lead  and  a little  olive  oil.  If  this  does  not 
bring  relief,  take  a little  alum  afterwards." 

There  was  a widespread  belief,  which  still  persists, 
that  toads,  salamanders  and  snakes  can  live  in  the  human 
stomach.  Care  is  taken  in  drinking  from  woodland 
springs  that  no  salamander  eggs  or  young  salamanders 
(called  lizards  when  spoken  of  in  English),  or  small 
toads  are  swallowed.  This  belief  persists  unto  this  day 
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The  York  manuscript  says:  “If  a snake  or  salamander 
has  crav/Ied  into  the  stomach,  eat  garlic  continuously  and 
it  will  pass  out  or  die,  as  will  also  the  worms/' 

Care,  also,  is  to  be  taken  in  sleeping  upon  the  ground 
that  no  snake  or  toad  or  unknown  woodland  animal  will 
crawl  in  through  the  open  mouth  of  the  sleeper. 

Beesding  means  literally  evil  thing,  but  bees  may  have 
the  sense  of  hurtful  like  in  en  beeser  zdh—an  aching 
tooth,  en  beeser  hus elide— an  annoying  cough. 

Put  the  ailing  finger  in  water  as  hot  as  bearable.  For 
the  worm  at  the  finger:  “apply  grease  from  the  place 
where  the  bell  hangs"  (Mil)  ; “take  warm  flour,  sage 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  tie  on"  (M4)  ; “take 
hard  soap,  sage  juice,  and  good  cream  and  tie  on“  (M23). 

Rainworms  appear  in  numerous  remedies:  “As  soon 
as  the  pain  begins,  tie  on  a living  rain  worm  and  let  it 
die  thereon"  (G30)  ; “take  three  living  rainworms  and 
bind  them  on  the  finger  and  when  dead  replace  with  three 
others,  and  so  on,  until  the  worm  is  dead— the  first  bind- 
ing will  cause  fearful  pain  and  the  rain  worms  will  soon 
die  but  when  the  worm  in  the  finger  is  dead  they  will  not 
die"  (Mil)  ; “tie  on  a living  rain  worm  and  let  it  die 
thereon  or  pound  some  rain  worms  to  a sauce  and  ap- 
ply/’ * 

A remedy,  interesting  on  account  of  its  spelling,  is 
thus: 

“Vor  das  bese  Ding  zu  deten  nimmt  man  faulen 
Kes,  und  weise  zwiewel,  Darbenthin,  Knowlig,  Brod 
Krust,  butter,  Korntram,  Satz,  arrohn  ziorwel,  etc." 
(M3). 


* Man  muss  die  Hande  vor  den  Hintern  Halten  und  ungrade  F — rze  darauf 
fahr  en  lassen,  solches  dreymal  des  Jahres  wahrend  des  Lebens.  Dieses  kann 
die  Herausgeberin  beweisen  durch  dass  Zeugniss  eines  alter  Mannea,  welcher  nun 
schon  vieraig  Jahre  dieses  Uebel,  womit  er  vorher  oft  geplagt  warm,  abgehalten 
hat”  (G29). 

“Auch  kann,  man  sobald  man  empfindet,  dass  in  dem  Finger,  in  der  Gegend 
des  Nagels  ein  innerlicher  Schmerz  entsteht,  denselben  nur  in  den  After  stecken 
und  eine  Zeitlang  darin  lassn,  auch  dieses  einige  Male  wiederholen,  so  konimt 
es  zu  keinen  Geschwur  und  die  Schmerzen  vergehen. — Buch  der  Geheimnisse,  1862. 
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- “To  kill  a whitlow  take  rotten  cheese,  white  onion, 
turpentine,  garlic,  bread  crusts,  butter,  rye,  whisky, 
yeast,  Indian  onion. — Mix  together  and  tie  on.  If 
the  first  application  does  not  bring  relief,  repeat.’" 

“Fiir  das  bose  Ding.  Unser  Herr  Gott  fahret  zu 
Acker,  auf  einem  Gottes-Achker  er  fahret  3 Furch, 
er  fand  3 Wurm,  der  eine  ist  weiss,  der  andere  roth, 
der  dritte  alien  Wurmen  ihr  Tod.  In  den  drey 
hochsten  Namen.” 

“Our  Lord  God  went  to  till  the  field  on  a cemetery, 

He  tilled  three  furrows,  he  found  three  worms. 

The  one  is  white,  the  other  is  red. 

The  third  maketh  all  worms  dead. 

In  the  three  highest  names.” 

Another : 

“Write  the  words  Lehchinada  Roki  Canto  on  a 
paper  or  cloth  and  bind  around  finger  with  the  writ- 
ten side  next  to  the  finger.  Thereafter  go  in  the 
morning  before  sunrise,  unenchanted,  and  bore  a 
hole  in  a tree  on  the  east  side,  place  the  note  in  the 
hole  and  drive  a plug  therein  with  three  strokes,  and 
go  home  without  looking  around”  (Mil). 

The  first  part  of  the  name  ringwarm  is  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  affliction  and  the  second  part  to  the  belief 
that  a worm  is  at  work. 

The  common  remedy  is  to  draw  a circle  around  the 
warm  with  ink.  Another  remedy  was  to  call  a ringwarm 
by  the  name  of  damvarm  and  that  would  cause  its 
death.  ♦ 


• If  somebody  says  to  you,  “I  see  that  you  have  a ringwarm,"  you  should 
answer,  "Not  a ringwarm  but  a darrwarm"  (Leh.). 
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“Take  linen  or  muslin  rags  and  burn  them  on  the 
blade  of  an  axe;  upon  blowing  away  of  the  ashes  a 
greasy  substance  will  be  found  upon  the  blade.  Rub 
this  in  well''  (G45). 

“The  head  of  a hen  or  cock  is  to  be  cut  off,  and 
when  the  bleeding  almost  ceases  so  that  it  merely 
drops  the  blood  is  to  be  let  fall  on  the  ringworm, 
rubbed  in  well  and  let  to  dry.  This  is  to  be  done 
two  or  three  times"  (G39). 

HEMORRHOID,  HERNIA. 

Peils,  Feigwarzen,  Feige,  Hamorrhoiden,  Die  Goldene 
Ader:  piles. 

Bruch,  brich,  Abbruch:  rupture,  hernia.  Nawivelbruch: 
navel  hernia  in  choldren.  Doppelter  bruch:  com- 
pound heria. 

Feigwarzen  occasionally  meant  certain  later  mani- 
festations of  syphilis.  The  name  goldne  ader  is  known 
to  the  older  people  when  mentioned  to  them,  but  we  have 
never  heard  it  used  in  the  spoken  dialect. 

Our  people  distinguish  between  bhUiche — bloody,  beis- 
siche — itching,  innerliche — inner,  eiserliche — outer,  aus- 
wenniche — outer  piles.  Chronic  piles  are  sometimes 
called  aldi  blok.  Piles  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  sitting 
on  a cold  stone  or  on  damp  ground. 

To  cure  piles  a horse  chestnut,  three  small  round  pota- 
toes, mullein  leaves,  or  a large  piece  of  peilswarzel  (Col- 
linsonia  canadensis*)  was  carried  in  the  pocket.  Mullein 
flowers  put  in  sweet  oil  and  set  in  the  sun  formed  a 
smear  (M2)  ; rabbit  fat,  on  account  of  its  great  draw- 
ing powers,  was  applied  to  bleeding  piles;  one  was  to  sit 

• A natioDally  known  manufacturer  of  salt  water  taffy  was  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  have  a man  dig  “pilesroot”  for  him  at  Spring  Mount,  Pa. 
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with  bare  posterior  on  a new  oaken  board  that  had  been 
heated  and  was  thickly  smeared  with  tallow;  an  armful 
of  beech  twigs  with  leaves  was  to  be  put  in  a kettle,  cov- 
ered with  three  buckets  of  water,  which  were  to  be  boiled 
down  to  the  quantity  of  one  gallon,  when  the  patient  was 
to  sit  over  the  vapor  for  fifteen  minutes  (M19,  A21, 
G30). 

“Take  a clean  rag  lamp,  fill  with  bowel  fat  and  put 
in  a short  wick.  Set  the  lamp  alight  and  let  burn 
until  the  fat  becomes  warm.  Then  grease  the  pos- 
terior in  the  morning,  unenchanted,  before  sunrise, 
the  last  two  mornings  in  the  old  moon.  On  the 
first  morning  of  the  new  moon  take  the  wick  and 
smear  yourself  well  with  it  and  thereafter  bury  the 
wick  with  the  fat  under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  Do 
this  three  times  every  new  moon’^  (M39b). 

“Boil  black  root  (‘schwartz  wurtzeF),  in  sweet 
milk  and  drink  of  it.  John  Fenstermaker  has 
found  this  remedy  to  be  one  of  the  best.  It  has  fully 
cured  him”  (M19). 

A rupture  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a fehler-blemish. 
Ruptures  are  caused  by  the  strain  of  lifting  very  heavy 
loads,  or  by  strain  through  stretching  oneself. 

In  the  case  of  small  infants  ruptures  were  cured  by 
constant  daily  massaging  with  warm  tallow. 

Most  of  the  cures  were  sympathetic:  the  rupture  was 
reduced  with  a sadiron ; eggs  that  were  laid  on  Good  Fri- 
day were  eaten  on  Easter  Sunday;  a piece  or  the  whole 
root  of  blackroot  Sympthytum  officinale  was  held  on  the 
rupture  until  warm  and  then  planted,  as  the  root  grew 
the  rupture  healed;  a leaf  of  the  garden  orpine  Sedwn 
pnrpur'eum  was  rubbed  over  the  afflicted  part  and  then 
planted,  if  the  planted  part  grew  the  rupture  would 
heal;  a hand  made  nail — en  gschmittner  najjel  was  used 
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to  push  back  the  rupture  and  then  driven  into  a piece  of 
wood  which  was  kept  in  a dry  place. 

The  treatment  of  hernia  was  well  understood  at  an 
early  year  from  what  one  gathers  from  Saur’s  Calendar 
of  the  year  1768 : 

“The  recipe  of  an  approved  remedy  to  cure  a 
rupture. 

“Take  a pound  of  blackroot  and  a large  handful 
of  fresh  green  thoroughwort ; cut  fine,  for  the  black- 
root  use  a grater.  Put  into  a pan,  cover  with  lin- 
seed oil  and  fry  well;  put  in  a cloth  and  press  out. 
Then  take  two  ounces  of  rosin  and  also  as  much 
wax;  let  this  melt  in  a separate  vessel,  then  raise 
the  vessel  a little  from  the  fire  and  w^hen  the  heat 
has  gone  down  pour  this  and  the  above  together 
and  stir  until  cold.  Thereafter,  when  it  is  to  be 
used  let  it  become  soft  and  mix  wdth  it — and  stir — 
an  ounce  of  turpentine,  the  same  amount  of  brick- 
oil  together  v/ith  a dram  of  camphor.  If  you  have 
no  thoroughwort  take  in  its  place  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  rosemary,  and  the  oil  of  three  dozen  eggs.  With 
this  salve  massage  the  patient  in  the  evening  and  in 
the  morning.  However,  the  patient  must  avoid  all 
heavy  or  bloating  foods  and  refrain  from  cold  and 
strong  liquor,  also  must  not  perform  any  hard  work. 
As  often  as  he  massages  himself  or  is  massaged,  he 
must  lie  down  on  his  back  and  be  bound  with  a band 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

“If  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  such  a band, 
and  does  not  live  too  far  away,  he  can  have  one 
made  at  a very  cheap  price  by  Adam  Henry,  who 
lives  on  Bartholom.ew  Siegrist’s  place  in  Earl  Town- 
ship in  Lancaster  County.” 
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“To  heal  a rupture,  take  a chicken  egg  and  when 
the  sun  has  set  in  the  evening,  let  the  father  take 
the  egg  and  press  the  pointed  end  in  the  child's 
navel  three  times.  Then  let  him  raise  a hearthstone 
upon  which  the  fire  was  built,  and  make  a hole  in 
the  ground  where  the  stone  rested.  Put  the  egg 
therein  with  the  pointed  end  upward  and  lay  the 
stone  again  in  place”  (M4). 

“On  Good  Friday,  before  sunrise,  go  to  a healthy 
apple  tree,  cut  a peg  out  of  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
bore  a hole  in  the  tree  on  the  morning  side  and 
knock  in  the  plug  with  three  strokes,  and  in  the 
striking  say,  I knock  in  this  plug  that  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
(‘dem  Oder  der’)  N.  N.'s  rupture  will  grow  herein 
X X X”  (Mil). 

BLADDER,  KIDNEY,  JAUNDICE,  ETC. 

Harnfluss,  Harnruhr:  incontinence  of  urine;*  diabetes. 

Harnverhaltung,  Harnzwang,  strangury,  retention  of 
urine.** 

W assersucht : dropsy. 

Zuckeriuasser  granket:  diabetes. 

Nieregrarikeet,  niereiveh,  nieregranket : disease  of  the 
kidney;  nephritis;  Bright’s  disease. 

Schtee,  Steinkranheit,  grawel  (English  gravel)  : blad- 
der, kidney,  or  gall  stones.  The  last  usually  desig- 
nated galleschtee. 

Blosentzinding : inflamed  bladder. 


• The  unfortunate  person,  if  a child,  is  known  as  bettpisser  or  bettseecher; 
if  an  elderly  person  'r  hots  am  waaser,  kann  sei  wasser  net  halte — cannot  re- 
strain the  passage  of  water;  hots  an  die  niere — his  kidneys  are  ailing. 

•*  Here,  again,  a specific  name  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  dialect.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  sei  niere  schaffe  net. 
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Gehlsucht,  gelbisiicht,  Geblsucht:  jaundice.  Gallefiewer: 
bilious  fever. 

The  name  wassersucht*  was  given  to  any  dropsical 
condition  and  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  abdominal 
tumors,  and  even  extreme  fatness.  Three  varieties  were 
usually  recognized:  brain,  heart,  and  lower  part  of  the 
body,  of  which  we  speak  as  wasser  uff  em  hann,  wasser 
am  harz  and  merely  as  wasser. 

Gehlsucht  and  gelbisucht  denoted  in  addition  to  jaun- 
dice, yellowish  skin  conditions  present  at  times  in  pneu- 
monia, typhoid,  erysipelas,  etc.,  when,  however,  they  are 
used  as  adjectives,  gehlsichtich.  Gallefiewer  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  a disarrangement  of  the  bile  secretion. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  is  called  niere- 
gramph.  Sporadic  incontinence  is  supposed  due  to  a 
“cold  in  the  kidneys’^ — and  is  called  niereweh. 

A plaster  of  pine  sap  was  used  for  sore  kidneys.  House- 
hold tea  was  used  to  induce  a proper  functioning  of  the 
kidneys;  tea  made  from  dittany,  doorweed,**  or  horse- 
tail, or  an  infusion  of  watermelon  seeds;  goaPs  urine 
was  used  as  a wash;  the  stems  of  red  cabbage  boiled  in 
vinegar  and  the  liquor  drunk  (Mil)  ; acorns  powdered 
and  eaten  (Mil).  Greens,  especially  dandelion,  were  as 
a general  thing  looked  upon  as  good  for  the  kidneys. 

Children  that  play  with  dandelion  flowers  will  be 
bothered  with  incontinence.  They  will  be  betbrunzer  or 
belt  sedar — bed  piddlers.  Incontinence  in  children  can 
be  cured:  “By  breaking  over  the  child’s  head  a double 
loaf;  by  eating  fried  mouse,  or  mouse  pies,  or  sausage 
made  of  a pudendum  of  a pig”  (G51)  ; “whip  the  child 
with  a one  year  old  shoot  from  a bush  or  tree”;  “whip 

* Wassersucht — folks  say  “das  Blut  ward  ihm  zu  wasser.  In  discolorations 
of  the  skin  in  liver  complaints  they  say : “Die  Galle  sei  ins  Blut  gegangen.” — 
Brenner-Schaeffer. 

**  Polygonum  aviculare  L.,  called  peeder  dreed  or  drecded  peed,  both  treader, 
or  tread  the  path.  Consequently,  a plant  that  will  cause  frequent  lustrations. 
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a child  with  a yeast  ladle;  with  a hud'l  lumhe — the  mop 
used  to  remove  ashes  from  the  bake  oven/’ 

An  adult  may  free  himself  by  '‘urinating  into  a grave 
maed  for  one  of  the  opposite  sex”;  “dry  and  pulverize  a 
fish  that  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a pickerel 
and  take  in  two  doses  upon  an  empty  stomach” ; boil  sev- 
eral radishes  to  a gruel ; put  into  a clean  cloth  and  press 
out  between  two  plates,  sweeten  the  juice  and  take  every 
hour  a tablespoonfuL 

To  drive  away  strangury  or  “cold  urine”  one  was  to 
make  a knot  in  the  left  side  of  the  shirt. 

A dropsical  person  is  wassersichtich  or  hot  wasser. 
“Water  on  the  brain”  and  “water  at  the  heart”  were  re- 
garded as  very  serious  ailments. 

The  water  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  sweating  and  by 
natural  passage.  The  remedies  apparently  are  few: 
putting  the  legs  in  a bucket  of  hot  water ; a tea  was  made 
of  parsley  root,  or  of  doorweed;  St.  John’s  root  and 
swamp  pink  in  brandy: 

The  written  remedies  are  like  the  oral : 

“Take  mugwort,  boil  in  water  and  every  evening 
set  your  feet  in  the  water,  but  every  time  hang  a 
bed  spread  around  yourself.  This  is  a certain  cure, 
not  only  for  this  sickness,  but  also  for  others” 
Mil). 

“Take  green  or  dried  elderberries,  or  in  want  of 
them,  the  middle  bark  of  elderberry — a handful  for 
an  aged  person.  Put  in  wine  over  night.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  drink  the  whole  lukewarm  on  an 
empty  stomach.  If  desired  a half  ounce  of  cinnamon 
may  be  added,  which  will  make  it  so  much  better 
tasting.  If  this  is  repeated  several  times  the  water 
will  be  driven  away  through  the  stool  and  vomit” 
(M9). 
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“Take  a double  handful  of  parsley  root  and  one 
double  handful  of  scraped  horseradish,  one  ounce  of 
juniper  berries,  one  spoonful  of  mustard  seed  and 
four  quarts  of  good  cider.  Put  all  in  an  earthen 
jar  and  boil  in  hot  ashes  twenty-four  hours,  and 
when  cold  take  three  gills  per  day”  (M21). 

“An  old  dropsical  woman  whom  all  doctors  had 
given  up  advises  a dropsical  person  to  drape  himself 
with  a flour  sack,  still  fully  dusty,  and  to  stay  in  it 
a day;  through  the  irritation  a strong  and  copious 
sweat  will  break  out”  (M  ). 

The  legs  of  a dropsical  person  are  to  be  smeared  with 
a mixture  of  camphor  and  olive  oil  (M13). 

Whisky  was  also  used : put  an  ounce  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  an  ounce  saltpeter  and  two  ounces  of  tartar  in 
a quart  of  rye  whisky,  and  let  stand  four  days,  then  take 
a swallow  morning  and  evening  before  eating  (M13). 

A remedy  for  dropsy  was  communicated  to  the  printer 
Billmeyer,  by  a resident  of  Montgomery  Co. : 

“In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1783,  I 
caught  a fatal  and  severe  attack  of  dropsy,  from 
which  I soon  began  to  swell.  I travelled  to  many 
physicians,  but  in  vain;  the  illness  kept  on  increas- 
ing. In  the  following  December  I was  swollen  so 
much  that  I could  no  longer  draw  on  my  clothes.  In 
April  1784  the  doctor  opened  my  legs  and  drew  from 
them  much  water,  but  there  was  no  relief  from  the 
water  in  my  body.  In  the  following  October,  three 
gallons  of  water  were  tapped  from  my  body  alone, 
and  still  the  illness  would  not  yield.  I finally  heard 
of  a remedy,  namely,  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  in  a pint 
of  fresh  ^vater  and  a dose  of  wine  glass  full  drunk 
every  morning.  On  the  fourth  night  after  the  day 
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on  which  the  above  was  taken  the  natural  passage 
of  water  increased  from  a half  pint  to  a quart. 
When  the  first  ounce  was  taken,  I used  a second  and 
then  a third  and  upon  the  use  of  the  eighth  ounce 
I was  cured  in  five  weeks,  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
was  able  to  again  draw  on  my  clothes.  Indeed,  I 
got  better  day  after  day  even  if  very  slowly. 

John  Dannehauer”  (All,  1787). 

In  the  Allentown  Calender  of  1827  we  have : 

“A  remedy  for  dropsy  and  jaundice. 

“Let  him  who  suffers  from  these  two  diseases, 
drink  of  his  own  urine,  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a number  of 
days,  he  will  receive  noticeable  help”  (A2). 

Gehlsucht — the  yellow  disease,  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  gall  overflowing  into  the  body.  It  is  to  be  cured 
by  getting  rid  of  the  gall. 

The  folk  cures  are  mostly  sympathetic  and  all  strangely 
similar:  “Urinate  through  a bored  out  carrot — gehlrieh” ; 
“take  yellow  clay,  urinate  upon  it  and  hang  it  in  the 
chimney  on  the  fire  hook  (M4)  ; “fill  a calf’s  bladder  with 
ashes,  let  your  urine  into  it,  bind  shut,  hang  nine  days 
in  the  smoke  of  the  chimney,  then  cast  into  flowing 
water”  (Mil)  ; “take  an  egg,  boil  until  hard  in  the 
patient’s  urine,  perforate  it  several  times  with  a needle 
and  then  lay  three  hours  in  the  patient’s  urine  and  roast 
in  the  oven”  (M9)  ; “hollow  out  a carrot,  fill  it  with  the 
patient’s  urine  and  hang  it  by  means  of  a string  in  the 
fireplace — as  the  urine  evaporates  and  the  carrot  be- 
comes shriveled  the  disease  will  leave  the  patient” 
(G52)  ; “in  a pot  which  is  good  for  cooking,  the  jaundice 
person  should  pass  his  water  three  times,  then  boil  a 
pound  of  beef  in  the  same  and  hang  the  meat  in  the 
chimney  to  be  smoked.”* 

• “Nim  Da33  in  Eugen  kampstdck  hinten  und  kneete  unter  Brod  und  giba 
ihm  ein”  (Mil). 
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We  were  able  to  collect  no  oral  remedy  that  was  not 
a sympathy  cure.  Among  the  written  remedies  there  are 
few  that  are  not  sympathetic.  One  such  is  as  follows: 
^'Take  nasturtium  seed,  long  pepper,  saffron,  white  dog 
curds;  pulverize  and  take  every  morning  and  evening  3 
knifetipfuls.  Use  rhubarb  and  jalap  for  a laxative 
(M26). 

The  household  remedies  for  gravel  and  gallstones  are 
comparatively  few:  fumigation  of  the  patient  through 
rosin  cast  on  glowing  coals,  held  on  a coal  shovel;  tea 
from  dried  parsley  root ; a knifetipf ul  of  pulverized  dried 
parsley  root  before  each  meal,  followed  by  a small  glass 
of  wine  or  beer  (Mil)  ; kasselwarzel  dgsetzt  in  dram — 
*'kosselroot”  in  whisky;*  “a  handful  of  stinging  nettle, 
a handful  of  strawberry  herb,  and  a handful  of  flint, 
mixed  together  and  boiled — drink”  (M4)  ; 'Take  9 
peachstone  kernels  every  morning  for  9 mornings”  (M4). 

“For  reisenden  Stein,  pulverize  nine  crabs,  horsetail, 
and  a pipe  that  has  become  black  with  smoking,  of  each 
the  same  quantity  and  mix.  Take  a knifetipful  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening”  (M19). 

“LIVERGROWN.” 

Atvachse*  dgewachse,  dgewaxe,  dgwaxa,  Awachs,  An- 
wachs,  Unterwachs,  Angewachs,  Anwachsen:  “liver- 
grown”;  pleurisy;  rickets,  rachitis;  neuritis  (in  old 
people).**  Rickgranket:  rickets. 

Hserzgschperr,  ***  hserzgschpoerr,  hazschpann:  certain 
symptoms  associated  with  dgewachse;  cardialgia. 

* Kasselwarzel  is  applied  to  Palygronum  aviculare  L.  (Leh.). 

**  Follman,  Worterbuch  der  Dcutsh-Lothrinjrischen  Mundarten,  p.  11,  defines 
angewachsen — “(von  Kindern)  im  Atmen  behindert  sein,”  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  Martin  & Leinhart,  Worterbuch  der  Elsassichen  Mundarten  “Wenn  ein 
kind  heftig  schreit,  so  zieht  es  beim  Einatmen  die  Oegend  zwischen  Rippenbogen 
u.  Bauch  stark  ein,  was  zum  Glauben  veranlasst,  dass  die  Rippen  an  die  Lunge 
“angewachsen”  sind.  Der  anatomische  Begriff  ware  etwa  “pleuritische  Ad- 
hesionen.” 

Agewachse  is  not  only  an  ailment  of  children  but  also  of  adults.  When 
breathing  is  attended  with  sharp  shooting  pains,  though  there  is  not  bodily 
illness,  if  not  neuritis  then  almost  like  it,  the  person  is  said  to  be  agewachse. 

“I  cannot  draw  a full  breath  without  sharp  stabs  of  pain  : I am  agewachse” 

•**  Of  Herzsperr,  Martin  and  Leinhart  say,  “eine  von  Kurpfuschern  den 
leiden  Menschen  angedichtete  Krankheit,”  a sickness  attributed  to  suffering 
persons  by  quack  doctors,  Follman  renders  it  as  Herzbeklemmung,  which  is 
angina  pectoris. 
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AivacJise  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  means  to  ‘‘grow 
together'’  and  is  occasionally  so  applied  to  such  neighbor- 
ing body  parts  as  have  been  joined  by  morbid  growth  or 
to  healing  fractures  of  bone. 

As  usually  used  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
however,  it  is  the  name  for  a quite  mysterious  but  com- 
mon ailment  in  early  childhood.  The  name  is  also  known 
in  their  ancestral  home  regions  of  Germany.  Quite  a 
few  old  branch  charms  for  its  cure  are  in  existence,  and 
in  these  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  the  name 
is  usually  associated  with  the  term  h^rzgespasrr  (or 
hazschpann) . The  latter  is  not  exactly  synonymous  but 
covers  supplementary  symptoms  usually  found  with  or 
following  dicachse. 

No  two  medical  authorities,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  Germany,  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  exact  dis- 
ease the  people  have  in  mind  when  using  these  terms.  In 
attempting  to  give  it  an  English  equivalent  the  people 
themselves  call  it  “liver  grown” ; possibly  from  “Lebert- 
ran”  a dialectal  German  folk  term  sometimes  used  in 
Franconia.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  might  be  rare 
cases  of  the  liver  attaching  itself  through  some  morbid 
growth  to  the  neighboring  and  outer  parts,  but  since  the 
ailment  under  discussion  is  known  to  almost  everyone 
among  our  people,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  any  such  explana- 
tion. It  must  also  be  confessed  that  in  using  this  name 
the  people  have  very  definite  and  well  known  (even  if 
little  understood)  symptoms  in  mind.  The  muscular  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  lower  chest  region  (more  usually  on 
the  same  side  as  the  liver),  in  the  region  of  the  short 
ribs,  contracts  as  if  by  adhesions  of  some  sort  to  some 
inner  part,  leaving  the  ribs  sharply  defined  and  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  being  ridged  or  swollen;  the 
adbomen  itself  consequently  is  or  appears  to  be  raised. 
Quite  often  the  symptoms  known  as  hazschpann  (and 
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herzgeschyserr)  accompany  or  follow  this  condition ; that 
is,  there  is  a cramped,  restricted  feeing  in  the  lower 
chest  and  upper  addominal  regions  and  the  breathing  be- 
comes labored  or  asthmatic. 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  rickets  (rachitis)  was 
responsible  for  the  conditions  the  people  diagnosed  as 
dwachse;  possibly  also  some  cases  were  due  to  scrofula. 

The  hserzgsch'pxr  symptoms  probably  were  bronchial 
colds  or  more  often  pleurisy.  It  is  a question  also  if 
such  constricted  conditions  of  the  ribs  as  described  were 
not  in  themselves  enough  to  produce  difficult  breathing. 
Furthermore  it  is  quite  probable  that  pleurisy  alone,  more 
especially  when  complicated  with  adhesions  to  the  chest 
wall  or  diaphram,  was  responsible  for  many  cases. 

Hserzgsch'pserr  and  hazschpann  when  used  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  were  used  in  the  above  connection 
almost  entirely.  Folk  use  here  and  in  Germany  rarely 
or  never  connected  them  with  any  heart  symptoms,  al- 
though more  or  less  scientific  early  Germian  medical  au- 
thorities occasionally  did  use  the  term  quite  frequently 
for  heartburn  (cardialgia) , and  angina  pectoris. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  Herz  (heart) 
in  folk  use  was  often  stretched  in  meaning  to  include  the 
outer  heart  region,  the  breast,  liver  and  abdominal 
region.  The  hazschpann  symptoms  were  often  attributed 
to  a demoniascal  incubus. 

Agewachse  is  thought  to  happen  when  a child  is  taken 
out  of  doors  on  a windy  day;  kept  out  in  the  open  air  a 
long  time;  is  shaken  up  while  conveyed  from  place  to 
place.  Its  coming  is  sudden  and  its  presence  is  made 
known  by  the  loud  and  persistent  crying  of  the  infant. 
One  is  able  to  discover  whether  a child  is  livergrown  by 
pressing  the  hands  on  the  abdomen  below  the  short  ribs. 
If  the  pressure  causes  pain  one  may  feel  certain  that  the 
child  is  agewachse. 
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Hoffman  regards  the  affliction  as  pleurisy:  “Pleurisy 
is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  attachment  of  the  liver 
to  the  ribs;  the  cure  being  to  rupture  the  adhesion  by 
stretching  the  body.  The  disease  is  commonly  known  as 
livergrown  angeivoksa  lit.,  grown  fast.” 

Grumbine  write  of  it  as  “a  condition  of  congestion  con- 
sequent on  taking  a cold.  A remedy  was  to  make  the 
patient  creep  three  times  around  the  leg  of  the  dining- 
table.  In  case  this  failed  the  child  was  induced  to  creep 
through  a horse  collar  brought  from  the  barn  for  the 
purpose.  If  this  brought  no  relief  the  mother  or  aunt 
anointed  the  sufferer’s  chest  with  melted  lard  in  a pecu- 
liar manner,  making  special  pressure  along  the  lower 
ribs  with  the  thumbs,  and  if  this  failed  to  ease  the  child’s 
labored  breathing,  a professional  powwower  was  called 
in,  who,  in  addition  to  the  hot  lard,  ‘used  words  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity.’  ” 

The  cures  are  sympathetic:  pass  the  child  underneath 
a bramble  bush  that  has  struck  root  at  the  tip—m  age- 
wachse;  crawl  forwards  or  backwards  three  times 
around  the  leg  of  the  dining  room  table,  stopping  where 
you  began;*  crawd  through  a warm  horse  collar;**  crawl 
through  the  legs  of  a chair;  put  child  through  horse  col- 
lar for  “livergrown”  or  “spells”;  pass  the  child  three 
times  through  a horse  collar;  “pass  the  child  beneath  a 
table  to  an  assistant”  (G52). 

Seemingly  the  idea  of  “creeping  through”  is  to  trans- 
fer the  affliction  to  that  through  which  one  creeps.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  only  belief  back  of  the  procedure. 
In  sympathy  medicine  something  usually  is  done  to  the 
subject  to  which  the  affliction  has  been  transferred:  it  is 
burned,  buried,  dried  up,  nailed  up,  thrown  away,  etc. 
But  here  nothing  is  done  to  the  table,  the  chair,  or  the 
horse  collar. 


• This  was  done  by  a man  some  sixty  years  of  age. 

•*  Done  by  a man  seventy  years  of  age. 
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There  is  reason  then  to  suppose  that  originally  the 
cure  was  a symbolic  performance  rather  than  a sym- 
pathetic one.  The  child  whose  internal  organs  have  got- 
ten out  of  joint  is  reborn  so  that  it  may  be  as  it  was  at 
birth.  This  idea  is  apparent  in  the  cure  cited  by  Hoff- 
man, of  passing  the  child  through  the  legs^ — hee  of  the 
table  to  an  assistant. 

The  sympathy  idea  naturally  became  bound  up  with  it, 
especially  when  the  cure  was  used  for  other  afflictions. 

To  cure  a cough,  crawl  towards  the  east  underneath 
a briar  which  has  taken  root  at  both  ends;  for  lumbago 
and  rheumatism  take  a warm  horse  collar  and  crawl 
through  three  times  in  succession  towards  the  sun. 

For  the  cure  of  hsehzschpxrr  the  leaves  of  the  mother- 
wort are  fried  in  lard  and  used  as  a salve.  A leaf  of  the 
same  plant  is  taken  and  laid  on  the  chest  of  the  child 
and  the  following  words  spoken : 

"^Hserzschpserr 

Kumm  aus  die  ribhe 

Wie  Jesus  kind 

Kam  aus  die  kribbe  (Leb.). 

“Heart  pain. 

Come  from  the  rib, 

As  Jesus  child 
Came  from  the  crib.” 

A variation: 

Hserzsch'pxrr 
Kumm  aus  der  ribbe 
Wie  das  Krischt  kind 
Aus  der  kribbe  (Leb.). 

Another  form: 

*'Hserzschpxrr  un  dwachs 
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Kumm  von  die  ribhe 

Wie  Jesus  ChHstus 

Kumm  von  der  krihhe”  (Leh.). 

Haerzschpserr  is  a corruption  of  Herzspannen : 

“Vor  das  Herzspannen  der  kleinen  kinder 
Ich  spreche  mit  dem  Daume 
Dass  mich  das  Herz  span  nicht  qualen 
Und  nicht  stechen  kann 
Im  Namen  Gottes  des,  etc.”  (M30). 

'Tor  the  heart-span  in  little  children. 

I speak  with  the  thumb 

That  the  heart  span  may  not  torment  me 

And  not  stab  me 

In  the  name  of  God  the,  etc.” 

"Dauf  namen  muss  man  wissen. 

Herzschad  und  anwachs 
Weich  von  den  Riihen 
Wie  das  Kind  Jesu 
Aus  der  Krieben. 

Und  das  ist  vor  das  Hertz  gesperr  und  alle  drei 
stund.” 

"One  must  know  the  baptismal  name. 

'Heart  injury  and  adhesion 
Pass  from  the  ribs 
As  the  child  Jesus 
Out  of  the  crib.' 

This  is  for  heart-span  every  three  hours.” 

"Herz  gespann  und  awachs  weigh  von  lung 
leber  ab 

Weich  von  denen  Nieren  und  Rieben 

Wie  Jesus  aus  der  Krieben 

Das  thue  ich  dir  zur  Bus 

Das  es  bald  weichen  mus”  (M27). 
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‘'Heart-span  and  adhesion  pass  from  lung  and 
live, 

Pass  from  kidney  and  rib 
As  Jesus  out  of  the  crib. 

This  I do  for  penance  to  thee 
That  it  soon  away  must  flee.” 

And  one  more  written  formula: 

“When  a child  is  grown  fast  or  has  heart-span,  smear 
it  with  your  spittle  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the 
lower  belly  and  then  from  the  shoulders  to  the  end  of  the 
spine-six  times  in  half  an  hour,  and  each  time  saying 
the  following  words: 

‘Adhesion  and  heart-span  go  out  of  my  child's  rib, 
As  Christ  the  Lord  went  out  of  his  crib. 

God,  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  ” 

VENOMOUS  ANIMAL  BITES. 

Biss  vumme  gif  tick  dier,  Gifttigen  Thier  Biss : venomous 
animal  bite. 

Schlangebiss,  Schlangenbisz : snake  bite. 

The  primitive  forest  was  infested  with  snakes.  “On 
the  road  we  met  a fearful  rattlesnake,  seven  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  five  inches  thick  across  the  back.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  snakes ; still  it  warns 
the  traveller  by  rattling  when  he  is  even  yet  twenty  steps 
off,  so  that  he  has  times  to  avoid  it.”  The  pioneer  came 
across  them  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  clearings  around 
the  cabins  in  the  forest  lured  the  deadly  copperhead  and 
rattlesnake  from  the  gloomy  shade  out  into  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  open  spaces. 

All  snakes  are  regarded  by  our  folk  as  dangerous,  little 
distinction  being  made  between  poisonous  and  non- 


• In  the  year  1748,  Harbaugh,  The  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter. 
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poisonous  ones.  A snake  is  a snake.  The  copperhead  is 
known  as  kupperschlang , kupperkopp;  rattlesnake — 
— rasselschlnag,  klapperschlang ; the  small  rattlesnake 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  region  is  known  as  rasselbaschard, 
rasselcomhaschar ; puff  adder — bleezer;  garter  snake — 
hausschlang;  green  snake — grie  schlang;  blacksnake — 
schwarz  schlang;  a long  thin  blacksnake  is  dW  runner; 
water  snake — wasser  schlang. 

Two  mythological  snakes  are  the  reef  schlang — hoop 
snake,  and  the  hmnschlang . The  former  taking  its  tail 
in  its  mouth  runs  as  a hoop  at  incredible  speed;  the  lat- 
ter is  similar  to  the  former,  with  this  difference  that  it 
has  a horn  at  the  end  of  its  tail  which  causes  death  to 
anything  which  it  strikes.  Then  there  is  the  schlang e- 
keenich — queen  of  the  snakes  (the  queen  bee  is  also  called 
keenich  or  iemekeenich)  at  whose  whistle  all  the  snakes 
rally  to  waylay  and  fight  the  wayfarer. 

Snakes  crawl  up  trees  to  waylay  the  traveller.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  blacksnake,  which  drops  upon  its 
prey  and  kills  it  by  constriction,  ''Es  hot  sich  schun  um 
mei  beh  gewickelt  ghot — it  had  wound  itself  around  my 
leg,  and  I had  a hard  time  to  kill  it.’’  The  blacksnake  is 
likewise  feared  on  account  of  its  color;  it  was  often  re- 
garded as  a favorite  personification  of  evil  spirits.* 

Snakes  are  able  to  charm  birds.  One  hears  frequently 
told  of  birds,  crying  out  piteously  and  flying  closer  and 
closer  to  the  ground  in  ever  lessening  circles.  Such  birds 
are  charmed — gebaiint,  by  snakes  who  are  drawing  them 
to  the  ground  for  their  prey.  Human  beings  are  in 
danger  of  being  bannt  by  snakes  if  the  snake  catches  the 
eye. 


* A hunter  told  the  writer  that  he  had  been  out  hunting  for  squirrels  and 
that  he  had  espied  a big  gray  squirrel  in  the  top  of  an  oak  tree.  “Three  times 
I shot  at  the  squirrel  and  missed  it  and  then  I happened  to  look  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  and  there  lay  a great  big  blacksnake,  whereupon  I went  home  as  fast 
as  I could  go.” 
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Sick  snakes  are  taken  care  of  by  the  dragon  flies, 
known  variously  as  schlange  doktor,  schlangehieter, 
schlangekeenich.  Where  dragon  flies  are  found  there 
snakes  are  also. 

Snakes  travel  in  pairs;  where  one  is  found  the  other 
is  close  by.  The  one,  particularly  in  the  case  of  rattle- 
snakes, will  avenge  the  death  of  the  other. 

The  dwellers  in  the  lowland  believe  that  a snake's 
poison  lies  in  its  forked  tongue.  A rattlesnake  will  rattle 
three  times  before  it  “bites,"  and  being  disturbed  will  lie 
at  one  spot  until  sunset.  A dead  snake’s  tail  will  live  un- 
til sunset. 

In  August  rattlesnakes  shed  their  skins  and  are  blind. 
During  that  time  they  are  very  dangerous,  striking  at 
every  sound.  Snakes  shed  their  skins  by  going  through 
brier  patches  and  using  the  thorns  as  hooks.  Snakes  can 
outrun  men. 

In  the  dialect  name  schlangewartzel — ^^snakeroot  is 
given  to  many  different  plants:  Aristolochia  sepentaria 
is  called  snakeroot,  yellow  snakeroot,  little  snakeroot,  low 
snakeroot,  red  snakeroot ; Cimicifuga  racemosa,  big 
snakeroot,  tall  snakeroot,  black  snakeroot;  Speiranthes, 
white  snakeroot;  Polygcmatum,  white  snakeroot;  Hiera’- 
cium  ven-osum,  rattlesnake  leaves;  Prenanthes  Serpen- 
aria,  rattlesnake  root,  clappersnake  root;  Polygala 
Senega,  rattlesnake  root. 

Rattlesnake  fat  is  supposed  to  have  great  curative 
powers,  though  it  is  worthless  if  the  snake  bites  itself  in 
its  death  struggles,  which  is  evident  if  the  body  turns 
green  after  lying  a little  while. 

Burning  a snake  to  death  will  drive  other  snakes 
away;  a salamader  cannot  be  burned  to  death.  Snakes 
will  avoid  places  where  old  shoes  have  been  burned; 
where  rubbish  has  been  burned;  burning  old  dish  cloths 
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will  keep  garter  snakes  away  from  the  house.  Garter 
snakes  will  get  into  a house  that  has  ivy  on  its  wall. 

Snakes  detest  the  odor  of  onions  and  will  not  attack 
a person  who  carries  an  onion  with  him.  Human  spittle 
is  fatal  to  snakes  and  spitting  into  a snake's  mouth  will 
cause  its  death  (Mont.). 

One  of  our  written  remedies: 

“If  one  is  bitten  by  a snake  let  him  hasten  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  flowing  water  and  wash  out 
the  wound  while  the  following  remedy  is  prepared : 
take  a handful  of  lanceolate  plantain,  pound  it 
lightly,  and  add  a little  cinquefoil.  Put  into  a pan, 
pour  a pint  of  sweet  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow  if 
possible,  over  it  and  boil  well  and  then  tie  as  warm 
as  possible  over  the  bitten  part.  If  the  bite  is  from 
a very  poisonous  snake  the  binding  must  be  taken 
off  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a fresh  application 
laid  on." 

Hoffman  vmtes:  “A  poultice  of  the  bruised  roots  of 
the  black  snakeroot  is  also  applied  to  the  wound  and  a 
decoction  of  the  same  parts  of  the  plant  is  administered 
internally.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  blacksnake 
when  bitten  by  a rattlesnake,  eats  of  the  plant  which 
causes  the  venom  to  become  inert." 

Other  remedies  were  to  boil  chestnut  leaves  in  lye  and 
wash  the  wound  with  the  liquor;  to  boil  masterwort  in 
sweet  milk  and  drink  the  liquor;  to  pound  wild  indigo 
and  sorrel  together  and  bind  upon  the  wound  changing 
every  fifteen  minutes;  cut  open  the  wound  and  pour  in 
turpentine ; an  onion  was  cut  in  half  and  one  of  the  parts 
was  laid  on  the  wound  and  the  unfortunate  one  was  given 
whisky  to  drink  until  he  vomited;  pounded  onions  and 
salt  are  bound  on  the  wound ; the  patient  was  filled  with 
whisky.  It  is  believed  that  a rattlesnake's  bite  will  be 
harmless  to  a drunken  person. 
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Ploffman,  who  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, in  a district  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  had  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  remedies  used  for  snakebite.  He 
writes  further: 

“Place  the  vent  of  a live  chicken  upon  the  wound.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  has  the  power  of  extracting  the 
venom,  but  it  will  kill  the  chicken. 

“The  following  practice  obtains  in  Clinton  County, 
among  those  occupied  in  picking  berries.  Rattlesnakes 
are  very  common,  and  the  pickers  abstain  from  eating 
onions,  as  that  seems  to  accelerate  the  effects  of  the 
venom.  If,  during  the  day,  one  of  the  number  is  un- 
fortunately bitten  by  one  of  these  reptiles,  he  is  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  nearest  house,  where  a chicken  is 
secured,  cut  in  two,  and  the  warm  bleeding  surface  of 
one  of  the  halves  placed  upon  the  wound.  It  is  believed 
that  the  poison  is  quickly  extracted  and  no  fear  as  to 
evil  consequences  is  entertained. 

“The  following  formula  was  practiced  by  specialists  in 
Northern  Lehigh  County: 

*Gott  hot  aVles  arshaffa,  und  aVles  war  gut; 

Als  du  aVle  shlang,  bisht  ferfiuchV, 

Ferfluchf  solsht  du  sain  und  dain  gift. 

XXX 

Tsing.  tsing,  tsingf 
“Which  means: 

‘God  created  everything,  and  it  was  good;  except 
thou  alone,  snake,  art  cursed,  cursed  shalt  thou  be 
and  thy  poison. 

X Tsing,  X tsing,  X tsing,’ 

“The  operator  recites  the  above  phrase  and  then,  with 
the  extended  index  finger,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
three  times  over  the  wound,  each  time  pronouncing  the 
word  tsing.” 
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This  old  formula,  which  is  frequently  met  with,  arose 
among  a people  who  supposed  the  snake’s  poison  to  lie 
in  its  forked  tongue.  The  rapid  movement  of  the  tongue 
is  known  as  tsingle. 

Another  version  of  the  above : 

“Und  Gott  hat  alles  erschaffen  was  im  Himmel 
und  auf  erden  ist.  Und  alles  war  gut  nichts  als  der 
Schlange  allein  hat  Gott  verflucht.  Verflucht  soil 
sie  bleibin.  Schlange  zieh  an  dein  Gift.  Eagst 
dreimal.” 

“And  God  created  everything  that  is  in  heaven 
and  upon  the  earth;  And  everything  was  good. 
■Nothing  did  God  curse  except  the  snake  only.  Cursed 
shalt  thou  remain.  Snake,  draw  at  thy  poison ! Say 
this  three  times.” 

A diiferent  version  of  the  above  formula  comes  from 
the  year  1817 : 

“For  snakebite,  wet  the  middle  finger  with  spittle 
and  draw  a ring  around  (the  bite)  and  then  place 
the  right  hand  over  the  bite  and  say:  ‘God  created 
everything  that  is  between  heaven  and  earth  and  it 
was  good,  except  alone  thou  snake,  cursed  art  thou, 
cursed  art  thou,  cursed  art  thou,  swelling  I get  thee, 
poison  and  pain  I kill  thee’ ; then  stroke  three  times 
over  it  with  the  ban  dand  blow  over  it;  then  make 
a cross  upon  it,  with  the  hand,  three  times  in  the 
highest  names  and  then  cut  an  onion  in  two  and 
bind  upon  the  wound,  or  take  gunpowder  and  spit 
three  times  upon  it  and  apply”  (M36b). 

Und  Gott  hat  alles  erschaffen  im  Himmel  und  auf 
erden  ist  und  alles  war  gut  nichts  als  allein  die 
schlange  hat  Gott  verflucht  verflucht  solt  du  bleiben 
schlangen  geschwulst  ich  stelle  dich  Gift  und  sch- 
merz  ich  tote  dich  schlange  zieh  du  deinen  Gift  3 
mal.  Amen.  XXX  (M37d). 
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And  God  created  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
and  all  were  good;  none,  but  the  snake  did  God 
curse;  snake,  thou  shalt  remain  cursed;  swelling  I 
set  thee,  poison  and  pain  I kill  thee;  snake  draw  at 
thy  poison  (three  times).  Amen  XXX. 

As  time  passed  by  this  formula  was  forgotten,  but  its 
import  was  remembered,  as  is  evident  from  a belief  given 
by  Fogel,  “When  you  see  a snake  say  ‘cursed  snake’  and 
it  cannot  move.” 

Another,  of  a different  kind : 

“Ein  gut  mittel  vor  ein  vergiftigen  Biss. 

XXX  beyo  XXX  meyo  XXX  ebeyo 

Die  drei  Creitz  und  die  drei  Ward  auf  ein  Brieffel 
geschrieben  und  dem  Menschen  oder  dem  Vieh 
eingeben  drei  mahl  abends  und  morgens  dass  gebis- 
sen  ist  worden.  1st  probatum  und  brobirdt  worden” 
M34e). 

“A  good  remedy  for  a venomous  bite’: 

XXX  beyo  XXX  meyo  XXX  ebeyo 

Write  the  three  crosses  and  the  three  words  on  a 
little  letter  and  give  (in)  to  man  or  beast  that  was 
bitten,  three  times  in  the  evening  and  three  times  in 
the  morning.” 

For  a snake  bite,  spider  bite  and  mad  dog  bite,  red 
ground  was  to  be  laid  on : 

“Vor  ein  schlauen  bis  nim  roter  krunt  aus  der 
Erten  und  bruns  dar  auf  und  mach  ein  lehmen  dafon 
und  binte  es  auf  die  Wunt  lass  leien  12  stunt  dann 
mach  wieter  wie  zu  for  ist  probatum  vor  schlauen 
bis  oter  spinen  bis. 

‘Vor  ein  wie  digen  hunts  bis  nim  roten  Erde  und 
bruns  dar  auf  und  mach  ein  Teig  und  bints  auf  den 
bis  und  trinck  rechten  sauern  Essig  und  trinck  alle 
stunt  ein  halb  Tschill  dafon  ist  probatum.” 
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All  spiders  are  regarded  as  poisonous.  None  the  less 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  sinful  to  kill  a 
spider. 

The  hornet,  bumblebee,  wasp,  and  yellow  jacket  are 
able  to  sting  repeatedly ; a honey  bee  loses  its  life  with  its 
first  sting.  The  hornet's  sting  is  the  most  painful  and 
also  the  most  dangerous.  The  stings  of  three  different 
hornets  at  the  same  time  will  kill  a man,  the  stings  of 
seven  or  nine  will  kill  a horse.  The  hornet  is  able  to 
sense  the  position  of  a person  who  throws  a missile  at 
its  nest. 

Honey  bees  will  not  sting  the  one  who  works  quietly 
around  them  or  who  does  not  make  any  hurried  move- 
ments; they  will  become  angry  when  they  scent  a spent 
sting  or  a perspiring  man  or  beast. 

The  stings  of  all  these  insects  are  treated  in  the  same 
way.  To  alleviate  the  pain  the  sting — angel  or  schtachel 
is  to  be  drawn  out  immediately.  The  wound  is  to  be 
sucked.  Honey,  milk  of  celandine,  or  saliva  is  to  be  rub- 
bed over  the  wound;  a cud  of  tobacco,  wet  clay,  clay 
kneaded  with  urine,  deep  black  earth,  or  a silver  coin  is 
to  be  packed  upon  it. 

In  Fayette  County  three  kinds  of  weeds  were  bound 
on  the  wound  (G52)  ; the  York  manuscript  recommends 
the  laying  on  of  a crushed  housewort  leaf.  Bee  stings 
may  be  prevented  by  smearing  the  hands  and  the  face 
with  a smear  made  by  pounding  mallow  herbs  fine  and 
mixing  with  olive  oil  (M19). 

Hering  in  this,  as  in  many  instances,  follows  folklore : 
‘‘One  must  cover  the  wound  with  spittle  and  scratch  with 
the  nail  until  the  prick  is  out.  If  the  pain  is  not  lessened 
one  should  rub  with  honey,  especially  if  the  bee  has 
stung  in  the  mouth.  Lay  deep  black  earth  on  the  wound" 
(G40). 
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Different  species  of  bumble  bees — humler  are  called 
weisskeppische,  hicsseschlupper,  die  grosse,  and  die 
gleene  ivolliche.  Drones  of  bumble  bees  and  honey  bees 
are  called  mennlin. 

Bumble  bee  colonies  were  slaughtered  by  boys  with 
paddles,  or  by  setting  a dark  bottle  or  jug  partly  filled 
with  water  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  nest.  The  angry 
bees  coming  out  of  the  nest  would  fly  around  the  bottle 
and  attracted  by  the  echo  of  their  buzzing  within  would 
enter  and  be  drowned.  Bumble  bee  wax  was  gathered  for 
its  aromatic  odor. 

Ant  bites  and  bee  stings  were  supposed  to  be  cures  for 
rheumatism.  A certain  person  in  lower  Lebanon  County 
gathered  up  an  ant  hill  in  a bag  into  which  he  tied  his 
leg.  He  was  almost  driven  frantic  by  the  pain  of  the 
bites  but  his  rheumatism  was  cured. 

Mosquitoes  are  to  be  driven  away  by  tobacco  smoke  or 
by  bunches  of  pennyroyal.  Their  bites  are  washed  with 
salt  water. 

Flies  were  always  regarded  as  filthy  insects.  They 
were  not  known  to  be  the  bearer  of  disease.  Their  exist- 
ence was  looked  upon  philosophically,  sie  misse  d lewe — 
they,  too,  must  live.  Asparagus  and  wild  indigo  were 
known  as  micke  blanze — fly  plants,  and  were  hung  in 
stores  and  private  home  to  keep  the  flies  away.  A micke- 
'ivish  or  mickeweddcl  made  out  of  paper  cut  in  parallel 
strips  was  used  to  keep  flies  from  the  table ; made  out  of 
a dead  horse’s  tail  drawn  over  a stick  was  used  to  keep 
the  flies  from  a horse  during  shoeing.  Fly  poison — micke 
gift  and  tanglefoot  fly  paper  micke  babier,  were  kept  in 
the  house.  A fly  swatter  is  called  mickebritsch* 

Wasps  may  be  banned — charmed,  so  that  they  will  not 
sting.  The  formula  used  is  widely  known.  It  is  given 
by  Hoffman: 

• A young  country  boy  came  to  the  general  store  at  Green  Lane  and  asked 
for  en  gegamner  mickebitscht.  Eventually  he  got  what  he  wanted. 
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‘‘Breathe  on  the  wasp  and  repeat  the  following 
words  without  taking  breath, 

*Wish*hli,  wesh'bli,  schtech  mich  nicht 
Bis  der  Dai'w*l  di  Sega  shHchtJ  ” 

The  equivalent  of  which  is 

“Wasp,  wasp,  sting  me  not, 

Until  the  devil  recites  the  creed'’  (G52). 

A similar  conjuration  to  charm  wasps  is  this: 

“Wespi,  wespi,  wespi,  ich  Beschwere  Euch  bey 
Gottes  kraft  das  ihr  mich  nicht  stechen  sollet  Ihr 
sollet  nicht  so  wenig  dass  ein  Falscher  Ketzer  in 
dass  Himmel  Reuch  kommt  in  XXX”  (M2). 

“Wasp,  wasp,  wasp,  I conjure  you  by  the  power  of 
God  that  you  sting  me  not  as  little  as  a false  heretic 
may  get  into  heaven.  XXX.” 

There  are  also  ways  of  obtaining  security  from  bumble 
bees:  Hold  your  breath  v/hen  you  step  over  a bumble 
nest ; or  hold  your  breath  when  bumble  bees  are  pursuing 
you  or  flying  around  your  head  and  you  will  not  be 
stung.  A bumble  bee  or  a honey  bee  will  sting  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  a hornet  will  always  go  for  the  eyes. 

Fogel  gives  the  belief  that  if  one  puts  baking  soda  on 
a bumble  bee’s  nest  the  bumble  bees  will  not  sting  that 
month — schteche  di  hummle  seller  munet  net.  He  ap- 
parently did  not  discern  the  point  in  the  “belief”  which 
is  that  they  will  not  sting  the  month.  This  is  a common 
witticism  which  is  usually  heard  as  a mere  observation — 
d’r  munet  Augv^t  schteche  die  hummler  net — bumble 
bees  will  not  sting  the  month  of  August,  but  that  does 
not  say  that  they  will  not  sting  in  the  month  of  August. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Biss  vumme  wiedicher  hund,  Wuthendes  Hund  bisz,  Tol- 
len  Hund  bisz,  der  Wuth:  mad  dog  bite,  rabies,  hy- 
drophobia. 
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Wild:  madness.  Wiedicher  hund:  mad  dog. 
Mutterwxrm,  tolhvurm,  hunswarm:  a worm  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  madness  in  dogs ; it  was  to  be  found 
under  the  dog’s  tongue  or  in  the  gums  between  the 
teeth. 

The  dogs  belonging  to  the  early  settlers  were  kept  pri- 
marily as  watchdogs-— haushund,  and  were  generally  of 
a mongrel  shepherd  breed.  They  warned  their  owners 
of  the  presence  of  intruders,  Indians,  and  wild  beasts. 

Frequently  a haushund  bore  the  name  Wasser—water. 
There  was  hidden  power  in  names  and  a dog  named 
Wasser  would  protect  the  house  against  the  outbreak  of 
fire;  neither  would  he  become  mad  or  bewitched. 

Hunting  dogs  are  known  as  jaghund^hunting  dogs. 
At  first  they  were  used  for  all  kinds  of  game,  later  on 
different  dogs  were  trained  for  different  game:  fixhund 
— fox  dog,  hdsehund—rahhit  dog,  ragune  hund— raccoon 
dog,  biskatzehund— skunk  dog,  schquxrl  hund— squirrel 
dog. 

Dogs  have  long  memories  and  always  remember,  by 
smell  and  by  sight,  those  who  at  any  time  tried  to  harm 
them.  The  safest  way  to  meet  a cross  dog  is  to  catch 
his  eye  and  hold  it ; to  put  on  an  air  of  bravado ; to  pick 
up  a stone  or  stick  as  he  approaches.  A vicious  dog  will 
always  leap  for  the  throat. 

Dogs  have  supernatural  gifts.  They  are  able  to  tell 
a good  man  from  an  evil  one.  “Our  dog  is  very  cross  and 
we  are  always  careful  to  warn  visitors  to  remain  outside 
the  yard  until  we  have  chained  him.  But  when  old  Betz 
K (a  supposed  witch)  came  to  visit  us  she  came  straight 
through  the  gateway  into  the  yard  and  our  dog  just 
looked  at  her  and  slunk  away.” 

The  evil  spirit’s  favorite  appearance  is  in  the  form  of 
a dog.  “When  Rev.  X was  a young  man  he  took  his  weak- 
minded  stepbrother  out  for  a ride  and  came  back  with- 
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out  him.  No  one  ever  discovered  what  became  of  the 
stepbrother.  Years  later  Rev.  X was  conducting  his  first 
services  in  the  church  at  X.  Just  before  he  began  to 
preach  a big  black  dog  came  into  the  church  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  pulpit.  The  Rev.  cried  out  to  the 
deacons,  ‘Take  him  out,  I cannot  preach.’  ” This  was 
told  to  us  in  good  faith.  The  inference  is  plain. 

Another  incident  was  related  to  us  as  follows : ‘T  came 
home  late  one  night  and  as  I was  walking  along,  I became 
aware,  all  of  a sudden,  of  a big  black  dog  walking  at  my 
side.  He  went  with  me  to  the  woodland  and  then  disap- 
peared.” 

Dogs  can  recognize  evil  spirits,  no  matter  what  form 
they  assume;  they  are  afraid  of  them.  “We  were  out 
for  raccoons  one  night  with  our  four  dogs.  About  mid- 
night the  dogs  stopped  hunting  and  came  to  where  we 
were  standing.  They  slunk  between  our  legs.  We  could 
not  get  them  to  leave  us.  We  did  not  know  'what  the 
matter  was  until  we  saw  a little  black  animal  walking 
along  side  of  us.  Immediately  we  turned  and  went 
home.” 

The  legend  of  the  ewich  jejer — the  eternal  hunter,  was 
widely  known.  It  is  still  remembered  by  old  people.  We 
were  told  by  an  old  hunter  that  “one  night  while  he  was 
hunting  he  heard  his  pack  of  hounds  on  the  hill  across 
the  haschddl — deer  valley,  and  that  he  was  afraid  and 
came  home,  for  it  was  useless  to  hunt  when  the  ewich 
jejer  is  abroad.”* 

Dogs  sense  the  approach  of  death,  and  the  mournful 
baying  of  a dog  in  the  night  or  at  the  ringing  of  a church 
bell  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  approaching  calamity. 


* There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  the  legend  and  regarded  the  ewich  jejer  as 
nothing  more  than  a flock  of  wild  geese — schneegans  winging  their  way  through 
the  dark  sky. 
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Dogs  were  prized  possessions  and  every  householder 
sought  to  have  one.  To  prevent  a dog,  newly  obtained, 
from  becoming  homesick  for  his  former  home,  one  was 
to  take  a piece  of  bread,  warm  it  in  the  shoulder  pit  and 
give  to  the  dog  to  eat;  or  take  a spicewood  “lorbeer’’ 
berry,  give  half  to  the  dog  and  eat  the  other  half  one- 
self (M19). 

Dogs  w'ere  not  fed  when  taken  hunting  in  the  belief 
that  hunger  would  be  a stimulus  to  them  to  search  for 
game.  Fox  hounds  were  allowed  to  tear  their  first 
quarry  to  pieces.  Gunpowder  was  fed  to  watch  dogs  to 
make  them  vicious. 

In  the  description  of  things  the  term  '‘dog”  is  used  to 
express  contempt.  A distasteful  meal  is  a hunsfresse; 
an  unsatisfactory  life  a hunslewe;  a low  grade  of  candy 
hunsfleisch.  An  even  gaited  trot  is  a hunsdroll. 

When  dogs  eat  grass  rain  may  be  expected.  A canine 
characteristic  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  mer  esst  net 
was  mer  gekotzt  hot — one  does  not  eat  one's  vomit.  This 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  a person  who  being  defeated  at 
the  primary  election  runs  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  office. 

Before  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  passed  laws  requir- 
ing the  licensing  of  dogs,  towns  and  country  sides  were 
full  of  vagrant  dogs.  There  may  have  been  a consider- 
able number  of  real  instances  of  madness  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  may  have  been  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  number  of  sup- 
posed cases  was  equally  large  if  not  larger.  Mad  dogs 
and  mad  dog  bites,  however,  were  real  specters  haunting 
the  lives  of  the  common  people. 

A mad  dog  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  way  he  hangs 
his  tail  and  head;  in  that  he  looks  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left  as  he  runs  along;  is  lean  and  scrawny; 
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drips  froth  from  the  mouth;  does  not  drink  or  cross 
water;  does  not  look  upwards. 

Dogs  become  mad  by  lying  out  of  doors  on  very  cold 
winter  days.  Their  brains  become  chilled  and  when 
they  are  thawed  out  by  the  warm  spring  sun  madness 
results.  Other  beliefs  are  that  dogs  overheated  from  the 
chase  in  summer  drink  too  much  water;  lying  too  long 
in  the  hot  sun  causes  the  brain  to  dry  up.  Horses,  cows, 
and  cats  become  mad  when  bitten  by  a mad  dog  and  are 
equally  dangerous.  Mad  dogs  do  not  bite,  they  only 
gnapp. 

The  saliva  of  a mad  dog  is  as  dangerous  as  its  bite; 
even  touching  the  dead  body  is  perilous.  Persons  bitten 
will  become  mad  in  nine  hours,  nine  days,  nine  weeks, 
nine  months,  nine  years,  or  in  eighteen  years. 

A dog  given  the  milk  of  a woman  to  drink  will  never 
become  mad  (M19). 

Newspapers  and  calendars  were  early  concerned  with 
the  question  of  determining  whether  a dog  was  mad  or 
not: 

''Rub  the  throat,  within,  the  teeth  and  gums  of 
the  dead  dog  with  a piece  of  cooked  meat,  thereafter 
throw  it  to  a dog.  If  the  dog  does  not  eat  of  the 
meat  but  begins  to  whine  and  howl,  then  the  dead 
dog  was  surely  mad.  There  must,  however,  have 
been  no  blood  in  the  throat  of  the  dead  dog,  other- 
wise the  test  will  be  unsuccessful.  If  the  living  dog 
willingly  eats  of  the  meat  then  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  dead  dog  was  mad”  (A18,  1788). 

This  test  frequently  appears  in  print  and  is  generally 
attributed  to  Herr  Petet,  an  esteemed  surgeon  of  France. 

Madness  was  a terrifying  disease  and  many  remedies 
and  expedients  must  have  been  tried  to  combat  it.  Of  all 
the  cures  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Stoy  gained  the 
widest  currency.  It  is  still  remembered.  Only  recently 
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we  heard  an  intelligent  resident  of  Lebanon  County 
speak  of  it:  “Stoey  was  the  only  one  who  could  cure 
madness.  They  brought  to  him  persons  bound  with 
ropes  and  chains  from  miles  and  miles  away  and  he  cured 
them.  But  now  he  is  gone  and  his  cure  is  lost.  One 
could  make  a fortune  today,  if  one  had  Stoey’s  cure."' 
The  same  person  told  us  that  red  haired  dogs  are  oder- 
biss^ich  and  that  their  bite  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  other  dogs.* 

The  Reading  Neuer  Hauswirtschafts  Calendar  of  1798 
sums  up  in  a lengthy  article  what  was  current  folk  medi- 
cine for  mad  dog  bite: 

'Tf  the  misfortune  of  being  bitten  occurs  then  one 
must  seek  to  destroy  on  the  spot  the  poison  which 
came  into  the  body  with  the  bite  of  the  dog,  hinder 
its  entrance  into  the  blood  or  at  least  weaken  its 
power.  The  whole  future  fortune,  life  or  death  of 
the  one  bitten,  hangs  upon  quick  help  at  this  time. 

“Even  the  best  remedies,  if  used  too  late,  are  al- 
ways uncertain.  If  one  is  as  fortunate  as  to  weaken 
the  poison  which  has  come  at  the  body,  or  has  dis- 
persed it,  then  one  may  feel  safe  that  the  disease 
will  never  break  out  and  the  one  bitten  is  free  from 
all  danger. 

“The  principal  things  to  be  done  are  these:  (1) 
That  one  without  delay  wash  off  the  wound  and  thus 
weaken  the  power  of  the  poison.  (2)  That  one  treat 
the  wound  with  those  things  which  will  draw  out 
the  humours  and  at  the  same  time  the  poison.  (3) 
That  one  rub  the  wounded  parts  with  sharp  reme- 
dies, and  through  irritation  increase  the  flow  of 
humours  at  the  bitten  part,  whereby  the  poison  will 
not  only  be  thinned  and  washed  out  but  its  entrance 
into  the  blood  will  be  hindered  and  lessened.  (4) 

* Oder — vein,  bissich — biting  ; may  mean  that  red  haired  dogs  bite  into  their 
own  veins  and  suck  out  the  blood. 
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That  one  destroy  or  scatter  the  poison  on  the  spot 
by  the  use  of  burning  materials.  (5)  Above  all  the 
safest,  quicket  and  most  active  remedy  is  found  in 
burning  or  cutting  away  the  wounded  part  together 
with  the  poison. 

‘‘The  nearest  surgeon  must  be  brought  in  imme- 
diately. Every  wound,  whether  small  or  large,  deep 
or  superficial,  must  be  rinsed  out  immediately  with 
salt  water.  Dissolve  a handful  of  salt  in  lukewarm 
water,  add  vinegar,  soap  water  or  sharp  lye  and 
then  rub  wound  until  great  pain  arises,  or  until  blood 
flows  freely  from  it.  Thereupon  rub  strongly  the 
wound  and  part  around  it  with  dry  salt,  then  wash 
the  wound  again  in  the  above  manner,  and  repeat 
rubbing  with  salt  and  washing  off,  a number  of 
times  in  succession. 

“The  wound  must  be  kept  open  and  flowing  a long 
time  so  that  no  poison  may  enter  the  blood.  To  this 
end  bind  the  wound  with  sharp  materials — crushed 
onions,  or  garlic  or  some  pepper.  Honey  mixed  with 
sharp  soap  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Then  one 
can  wait  with  security  the  coming  of  the  surgeon.” 

The  treatment  of  mad  dog  bite  described  in  1798  was 
followed  in  the  main  through  the  succeeding  century  as 
we  find  from  a remedy  written  in  1859 : 

“Take  the  root  of  the  yellow  poplar  (‘gullene 
happel)  or  American  tulip  tree;  boil  in  water  and 
bathe  the  hurt  of  swelling  therewith  very  often; 
give  the  person  to  drink  V2  pint  every  half  hour  and 
take  some  of  the  boiled  and  broken  root  and  apply 
as  a poultice”  (M13). 

“The  very  best  remedy  is  to  rub  salt  into  the 
wound  immediately  after  the  bite  so  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  poison  may  be  avoided.  Dissolve  a hand- 
ful of  salt  in  a measure  of  water  and  bind  the  wound 
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with  a linen  rag  saturated  with  salt  water.  The 
rag  should  be  kept  wet  at  all  time.  In  want  of  salt 
urine  may  be  used.  Saurkraut  liquor  is  to  be  used 
for  the  washing  out  of  wounds.* 

“In  olden  times  the  outstanding  cure  for  hydro- 
phobia was  to  cast  the  afflicted  person,  unsuspecting, 
into  the  water  and  to  duck  him”  (A27). 

A black  powder  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a remedy, 
seemingly  both  internal  and  external,  for  madness.  Its 
composition  was  as  follows: 

“On  Good  Friday  before  sunrise,  unbeshrewed, 
gather  driftwood.  Burn  to  charcoal  and  pulverize. 
Then  take  mummy  (mumia),  mint  (balsamirten) , 
maiden  hair  (Widerdon),  fennel  (schwarzkimmel) , 
allium  (Neinhember) , aristolochia  Holewurtzel) , 
angelica  (Angelica),  dandelion  (Danielica),  saffron 
(Safrich),  and  cinnamon  (Zimet).  Mix  all  this 
into  a powder  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is 
good  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  also  good  for  one  who 
has  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  in  which  case  the  fol- 
lowing herbs  are  to  be  added,  white  hoarhound 
blessed  thistle,  rue,  cinquefoil,  all  being  powdered” 
(M2). 

Our  common  applications  for  wounds  are  vinegar,  salt, 
and  turpentine ; their  sharp  and  strong  properties  act  as 
cleansing  agents  in  the  purging  of  wounds;  also  as 
irritants.  Vinegar  was  also  to  be  taken  internally  in  the 
case  of  mad  dog  bites. 

“For  hydrophobia  or  madness  give  the  patient  a pound 
of  vinegar  in  the  morning,  another  at  noon  and  another 
in  the  evening  or  as  much  as  he  can  take”  (M19)  ; use 
mugwort  or  southernwood  for  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal 
(G4)  ; take  red  ground,  “brims  darauf”  and  make  a 


* At  the  present  time  the  liquor  of  saur  kraut  is  used  for  bums  (Leh.). 
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paste,  tie  on  the  wound  and  drink  every  hour  of  very 
strong  vinegar  (M4)  ; for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  take 
garlic,  pound  it  fine  and  rub  therewith  the  wound  and 
thereupon  take  burdock  root,  pulverize  with  salt  and  lay 
on  wound  as  a plaster  (M23)  ; if  a heifer  is  bitten  by  a 
dog,  take  linseed  oil  and  lime,  mix  and  smear  on  the 
wound  (Mil). 

Cauterization  of  the  wound  was  practiced.  The  patient 
was  taken  to  a blacksmith  shop  and  the  operation  was 
performed  by  the  smith  with  a glowing  iron.  Sometimes 
this  cauterization  was  performed  as  a sympathetic  cure : 
to  cure  rabies  from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  cauterize  with 
the  heated  bar  of  iron  made  from  a horse  shoe  which 
was  found  having  the  full  number  of  nails  (G51). 

Cupping  and  bleeding  was  resorted  to  as  a preliminary 
measure:  “Immediately  after  the  bite -the  wound  must 
be  washed  out  with  strong  vinegar,  and  thereupon  scari- 
fied or  cupped.  After  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  an  emetic  of 
29  grains  of  ipecac  or  even  more  is  given,  so  that  repeated 
vomiting  will  result.  The  second  day,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, three  grains  of  powdered  belladonna  root  are  given 
in  water.  On  the  third  day,  morning  and  evening,  give 
five  grains,  on  the  fourth  morning  and  evening  five 
grains,  on  the  fifth  morning  and  evening  six  grains.  To 
anticipate  all  danger  continue  with  the  use  of  this  remedy 
until  the  ninth  day.  If  the  use  of  six  grains  causes  dizzi- 
ness, cloudy  or  double  vision,  give  four  grains  on  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days.  During  this  time  the 
wound  must  be  kept  constantly  bound  with  irritative 
substances  so  as  to  remain  open  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
best  medicant  to  this  end  is  an  application  of  Spanish 
flies”  (M4). 

To  cure  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  a hair  of  the  dog  was 
gotten;  placed  between  two  slices  of  buttered  bread  and 
eaten  (G52). 
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A mad  stone  was  also  used.  Hoffman  writes:  ‘^One 
of  the  most  popular  fallacies  is  the  surviving  belief  in 
the  powers  of  the  mad  stone.  We  frequently  read  in- 
teresting notices  in  the  newspapers  of  reputed  cures,  and 
the  prevention  of  hydrophobia,  but  there  are  pretensions 
also  that  these  stones  may  be  used  with  equal  success 
in  the  extraction  of  serpent  venom.  Among  the  various 
individuals  in  Pennsylvania  who  profess  ability  in  exor- 
cism and  charms,  we  occasionally  find  one  who  is  re- 
puted to  possess  a mad  stone.  These  pebbles  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  on  account 
of  some  peculiarity  of  color  or  form.  A specimen  . . . 
was  described  by  the  present  writer  as  consisting  of  a 
worn  piece  of  white  feldspar  and  possessing  none  of  the 
properties  of  absorption  attributed  to  it.” 

Branch  formulae  were  likewise  used.  Among  them 
was  the  ‘‘beyo-meyo-ebeyo”  cure  referred  to  under  snake 
bites.  Another  was  as  follows : 

“Write  the  following  words  on  a piece  of  paper: 

X hage  XX  m.aga  XXX  paga  X 
and  give  to  the  patient  to  eat.  If,  however,  given  to  a 
human  being  it  may  only  be  given  if  the  person  has  not 
slept  after  the  bite;  and  after  being  taken  the  person  is 
to  be  kept  from  sleeping  for  12  hours”  (Mil). 

Or, 

“B  A S sometimes  in  the  form  BAS  BAS 
MAS  MASMAS 

EMAS  EMASEMAS 

is  to  be  written  on  a piece  of  paper  and  given  to  the 
unfortunate  one  to  eat.” 

Dog  fat,  gotten  by  frying  out  the  carcass  of  a slaught- 
ered dog, 'was  used  for  stiff  joints  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  impart  the  suppleness  of  the  dog.  Old  sores 
could  be  cured  if  licked  by  a dog.  White  dog  curds  were 
used  in  home  remedies.  Turpentine  and  salt  were  the 
antiseptics  applied  to  the  wounds  of  a dog. 
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MEN’S  DISEASES. 

Somefiuss,  Samenfluss:  sprematorhoea,  pollution;  gonor- 
rhea. 

Fransos,  fransose,  beesi  granket,  en  iviesclidi  granket, 
schlechti  granket:  venereal  disease,  syphilis. 

Fransos  is  evidently  the  original  name.  It  is  listed 
by  Hoffman,  and  was  used  by  the  Rev.  William  Stoy,  in 
a letter  to  the  Readinger  Zeitung,  Nov.  22,  1792,  where 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  this 
country  for  forty  years  and  contrasting  the  conditions 
which  obtained  then  with  those  of  the  time  of  his  com- 
munication, writes:  “If  formerly  one  was  at  least 
ashamed  . . . now  many  a one  wears  small  black  plasters 
on  his  face  with  which  he  covers  the  French  pox  and 
waxes  great  in  his  self-esteem  that  he  has  had  this  hell- 
ish plague — to  this  I,  myself,  can  bear  testimony.” 

The  other  names  show  that  despite  our  preference  for 
direct  and  vivid  speech,  we  are  minded  to  speak  in  a 
roundabout  manner  about  the  things  which  pertain  to 
the  sexual  life.  In  the  past,  apparently  no  distinction 
was  made  between  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  One  having 
either  was  ferbrendt;  ferbrenna,  according  to  Hoffman 
meant  “to  give  syphilitic  contagion”  (G52). 

The  absence  of  oral  and  written  remedies  is  good  testi- 
m.ony  that  these  diseases  were  rare  among  our  people, 
despite  Stoy’s  accusation.  However,  there  are  a few 
remedies  in  the  imprints. 

Of  late  years  the  word  schneide  has  taken  on  the 
meaning  of  circumcision.  There  is  no  word  in  the  dialect 
for  impotence  and  consequently  phrases  are  employed  as 
net  hielenglich,  die  krefte  ferlore,  ausgeschpielt,  ferwas 
gebt  d'r  Herr  ern  die  gedanke  un  net  die  krefte.  Terms 
used  in  the  imprints  are  Impotens,  and  Unvermogen. 
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WOMEN’S  DISEASES. 

Schwangerschaft,  in  anre  umschtende,  im  familje  weg: 
pregnancy.  Luschde,  falscher  hunger,  Geliiste  (in 
part)  : abnormal  craving  for  certain  foods  during 
pregnancy. 

Mudder:  womb.  Muddergichtre,  Mutterweh  (in  part), 
Mutterkrankheit,  Muttergrimmen : puerperal  con- 
vulsions; hysteria,  dsymenorrhoe. 

Kinsnod,  Kindsbettwehen,  Gebaren:  labor  in  childbirth. 
Kinsbett,  mutterbett : confinement.  Nochwehen: 
pains  after  childbirth.  Wehtag  (in  part) : pains  of 
the  first  day  of  confinement.  ’5  weel  (English 
veil),  Gliickhaut:  a caul. 

Weiwergranket,  ihre  zeit,  alii  munet  gi'anket  Monatliche 
Reinigung:  menstruation,  Unfruchbar,  kinnerlos: 
sterility.  In  a childless  marriage  the  woman  and 
not  the  man  is  looked  upon  as  sterile.  Bleechsucht, 
Jungfraukrankheit : green  sickness,  chlorosis.  Blut 
arrem:  to  be  anaemic. 

Gschwolle  brischt:  swollen  breasts.  Milchschteches, 
ICnoten  der  Briiste:  hardened  breasts.  Millich- 
fiewer:  milk  fever. 

A woman  expecting  a child  kann  sick  versehne,  that 
is  a chance  object  seen  during  the  time  of  pregnancy, 
may  have  such  a morbid  influence  upon  the  mother’s 
imagination  as  to  leave  an  impress  upon  the  body  or  the 
mind  of  the  child;  for  example  the  nervous  fright  of  a 
mother  at  a fire  may  give  a feiermol — birthmark  to  the 
infant. 

During  menstruation  a woman  should  not  dip  her 
hands  in  cold  water;  eat  or  drink  anything  that  is  very 
cold;  eat  an>i;hing  that  is  sour.  In  the  Helfenstein 
branch  book  we  have  the  following  for  excessive  men- 
struation : 
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"‘When  a female  loses  too  much  blood  during  her 
menses,  so  that  a flux  has  arisen,  mention  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  patient  three  times  and  each  time 
say  the  following  words : 

'And  the  flow  of  blood  ceased  and  he  healed  her 
from  that  hour ; now  then  cease  to  flow  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  As  truly  as  Jesus  made  wine  out 
of  water  so  shall  the  flux  leave  off  in  proper  time. 
The  Lord  made  all  things  well,  and  of  man  thought 
well.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.^ 

The  traditional  term  for  the  menses  seems  to  be  ihre 
zeit:  “for  zeit  der  frauen  take  a gill  of  burdock  roots,  a 
gill  horseradish,  pulverize  and  put  in  a quart  of  rye 
whisky  and  drink  often  thereof  (M13). 

To  discover  whether  a state  of  pregnancy  exists,  “lass 
ihren  Urin  drey  Tage  in  einer  zugestopften  Bottel  stehen, 
hernach  seihe  ihn  durch  ein  Tuchlein  findet  man  Wurm- 
lein  darin,  so  kann  man  sich  darauf  verlassen  dass  sie 
schwanger  ist”  (G14). 

The  sex  of  a coming  child  was  always  a matter  of 
great  interest.  A male  child  was  foretold  by  the  large 
size;  by  the  rosy  cheeks  and  the  labored  breathing  of 
the  mother ; by  the  restlessnes  of  the  child  in  the  womb ; 
by  the  quick  beating  of  the  pulse ; if  the  right  side  of  the 
womb  is  larger  than  the  left;  if  a drop  of  milk,  taken 
from  the  mother's  breast  and  put  into  a dish  of  water 
sinks,  the  child  will  be  a girl;  if  it  floats,  a boy.  These 
beliefs  persist  to  this  day. 

In  the  event  of  difficult  and  delayed  delivery  the 
woman  was  to  be  given  flve  spoonfuls  of  liquor  in  which 
three  eggs  had  been  boiled  hard;  she  was  to  eat  five 
slices  of  white  lily  root;  the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  to 
be  greased  with  the  juice  from  crushed  elderberry  root 
mixed  with  wine  and  olive  oil ; “sew  the  rattle  of  a rattle- 
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snake  in  a black  silk  cloth  and  put  this  in  the  hand  of 
the  parturient  woman,  but  do  not  let  her  know  what  it 
is  and  also  do  not  allow  her  to  open  it”  (G39). 

Wine  was  drunk  to  alleviate  the  sharp  after  pains. 

The  new  mother  is  to  remain  in  bed  nine  days  after  her 
delivery.  She  is  to  rise  up  from  her  bed  on  the  tenth 
day.  Some  have  it  that  she  is  to  leave  her  bed  on  the 
ninth  day.  Some  have  it  that  she  is  not  to  rise  up  from 
her  bed  on  a Sunday;  others  have  it  that  she  is  to  rise 
up  from  her  bed  on  a Sunday  if  that  happens  to  be  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day. 

To  our  people  human  life  is  a sacred  thing.  Abortion 
is  very  rarely  heard  of. 

To  destroy  life  is  a sin  against  God.  To  give  birth  to 
an  illegitimate  child  is  a disgrace,  but  one  towards  which 
our  people  will  manifest  forbearance  when  shown  evi- 
dences of  repentance  and  contrition.  If  a young  person 
born  out  of  wedlock  is  clean,  upright,  and  industrious, 
his  unfortunate  parentage  is  not  held  against  him.  ‘'The 
past  is  past — was  verbei  is  verbei” 

The  impression  is  not  to  be  gotten  from  the  above  that 
we  think  lightly  of  these  things.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
ministers  would  not  baptize  illegitimate  children  in 
church,  nor,  if  the  mother  was  to  be  the  sponsor,  would 
they  baptize  the  child  without  a confession  of  sin  on  her 
part. 

Poultices  were  applied  to  sore  or  gathered  breasts; 
warm  cow  dung  was  laid  on : 

“If  a woman  through  wet  feet  and  the  like  has 
taken  cold  so  that  she  gets  nodules  in  the  breasts; 
she  then  needs  only  lay  a horn  or  ivory  comb  on 
the  nodules  and  also  spread  a woolen  cloth  to  drive 
the  evil  away.  As  soom  as  the  comb  is  drawn 
crooked  the  breasts  will  again  be  soft  and  the  comb 
must  then  be  immediately  taken  away.” 
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Gathered  breasts  have  inflammation,  which  is  due  to 
a cold: 

'Tor  swollen  breasts  with  inflammation  and 
lumps,  take  the  crown  of  a man’s  hat,  the  greasier 
the  better,  cut  a hole  in  the  center  so  that  the  nipple 
can  be  passed  through,  and  lay  on  so  that  the  greasy 
side  is  next  to  the  bare  breast.  This  is  one  of  the 
quickest  and  remedies  for  the  breasts  of  women, 
taking  away  at  once  all  pain  and  inflammation” 
(Mil). 

Pregnant  women  are  to  avoid  smelling  or  handling 
camphor.  This  is  an  old  and  widespread  belief.  Women 
cannot  endure  the  smell  of  camphor  when  they  have 
womb  pains  (Mil). 

For  muttergichtre  pass  your  Anger  between  your  toes 
and  smell  at  it;  spit  on  a stone  and  bury  under  the  eaves 
(G51)  ; dig  the  roots  of  three  burdocks  of  one  year’s 
growth,  cut  each  into  three  pieces,  thread  and  wear  them 
(G51). 

For  mudderiveh  "cut  three  locks  of  hair  from  the 
crown  and  lay  on  glowing  coals;  invert  a funnel  over 
the  coals  and  let  the  fumes  enter  the  mouth  and  the 
affliction  will  stay  away”  (Mil). 

In  the  branch  formulae  Mutterweh  and  Kalik  (kalick, 
Kolik)  are  frequently  joined  together: 

"Mutterweh  und  Kalick.” 

"Mutter  heckte  mutter  legte 
Leg  dich  an  die  selbig  Wand 
Wo  dich  Gott  hat  hingesetzt. 

Im  Namen  Gottes  des  Vatters  Gott 

Des  Sohnes  und  des  heiligen  Geistes”  (M38b). 

"Womb  confine  thyself,  womb  lay  thyself. 

Lay  thyself  down  at  the  very  wall  where  God 
placed  thee.  In  the  name,  etc.” 
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Sometimes  they  are  regarded  as  the  same : 

'‘Mutterweh  oder  Kalick.” 

“Barmutter  ich  geniete  dich  dass  du  dich  Legest 
in  mir,  Und  nimmer  mehr  aufriihrisch  in  mier  bis 
die  Mutter  Gottes  gebehret  einen  andern  Sohn 
X X X”  (M27). 

“Womb  I command  thee  that  thou  lay  thyself  in 
me  and  never  more  rear  up  in  me  until  the  Mother 
of  God  bears  another  son  X X X.” 

We  have  heard  old  persons  speak  of  colic  as  mutter- 
weh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOOKS  CONTAINING  DO- 
MESTIC REMEDIES  OF  THE  MORE  RATIONAL 
KIND. 

The  printed  sources,  apart  from  the  calendars,  for  the  study 
of  the  folk  medicine  of  our  people  show  two  distinct  lines  of 
thought  and  purpose;  the  first  is  represented  by  a series  of  im- 
prints containing  popular  medical  material  which  is  more  or  less 
sound  as  the  times  went,  even  if  in  part  quite  curious  or  of  ancient 
origin;  the  second  by  a series  of  little  branch  books  whose  con- 
tents in  the  main,  or  entirely,  claim  to  possess  mystic  power  and 
whose  recipes  are  generally  either  “sympathie”  remedies,  or  branch 
exorcisms  or  incantations.  We  shall  reserve  a detailed  bibliog- 
raphy of  these  branch  books  for  a later  portion  of  the  work. 

In  the  bibliography  below  we  have  included  all  books  known 
to  us  on  domestic  medicine  or  such  as  contain  certain  recipes  of  a 
medical  character  which  were  written  by  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
or  by  Germans  in  neighboring  states  and  published  in  this  country, 
either  in  German  or  English  prior  to  the  year  1840.  A few  rep- 
resentative books  and  also  a few  with  specially  pertinent  matter 
which  were  printed  after  this  date  have  been  included  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  locate  all  the  titles  subsequent  to  that 
year.  Title  is  given  in  full  of  all  books  at  hand  or  that  have  been 
seen,  followed  by  a description  of  the  book’s  contents,  a discussion 
of  the  sources  of  the  material  therein  and  a short  analysis  of  the 
latter. 

Curiously  enough  the  first  book  containing  domestic  medical 
recipes  known  to  have  been  published  in  the  German  language 
in  this  country,  was  a translation  of  the  work  of  a Virginian,  John 
Tennent,  Every  Man  His  Ovm  Doctor,  or  the  Poor  Planter's  Phy- 
sician, printed  by  Franklin  and  Boehm  in  1749.  The  contents  are 
mainly  from  English  sources  with  the  inclusion  of  some  purely 
American  herb  remedies  which,  originally,  may  have  come  from 
the  American  Indians.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  German  edition 
ever  had  a wide  circulation;  probably  it  never  exercised  any  par- 
ticular influence. 

As  far  as  known  it  was  not  until  the  year  1784  that  another 
book  of  this  nature  appeared,  namely,  Der  Erfahrner,  Americanis- 
che  Hanse-und  Stall-Arzt.  Three  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
recorded  (1784,  1794,  1796)  and  it  is  probable  the  book  had  a some- 
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what  intensive  circulation.  It  is  important  because  its  con- 
tents were  frequently  copied  by  the  German  calendars  of  that 
and  later  periods;  it  also  forms  the  source  for  quite  a little  of  the 
material  contained  in  books  subsequently  published  by  various 
authors:  Homan’s  Liand  und  Haus  Apotheke,  1818;  Schmidt’s 
Gemeinniitzige  Hans  Arzneyhuch,  1826,  and  1829;  and  Weber’s 
Kluge  Laud  Medicus,  1846,  all  draw  much  of  their  contents  from 
the  Frederickstown  book.  The  author  was  apparently  a man  of 
considerable  learning,  who,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  custom- 
ary medical  supplies  in  the  Prussian  army  with  which  he  served 
as  surgeon,  used  as  substitutes  in  his  practice  such  common  herbs 
as  he  found  at  hand,  with  advantage  to  his  patients.  He  came  to 
this  country  and  continued  his  studies  in  medical  botany.  In  his 
book  he  endeavors  to  get  away  from  the  severe  purging  and  blood 
letting  treatments  which  were  so  widely  employed  at  that  time,  and 
depends  mainly  on  herbs  and  other  simple  remedies;  he  emphasizes 
some  common  sense  rules  to  preserve  health  and  prevent  disease. 
This  book  seems  to  have  given  the  keynote  for  the  treatments 
recommended  by  all  similar  works  for  the  next  fifty  years  and, 
whereas  the  almanacs  of  the  same  period  continued  to  hold  to 
their  blood  letting  signs  and  tables,  the  tendency  in  the  little 
household  medical  books  "was  to  ignore  them. 

A little  book  widtten  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Kunckler  for  the  Pala- 
tines on  the  Mohawk  River  in  New  York  contains  much  the  same 
thought  on  hygiene.  Dr.  Kunckler  laid  particular  stress  on 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 

In  contrast  to  these  more  or  less  medically  sound  books  we  find 
a series  of  at  least  eight  editions  of  a curious  little  booklet, 
Kurzgefasztes  Arzney  Biichlein,  1790-1797,  and  also  another,  a 
Kurzegefasztes  Weiber  Biichlein,  1796-1822,  which  latter  probably 
went  through  as  many,  if  not  more,  editions.  Both  were  published 
at  Ephrata  and  both  contain  short  recipes  of  very  early  origin; 
the  contents  as  a whole  are  purely  folk  remedies  of  great  age. 
The  recipes  in  the  “midwifery”  are  there  attributed  to  Aristotel 
and  to  Albertus  Magnus.  While  the  reference  to  them  is  fictitious, 
nevertheless,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  remedies  are  contempor- 
ary with  the  latter. 

Other  books  that  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  collections  of 
genuine  folk  remedies  are  Biernauer’s  Unentbehrliche  Hause  und 
Kunst  Such,  1818,  another  edition  of  practically  the  same  work 
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under  the  name  Nutzliches  Haus  und  Kunst  Biich,  1819,  both  of 
which  contain  short  recipes  of  considerable  age,  many  being 
curious  and  of  “sympathie”  flavor;  M.  Margaretha  Croll’s  Eine 
Sammlung  Auserlesenen  Recepte,  1826,  with  remedies  which  may 
have  been  gathered  from  local  sources ; five  editions  of  Eine  Samm- 
lung  von  Neuen  Recepten,  two  being  an  English  and  a German 
edition  by  Daniel  Ballmer,  Schellsburg,  1827,  and  three  being  edi- 
tions under  the  name  Paul  Bolmer,  Deutschland  1831,  Philadelphia 
1838,  and  Harrisburg  1842;  a little  booklet  41  Auserlesene  Recepte 
published  by  Samuel  and  Solomon  Siegfried  at  Millgrove;  and  the 
Americanisches  Noth  und  Hiilfs  Biichlein  published  by  Henry 
Kurtz  at  Osnaburg,  Ohio. 

Several  of  the  books,  notably  the  tw'o  parts  of  the  Hand  Biich- 
lein  by  Tobias  Hirte,  published  at  Chestnut  Hill  1792  and  German- 
town 1793,  and  the  Oeco-nomisches  Hause  und  Kunst  Buck  by 
Johann  Krauss,  Allentown  1819,  contain  many  recipes  of  varied 
nature  and  advice,  and  articles  referring  to  dilferent  occupations 
and  trades  and  to  general  farm  and  house  life;  the  medical  recipes 
are  merely  incidental  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  works. 

Only  one  book  is  strongly  specialized,  being  a reprint  of  Peter 
Gabriel’s  old  book  on  the  “Pest,”  induced  by  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic of  the  time,  and  published  at  Chestnut  Hill  in  1793. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  works  would  appear  in  Ger- 
man reflecting  the  ideas  of  the  different  new  schools  of  medicine  of 
the  period;  and  so  we  find  a Verborgene  Arzt,  New  Berlin,  1830, 
written  from  the  “Thomsonian”  standpoint;  a Homoepathisches 
Hausarzt,  by  Constantine  Hering,  the  first  edition,  Philadelphia, 
1837;  a little  booklet  on  Animal  Magnetism  by  Dr.  Von  Quenaudon, 
who  lived  near  Hamburg  in  Berks  County,  1846,  giving  “mesmeris- 
tic”  cures;  and,  an  Improved  Family  Physician  by  Dr.  Simon  N. 
Landes,  Lancaster,  1953,  giving  remedies  the  author  calls  “eclectic” 
and  “hydropathic.” 

Albrecht’s  Columbian  Syrtip,  Philadelphia,  1830,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
nett’s Universal  Heilmittel,  Philadelphia,  1849,  are  merely  ad- 
vertisements for  so  called  patent  medicines.  Attention  should  also 
be  called  to  Tobias  Hirte’s  advertisement  in  his  Handbuch  (G6) 
of  a “Seneca  Oil”  found  in  the  Indian  country  above  Pittsburgh 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  references  made  in  this 
country  to  petroleum. 
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Of  the  thirty  some  different  works  here  included,  about  fifteen 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  sometimes  indefinite  evi- 
dence, were  published  by  physicians,  all  of  whom,  with  two  excep- 
tions, resided  in  this  country.  Twenty  different  places  of  pub- 
lication are  represented. 

Some  issues  of  the  Ephrata  V/eiber  Biichlein  (G14)  claim  to 
have  several  chapters  from  Nicholas  Culpeper’s  Midwifery,  an 
English  source;  and  Kraus’s  Oeconpmisches  Haus  und  Kunst  Buck 
claims  to  be  partly  from  English  sources.  Apart  from  these  the 
material  in  the  works  is  overwhelmingly  from  German  sources. 
Some  of  it,  as  is  to  be  expected,  runs  back  to  very  early  times, 
other  matter  is  entirely  contemporary;  occasionally  the  old  and 
the  new  are  presented  in  the  same  book. 

On  the  whole,  and  despite  some  curious  survivals  of  ancient 
beliefs,  the  contents  of  those  claiming  to  contain  sound  and  up  to 
date  material  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  contempor- 
ary books  of  the  same  class  published  in  English  in  this  country; 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  the  ideas  advanced  appear  to  be  saner, 
and,  whether  accidental  or  not,  seem  to  be  prophetic  of  some  of 
the  present  day  tenets  on  hygiene  and  cure. 

Gl.  Ein  Jeder/  Sein  eigener  Doctor,/  oder/  Des  armen 
Land-Mannes  Artzt./  In  sich  haltend:/  Wie  sich/  Jedermann 
durch  schlechte,/  und  leichte  Mittel  von  alien,  oder  doch  von/  den 
meisten  Kranckheiten,  die  in  diesem  Climate/  gemein  sind,  curiren 
kan,  und  das  mit  we-/nigen  Kosten,  weil  die  Mittel  mei-/stens 
in  diesem  Lande  wachsen./  Zu  erst  in  Englischer  Sprache  ges- 
chrie-/ben  und  zum  offtern  gedruckt,  nun  aber  um  seiner/  Vor- 
trefflichkeit  willen  ins  Teutsche  iibersetzt,/  worden  durch  P.M./ 
Philadelphia;  Gedruckt  und  zu  finden  bey  Benjamin  Francklin  und 
Johann  Boehm,  1749./  16mo.  40  pp. 

Title  taken  from  Hildeburn.*  Recorded  by  Evans**  and  Seid- 
ensticker.***  The  book  is  a translation  of  one  said  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Tennent.  Evans  records  the  second  edition  in 
English  published  at  Williamsburg  and  Annapolis  in  1734,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Philadelphia  in 
1734,  1736,  and  1737.  The  English  title  reads:  Every  Man  his 
own  Doctor;  or,  the  Poor  Planter's  Physician.  Prescribing  plain 
and  easy  Means  for  Persons  to  care  themselves  of  all,  or  most  of 
the  Distempers  incident  to  this  Climate,  and  loith  very  little 
Charge,  the  Medicines  being  chiefly  of  the  Grou'th  and  Production 
of  this  Country.  It  was  also  incorporated  in  the  9th  edition  of 


* Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  A Century  of  Printing  (Philadelphia,  1886). 

**Charle3  Evans,  American  Bibliography. 

***Oswald,  Seidensticker,  First  Century  of  German  Printing  (Philadelphia 
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Fisher’s  American  Instructor,  Philadelphia,  1748.  A postscript 
there  says:  “This  book  was  first  printed  in  Virginia,  for  the  use 
of  which  Colony  it  was  written  by  a gentleman  residing  there. 
Great  numbers  have  been  distributed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.” 

The  work  describes  * more  than  sixty  common  illnesses,  giv- 
ing remedies  and  advice  on  care  and  diet  in  each.  The  general 
treatment  w^as  the  usual  one  of  the  time,  bleeding,  purging,  etc. 
As  stated  in  the  title,  the  remedies  are  mainly  such  simples  as 
are  likely  to  have  been  at  hand  in  the  house  or  herb  garden  of  the 
time:  bear’s  oil,  brimstone,  cresses,  garlic,  horse  radish,  mallows, 
mustard,  pennyroyal,  plantain,  rue,  sassafras,  sage,  sorrel,  sumac, 
tobacco,  vinegar,  wormw'^ood,  etc.  Peach  blossoms  were  a favorite 
remedy  as  well  as  Indian  physic  (“Bowman’s  root,  American 
epecac,  Gilleria  trifoliata’').  The  latter  is  usually  mentioned  when- 
ever an  emetic  is  indicated.  Among  the  oddities  used  for  medi- 
cine are  rattlesnake  oil,  deerhorn,  “breast  milk,”  asses’,  cow  and 
deer  dung,  and  human  excrement.  Some  of  the  herbs  and  plants 
named  seem  to  be  purely  American. 

Remants  of  astrological  influence  are  seen  in  various  directions 
to  take  three  pills,  or  three  doses,  or  remedies  three  times  a day, 
and,  for  Epilepsy,  a vomit  of  Indian  physic  is  recommiended  to 
be  taken  four  days  before,  and  four  days  after,  each  full  moon 
for  a period  of  seven  months. 

G2.  Der  Erfahrner  Americanische  Haus-und  Stall-Arzt. 
Friederich-Stadt:  Gedruckt  bey  Matthias  Bartgis.  (1784). 

Title  taken  from  Evans’  Ameirican  Bibliography.  No  collation 
is  there  given  and  Evans  has  probably  not  seen  a copy.  The  date, 
however,  is  probably  correct  as  in  the  Neuer  Erfahrner  Ameri- 
canischer  Haus-und  Stallarzt,  published  by  Bartgis  in  1794,  there 
appears  a testimonial  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Hinkel  of  Newmarket, 
dated  Dec.  2,  1793,  in  which  the  Pastor  testifies  to  a cure  for  his 
headache  from  a remedy  taken  from.  Bartgis’  book  Hause  und 
Stallarzt  aus  dem  Franzoischen  ins  Deutschen  uhersetzt.  Pre- 
sumably, therefore,  there  v/as  an  edition  earlier  than  1794. 

On  the  other  hand  Seidensticker  lists  the  same  title  under  the 
year  1774,  This  is  probably  an  error  as  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  that  Bartgis  was  printing  in  Fredericktown  at  that  early 


* Our  remarks  are  based  on  the  English  version  in  Fisher’s  American 
Instructor. 
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date.  He  issued  almanacs  in  Lancaster  in  1776,  1777  and  probably 
in  1778  (for  the  years  1777,  1778  and  1779),  and  his  first  Freder- 
icktown  Almanac  was  issued  in  1779  (dated  1780). 

G3.  Kurtzgefasztes  Arzney-Buchlein  fiir  Menschen  und  Vieh, 
darinnen  CXXX  auserlesene  Recepten,  Ephrata,  1790. 

Recorded  by  Evans,*  Seidensticker**  and  Bausman.*** 

G4.  Kurzgefasztes/  Arzney-Buchlein, / fiir/  Menschen  und 
Vieh,/  Darinnen/  CXXVIII.  auserlesene  Recepten,  nebst/  einer 
prognostischen  Tafel./  Wien  gedruckt,  Ephrata  nachgedruckt,/ 
Im  Jahr  1791./  16mo.  24  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Wahrhaftige  Prognostica,  pp.  3-4;  Arzney  fiir 
Rosse,  pp.  5-11;  Rindvieh,  pp,  11-13;  Menschen,  pp.  13-24. 

Although  the  title  mentions  128  recipes,  there  are  really  129, 
as  follows:  thirty-seven  for  the  horse,  twenty  for  cattle  and 
seventy-two  for  man.  All  are  true  folk  remedies,  curious,  and 
apparently  collected  from  much  older  sources;  quite  a few  are 
“sympathie”  formulae  and  at  least  one  (number  nineteen  in  the 
“Rindvieh”  section),  is  partly  a branch  incantation.  The  “Wahr- 
haftige Prognostica  aus  Egypten”  following  the  title  page  is  a 
list  of  unlucky  days  in  the  year. 

The  pamphlet,  starting  with  the  first  known  edition,  1790,  and 
including  one  printed  at  Reading,  went  through  at  least  seven 
editions  between  that  date  and  1797. 

G5.  Kurzgefasztes/  Arzney-Buchlein, / fiir/  Menschen  und 
Vieh,/  Darinnen/  CXXVIII.  auserlesene  Recepten,/  nebst  einer 
prognostichen  Tafel./  W'ien  gedruckt,  und  in  Ephrata  zum/ 
vierten  mal  nachgedruckt.  Anno  1792./  16  mo.  24  pp. 

Collation  as  in  the  1791  edition.  A short  advertisement  on  the 
reverse  of  the  title  states  that  the  book  is  to  be  had  at  Salomon 
Mayer’s  in  Ephrata. 

G6.  Ein/  Neues,  auserlesenes,  gemeinniitziges/  Hand-Biich- 
lein./  Herausgeben  von/  Tobias  Hirte:/  Philadelphia./  Chestnut 
Hill  gedruckt  bey  Samuel  Saur,  1792./  16mo.  (10),  96  pp. 

Copyright,  1 leaf;  Title,  1 leaf;  Vorrcde,  3 pp.;  Verzeichnis, 
(3)  pp.;  Erster  Theil,  pp.  1-52;  Zusatz,  pp.  53-96. 


• American  BibIioe:raphy. 

•*  First  Century  of  German  Printinjr. 

Bibliogrraphy  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1916). 
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The  copyright  is  the  37th  for  the  Pennsylvania  District;  issued 
to  Tobias  Kirte,  Nov.  19,  1792.  Hirte’s  preface  tells  us  the  book 
contains  short  extracts  from  the  foremost  physicians,  scientists 
and  learned  men  and  that  they  are  here  published  because  these 
complete  books  are  hard  to  obtain  by  the  ordinary  husbandman. 
Much  of  the  material  is  intended  for  young  children.  The  pub- 
lisher intends  to  publish  a continuation  of  the  book. 

Among  other  things,  the  book  contains  three  articles  on 
aeronautics  (pp.  1-12)  : (1)  “Account  of  the  air  Balloon  which 
Ascended  at  Paris  in  1783  and  1784  and  Astounded  all  Europe,” 
(2)  “Blanchard’s  Third  Air  Excursion  of  the  18th  of  July,  1784,” 
and  (3)  “Rozier  and  Proust’s  Air  Journey  at  Versailles  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1784.”  This  makes  it  one  of  the  earliest  books  to 
publish  matter  on  aeronautics,  in  America. 

Farther  on  (pp.  23-25)  we  find  three  pages  devoted  to  “Indian 
Cures;  some  of  the  Foremost  Cures  of  the  Indians  with  Herbs 
and  Roots.”  Quite  a little  of  this  articles  relates  to  so  called 
Indian  methods  of  treating  rattlesnake  bites — some  of  the  reme- 
dies named  are  “Klapper  Schlangenwegreich  {volygala  Senega)”; 
“Schlangenwurzel  (Aristolochia  Serpentaria)” ; - “white  ash  buds 
or  bark”;  “the  fat  of  the  snake  itself.”  “Ipecacuanha  {viola 
Ipecacitayihua)”  is  recommended  as  an  emetic  as  well  as  for  rat- 
tlesnake bite.  “Weiswurz  {Concillania  Verticdllata)^'  is  named  as 
a blood  purifier.  An  account  is  given  of  the  oil  which  comes  from 
the  earth  such  as  that  found  in  oil  wells  by  the  missionaries  in 
Ohio;  how,  when  and  under  what  conditions  found,  its  color,  odor, 
and  the  methods  used  by  the  Indians  to  gather  and  purify  it.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  oil  was  made  known  in  the 
History  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Unitas  Fratriim  amoyig  the 
Indians.  This  gives  us  a clue  to  the  source  of  Hirte’s  informa- 
tion on  petroleum  and  probably  his  other  Indian  remedies.  Fur- 
thermore, pages  87-96  contain  a rather  lengthy  dissertation  on 
“The  Genuine  and  Esteemed  Indian-French-Creek-Seneca-Springs 
Oil,”  its  discovery  in  the  wilderness  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Fort  Pitt  floating  on  the  top  of  springs  in  the  settlements  of  the 
Seneca  Indians,  its  w'onderful  healing  powers  in  certain  diseases, 
and  signed  testimonials  from  people  of  prominence  not  only  in 
Philadelphia,  but  in  Pittsburgh,  Reading  and  other  Pennsylvania 
towns.  This  chapter  then  drifts  off  into  a panegyric  on  Dr.  Van 
Sweeten’s  Pills.  All  of  this  in  true  patent  medicine  style;  both 
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the  oil  and  the  pills  are  to  be  had  at  Hirte’s  place  of  business  No. 
118  Second  Street  next  to  the  widow  Raser’s  inn.* 

G7.  Kurzgefasztes/  Arzney-Buchlein,/  fiir/  Menschen  und 
Vieh,/  Darinnen/  CXXVITI.  auserlesene  Recepten,/  nebst  einer 
Prognostischen  Tafel./  Wien  gedruckt,  und  in  Ephrata  zum/ 
fiinften  mal  nachgedruckt,  Anno.  1793./  16  mo.  24  pp. 

Collation  as  in  the  1791  edition,  with  the  addition  of  the  short 
“Mayer”  advertisement  on  reverse  of  title. 

G8.  Der  Freund  in  der  noth,/  Oder/  Zweyter  Theil,/  des 
Neuer  Auserlesenen  Gemeinniitzigen/  Hand-Biichleins,/  Garinnen 
allerhand  Arten  solcher  niizliche  Kenntnisze/  und  Wissenschaf- 
ten  zu  finden,  die  alle  Gattungen  von/  Menschen,  wes  Standes, 
Geschlechts  und  Alter  er  ist,/  nahe  angehet,  und  beydes  Nuzen 
und  Vergniigen/  schaffen  wird./  Von  welchen  der  Inhalt/  auf 
folgenden  Seiten,  und  Mehrere  Nachricht  in  dem/  Vorbericht  be- 

Quite  a few  household  and  farm  recipes  are  scattered  through- 
out the  book  some  of  which  are  medical  in  nature, 
findlich  ist./  Fiir  die  Deutsche  Nation  in  America,/  heraus  gege- 
ben  von/  Tobias  Hirte./  Philadelphia./  Germantaun:  Gedruckt 
bey  Peter  Leibert,  1793./  16mo.  (10),  110  pp. 

Title  with  copyright  notice  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Inhalt,  (4)  pp.; 
Vorbericht,  pp.  (8-10) ; Zweyter  Theil,  pp.  1-110. 

This  is  a second  part,  in  continuation  of  the  work  published  the 
preceding  year  by  the  same  author,  and  printed  at  Chestnuthill 
by  Samuel  Saur.  The  copyright  is  dated  June  19th  and  is  the 
43rd  for  the  Pennsylvania  district.  As  in  the  first  part  we  have 
a very  miscellaneous  collection  of  information  on  widely  different 
subjects.  The  first  portion  of  the  book  contains  short  treatises 
for  every  day  use  in  the  home:  what  to  do  in  order  not  to  bury  a 
person  alive;  what  one  shall  do  in  order  to  save  a frozen  person; 
on  preventative  remedies  in  contagious  diseases;  what  to  take 
into  consideration  in  butchering,  and  meat  eating,  etc.  Some  of 
these  are  extracted  from  the  Harnhiirgischer  Gesiindheits-Blatt, 
others,  although  the  compiler  does  not  say  so,  are  from  R.  Z. 
Becker’s  noth  und  Hiilfs-Biichlein,  Gotha,  1787,  a quite  famous 
book  written  for  popular  consumption  and  with  a wide  circulation 

* Among  those  giving  testimonials  are  D.  Ormsby  and  Joseph  Nicholson, 
of  Pittsburgh;  Wilhelm  Braun.  Joh.  M’Nair,  Joseph  Williams  and  James  Woo- 
land,  Philadelphia:  Frantz  Leidig  of  Falkner  Swamp  and  Peter  Feather  and 
Moses  Hees,  of  Reading. 
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in  Germany.  Hirte  in  his  preface  says  his  booklet  is  intended 
for  the  German  farmer  in  America  and  that  he  intends  to  make 
future  additions  to  the  book;  in  short,  he  was  attempting  to  do  for 
his  Am.erican  neighbors  just  what  Becker  had  done  for  his  in 
Germany. 

Pages  55-85  contain:  “Something  out  of  the  treasury,  and 
various  other  excellent  rare  and  new  curiosities;  containing  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  recipes  and  uncommon  secrets,  verified  medi- 
cines, sciences  and  arts.”  Hirte  in  his  preface  claims  that  his 
recipes  are  selected  ones  of  exceptional  value  and  all  entirely  new 
to  his  readers.  An  “Anhang”  on  pages  86-89  again  is  a mere  ad- 
vertisement for  Dr.  Van  Swietens  pills  and  concludes  with  the 
names  of  numerous  places  where  they  can  be  purchased  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

G9.  Kurzer  Bericht/  Vom  der  Pest;/  Dessen  Ursprung,/ 
Zeichen  und  Eigenschaft:/  Wie  auch  einige/  Haus-Mittel,  Recepte, 
Pwauchwerke,  und  poli-/tische  Verordnungen  bey  ansteckenden/ 
Krankheiten,  &c./  Beschrieben  von/  Petrus  Gabriel,/  Furstl. 
Gartnerey-Inspector  zu  Stuttgart./  Chestnuthill,  gedruckt  bey 

Samuel  Saur,  1793./  16mo.  (6),  56,  (10)  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Verzeichnis  v.d.  Inhalt,  (1)  pp.;  (dedication), 
(3)  pp.;  (text),  pp.  1-56;  Neuer  Anhang,  (10)  pp. 

Seidensticker  says  the  book  was  written  about  1640  and  that 
this  reprint  was  prompted  by  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  has  been,  indeed,  a ten  page  appendix  added,  de- 
scribing local  methods  of  combating  the  yellow  fever;  including 
Dr.  Rush’s  “Mercurial  Powder,”  as  well  as  a few  other  remedies 
of  a more  domestic  character. 

GIO.  Kurzgefastes/  Arzney-Biichlein./  fur/  Menschen  und 
Vieh,/  darinnen/  Ein  hundert  und  acht  und  zwanzig  auserle-Zsene 
Recepte  enthalten  sind;/  Nebst  einer  prognostischen  Tafel./ 
Reading:  Gedruckt  bey  Jungmann  und  Gruber./  1794./  16mo. 

24  pp. 

Copy  at  hand  has  no  covers.  Title  with  advertisement  on  back, 
1 leaf;  Wahrhafte  Prognostica,  pp.  3-4;  Arzney  fiir  Rosse,  pp.  5-11; 
Arzney  fiir  Rindvieh,  pp.  11-13;  Arzney  fiir  Menschen,  pp.  14-24. 

The  contents  are  the  same  as  in  book  published  at  Ephrata 
under  the  same  name  in  1790,  1791,  1792,  and  1793 
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Gll.  Handbuch/  fur  Meine  Freunde/  in  den/  Districten  von 
Canajohary  und  Palatine,/  an  der  Mohawk-River;/  zur/  Erhal- 
tung  und  Wiederherstellung/  der  Gesundheit./  Philadelphia:/ 
Gedruckt  bey  Carl  Cist,  No.  104,  in  der  Nord  Zweyten-strasze./ 
Und  zu  finden/  In  Canajohary,  bey  Mr.  John  Disendorf,/  In 
Steinarabien,  bey  Mr.  John  Stroher,/  Am  Gassenberg,  bey  Herrn 
Pfr.  Witting,/  In  Palatine,  bey  Capitain  Johann  Hesz,/  Der 
Priesz  ist  3 Schillings,  Neu-Yorker  Geld./  1794./  24mo.  (8), 

40  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  (dedication),  1 leaf;  Vorbericht,  (2)  pp.;  Inhalt, 
(2)  pp.;  Einleitung,  pp.  1-6;  (text),  pp.  7-40. 

The  dedication  is  signed:  “Doctor  Seb.  Kunckler,  Palatine,  d. 
4ten  Jan.,  1794.”  Dr.  Kunckler  says  he  has  lived  in  the  New 
York  district  four  years  and  that  his  friends  there  have  asked  him 
to  give  them  written  medical  advice  before  he  leaves  for  Pennsyl- 
vania;* this  little  booklet  is  the  result.  It  contains  a few  pages 
giving  general  directions  to  retain  health,  followed  by  about  fifty 
headings  giving  remedies  for  various  diseases.  The  material  is 
orthodox  for  the  time.  Kunckler  was  no  friend  of  strong  drink 
and  ascribes  most  of  the  illnesses  in  the  district  to  too  much  meat 
eating,  particularly  to  fatty  and  strongly  salted  meat;  he  advises 
inoculation  in  smallpox. 

G12.  Neuer/  Erfahrner,  Amerieanischer,/  Hause-und  Stal- 
larzt,/  mit/  den  natiirlichsten,  und  leichtesten  Mitteln,/  wider/ 
alle  Kranckheiten,  und  Schwachheiten,/  der  Menschen  und  Viehe./ 
zum  Nutzen  der  Deutschen  Nation  in  den/  Vereinigten  Staaten./ 

/ / — _/  — _/  Friederich-Stadt;/  Gedruckt,  verlegt  und 

zu  haben  bey  Matthias/  Bartgis,  1794./  16mo.  (15),  84,  36,  (4) 

pp. 

Boards  (copyright),  p.  (1);  title,  pp.  (2-3);  Inhalt,  pp.  (4-7); 
Vorrede,  pp.  (8-14);  (Hinkel  letter),  p.  (15);  (text),  pp.  1-84; 
(title  zweyter  Theil),  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  pp.  3-8;  (text),  pp.  9-36; 
Inhalt,  (4)  pp. 

A second  title  is  given  to  the  second  part,  as  follows:  “Zweyter 
Theil/  des/  neuen  erfahrnen,  amerikanischen/  Haus-und  Stal- 
larztes./  Zum  Nutzen  der  Deutschen  Nation/  in  den/  Vereinig- 
ten Staaten./  / Friederich-Stadt:/  Gedruckt  bey  Matthias 

Bartgis,  1794.”/ 


• An  advertisement  in  the  Unpartheyische  Readinirer  Zeitung,  May  3,  1799, 
states  that  “Dr.  S.  Kunckler,  who  at  one  time  lived  at  Adams  Town,  acquaints 
his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  is  now  established  at  Woraelsdorf.” 
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The  book  was  copyrighted  in  the  District  of  Maryland  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  1794,  by  Matthias  Bartgis,  the  preface  is  signed 
“publisher  and  translator,  Frederickstown,  Feb.  26,  1794,'’  and 
the  imprint  says:  “Printed,  published  and  sold  by  Matthias  Bart- 
gis.” There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  both  trans- 
lator and  publisher.  A letter  from  the  Rev.  Paul  Hinkel  of  New- 
market, dated  Dec.  2,  1793,  is  given  directly  following  the  preface, 
in  which  the  pastor  testifies  to  a cure  for  his  headache  from  a 
remedy  taken  from  Bartgis’  book,  Hans  und  Stallarzt  ans  dem 
Franzoischen  ins  Deutschen  ubersetzt.  Presumably,  therefore,  there 
must  have  been  an  earlier  edition  of  the  work;  that  previously 
listed  under  Erfahmer  Americanischer  Haus-und  Stallarzt,  1784. 

According  to  the  preface,  the  author  v/as  a French  Huguenot 
refugee  who  served  as  an  army  surgeon  under  the  first  two 
Fredericks  of  Prussia,  who,  owing  to  the  absence  of  medical  sup- 
plies with  the  army  turned  to  the  common  herbs  about  him  and 
used  them  with  great  benefit  to  his  patients.  Upon  coming  to 
America  he  continued  his  studies,  using  the  herbs,  roots  and  fruits 
found  here  and  directed  that  upon  his  death  a translator  should 
be  found  and  the  results  printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  German 
friends.  Unfortunately  the  name  of  this  interesting  character  is 
not  given. 

It  contains  short  dissertations  on  various  illnesses  with  numer- 
ous remedies  under  more  than  150  headings;  seventy  for  man  and 
eighty  for  beast.  The  book  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  the  second 
part  with  separate  title  page  has  domestic  recipes  for  horses  and 
cattle.  The  majority  of  the  recipes  are  the  conventional  herb 
recipes  of  the  time  but  there  is  an  occasional  “sympathie”  formula 
and  page  57  has  a written  “Zettlechen,”  an  abracadabra  to  be 
laid  on  the  sick  person  as  a cure  for  ague.  The  book  contains 
(pages  75-77),  an  account  of  the  “Pest”  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
The  translator  of  the  books  says  he  believes  he  has  assembled  and 
read  everj’thing  published  in  English  and  German  on  the  subject, 
gives  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Rush  and  other  physicians;  despite 
which  he  says  many  thousands  died,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  what 
he  calls  “Das  guldene  ey”  (the  golden  egg)  treatment,  which  he 
claims  is  the  only  infallible  one;  a quite  lengthy  formula  with 
“sympathie”  characteristics. 

Considered  at  a whole,  however,  the  book  contains  unusually 
sound  material,  much  of  the  author‘s  advice  on  diet  and  his  general 
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rules  for  keeping  healthy  could  still  be  followed  to  advantage  to- 
day. He  apparently  was  no  particular  friend  of  the  usual  blood 
letting  and  purging  methods  of  his  time,  which  he  considers  weak- 
ening, and  instead  depends  mainly  on  a series  of  herb  and  other 
simples  for  his  cures. 

The  book  had  quite  a circulation;  another  edition  in  1796  is 
listed  by  Evans;  the  remedies  were  much  copied  in  the  comtempo- 
raneous  and  later  almanacs,  and  at  least  three  or  four  of  the  later 
domestic  medical  recipe  books  seem  to  have  used  much  material 
from  it. 

G13.  Kurzgefasztes/  Arzney-Biichlein,/  fiir/  Menschen  und 
Vieh,/  Darinnan/  CXXX  auserlesene  Recepten./  Ephrafa,  zum 
sechsten  mal  gedruckt,/  1795./  16mo.  24  pp. 

Title,  p.  (1);  Wahrhaftige  Prognostica,  p.  (2);  Arzney  fiir 
Pferde,  pp.  3-10;  Rindvieh,  pp.  10-12;  Menschen,  pp.  13-24. 

The  title  now  calls  for  130  recipes,  but  the  number  still  stands 
at  129;  one  has  been  dropped  from  the  “Rindvieh”  section  and 
one  added  in  the  “Menschen,”  so  that  the  number  actually  remains, 
the  same  as  before.  The  “prognostical  table”  occupies  the  reverse 
of  title  and  the  name  “Rosse”  has  been  changed  to  “Pferde”  at 
the  heading  of  the  first  section. 

G14.  Kurzgefasztes/  Weiber-Biichlein./  Enthalt/  Aristotels 
und  Alberti  Magni/  Hebammen-Kiinst,/  Mit  denen  darzu  geho- 
rigen  Recepten./  Anno  1796./  16mo.  24  pp. 

Title  with  biblical  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  (text),  pp.  3-24. 
Probably  printed  at  Ephrata. 

Contains  instructions  in  midwifery  with  various  related  re- 
cipes; pages  20-24  have  three  lengthy  recipes  of  a more  general 
nature. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  printing  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
publish  folk  books  of  this  character  under  the  name  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Albertus  Magnus;  the  majority,  perhaps  all,  are  purely 
apocryphal.  Quite  a little  of  the  material  here  included  seems  to 
come  from  a little  work  supposedly  falsely  attributed  to  Albertus 
Magnus  De  Secretls  Mulierum,  first  printed  in  1478.  Many  edi- 
tions, or  adaptations  of  it,  appeared  in  Germany  under  various 
tit’es  such  as,  Albertus  Magnus  daraus  man  alle  Heimlichkeit  des 
Weiblicher  geschlechts  erkennen  kan;  Die  Heindichkeiten  Albertus 
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Magnus  hebammen  and  Kmdharen  Frawen  dietilich;  Van  der  Ge- 
heimniissen  deren  Weiber,  etc.* 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  recipes  them- 
selves date  back  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  fur- 
ther possibility  of  being  contemporaneous  with  or  closely  follow- 
ing the  time  of  Albertus  Magnus. 

G15.  Neuer,  Erfahrner,  Amerikanischer  Haus-und  Stall- 
Arzt,  mit  den  naturlichsien  und  leichtesten  mitteln,  wider  alle 
Krankheiten  und  Schwachheiten  der  Menschen  und  Viehe.  Zum 
niitzen  der  Deutschen  Nation  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Mit 
einem  privilegio,  in  Gemassheit  einer  Act  des  Congresses,  dem  Ver- 
legers  dieses  Buchs  sein  Eigenthum  von  Nachdruch  zu  beschiit- 
zen.  Frederick-Town,  gedruckt  bey  Matthias  Bartgis.  1796. 

Title  from  Evans’  American  Bibliography. 

G16.  Noth  und  Hulfsbiichlein  fur  Bauersleute.  Philadelphia: 
Gedruckt  bey  Neal  und  Kammerer.  1796. 

Evans  No.  30920.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  a copy  of 
this  book  and  do  not  even  know  if  it  contains  pertinent  material. 

G17.  Kurzegfasztes  Arzney-Biichlein,  fiir  Menschen  und  Vieh, 
darinnen  CXXX  auserlesene  Recepten.  Ephrata,  zum  siebensten 
mal  gedruckt  bey  Benjamin  Meyer,  1797.  16mo.  23  pp. 

Title  taken  from  Evans’  American  Bibliography  and  Baus- 
man’s  Bibliography  of  Lancaster  County. 

G18.  Der  Barmherzige/  Samariter,/  Oder/  Freund  und  Briider- 
licher  Rath,/  allerley  Krankheiten  und  gebrechen  des  menschli-/ 
chen  Leibs,  innerlich  und  auserlich  zu  heilen,  mit  geringen/  und 
verachteten  Mitteln  und  Arzeneyen,  die  aber  durch/  lange  Zeit 
bewahrt  erfunden  worden./  Und  nunmehr,  aus  schuldiger  Christ- 
licher  Liebe,/  aufrichtig,  dem  gemeinen  verlassenen  Mann  zum 
bester  an  den  Tag  gegeben/  Durch/  Eliam  Baynon,  jun../  V.  D.  M./ 
Samt  einen  Anhang  fiir  die/  Hebammen,/  In  alien  zustossenden 
Fallen  zu  gebrauchen./  Hannover,/  gedruckt  von  Samuel  Endredy 
Stettinius./  1798./  IGmo.  (4),  180,  (4)  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  (2)  pp.;  (text),  pp.  1-55;  Anderer 
Theil,  pp.  56-156;  Heb-Ammen,  pp.  157-180;  Register,  (4)  pp. 


• An  English  edition,  De  Secretis  Mulierum,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Human 
Generation  Fully  Revealed,  appeared  in  London  in  1725. 
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Samuel  Andredy  Stettinius,  the  publisher,  was  evidently  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Peimsylvanische  Woche'iischrift,  a news- 
paper so  little  known  that  even  the  publishers’  names  have  been 
in  doubt.  Seidensticker*  calls  our  man  “Stellingius,”  Carter  and 
Glossbrenners**  “Stellinius.”  Powell,***  however,  appears  to  be 
correct  with  “Stettinius,”  as  the  above  imprint  shows. 

The  book  is  a reprint  of  Elias  Beynon’s  Barmherziger  Sdma'ri- 
ter,  published  at  Constance  (“Kontanz”),  Germany,  1668-1677.  It 
went  through  many  editions  in  Germany  and  was  probably  still 
in  print  in  some  form  or  other  at  the  date  the  American  edition 
was  published.  It  follows  that  the  material  it  contains  was  more 
than  a century  old  when  our  edition  appeared;  indeed  some  of  the 
recipes  mention  sources  that  must  be  of  still  earlier  date,  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  remedies  are  all  of  an  archaic  char- 
acter and  that  many  curious  formulae  are  there  found.  Quite  a 
few*  of  them  have  strong  “sympathie”  tendencies. 

The  first  five  pages  are  taken  up  with  general  rules  of  health; 
then  follow  more  than  200  recipes  of  a medical  nature,  arranged  in 
two  sections,  follow*ed  by  a “midwifery.” 

Beynon’s  preface  tells  us  the  intention  in  publishing  the  book 
was  to  furnish  the  common  man  a cheap  treatise  on  medicine  that 
he  could  understand  and  use,  and  to  serve  his  neighbors  according 
to  God’s  command. 

G19.  Kurzefasztes/  Weiber-Biichlein./  Enthalt/  Aristotels 
und  Alberti  Magni/  Hebammen-Kunst,/  rait  den  darzu  gehorigen/ 
Recepten./  Die  zchente  Auflage./  Im  Jahr,  1799./  Tall  48mo. 
64  pp. 

Boards.  Title  wdth  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  (text),  pp.  3-64, 
Printed  at  Ephrata. 

The  title  says  this  is  the  tenth  edition.  In  comparison  with 
the  1796  edition,  many  changes  and  additions  have  been  made. 
Three  chapters,  “Culpepper  XVI,”  “Culpepper  XII,”  and  “Der 
Kaiserliche  Schnitt”  have  been  added. 

Nicholas  Culpepper,  the  English  Herbalist  and  student,  as  he 
calls  himself,  in  physics  and  astrology,  published  several  medical 


• First  Centnry  of  German  Printing. 

•*  History  of  York  Co. 

•••  History  of  York  Co. 
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works  for  popular  consumption  during  the  seventeenth  century; 
presumably  the  chapters  in  the  above  book  attributed  to  “Culpeper” 
come  from  his  Directory  for  Midwives.  However,  we  have  been 
unable  to  verify  this. 

G20.  Kurzgefasztes/  Weiber-Biichlein./  Enthalt/  Aristoteli 
und  A.  Magni/  Hebammen-Kunst./  Gedruckt  im  Jahr  1799./ 
Square  32mo.  64  pp. 

Printed  at  Ephrata.  Title,  with  biblical  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf; 
(text),  pp.  3-56;  Auserlesene  Recepten,  pp.  56-64. 

The  format  has  been  changed  to  square  32mo,  Considerable 
material  has  been  added.  This  edition  contains  the  two  “Cul- 
pepper” chapters,  one  on  the  “Kaiserliche  Schnidt,”  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional thirty  numbered  recipes  of  a more  general  medical  nature 
including  several  “sympathie”  remedies  and  the  “Sator”  formula 
against  fire. 

G21.  Kurzgefaszstes/  Weiber-Biichlein./  Enthalt/  Aristoteli 
und  A.  Magni./  Hebammen-Kunst/  mit  den  darzu  gehorigen/ 
Recepten./  Gedruckt  im  Jahr  1801./  Square  32  mo.  66  pp. 

Printed  at  Ephrata.  Title,  with  biblical  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf; 
(text,  pp.  3-58) ; Auserlesene  Recepten  pp.  58-66. 

The  contents  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  square  32mo. 
edition  of  1799. 

G22.  Niitzliches/  und  sehr  bewahrte-Buchlein;/  Welches  den 
Schwangern  Weiber  und/  Hebammen  einen  wahren  Unterricht 
entheilet,/  wie  sich  selbige  vor  und  nach  der  Geburt/zu  verhalten 
haben./  nebst  einem/  Anhang,/  Bestehend,  Aus  den  aller  auser- 
lesensten  Mit-/teln,  beydes  fiir  Mutter  und  Kind./  Wie  auch 
einige  sonderbare/  Anweisungen,/  unterschiedliche  Wasser,  &c., 
zu  Bereiten,/  welche  dem  Gesicht  und  Wangen/  eine  schone,  zarte 
und  frischhe/  Farbe  verschaffen./  Auch  eine  Anweisung,  Blau 
und  Roth/  zu  Farben./  Ephrata;  Gedruckt  im  Jahr,  1806./  16mo. 
32  pp. 

Title  with  biblical  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  (text),  pp.  3-24; 
Anhang;  pp.  25-28;  Schonheits-Mittel,  pp.  20-32. 

The  material  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Kurzgefasztes  Weiber- 
Biichlein,  although  it  is  arranged  differently.  The  “selected 
remedies”  are  different  ones  more  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  are 
not  miscellaneous  medical  remedies.  The  “Sator”  formula  has 
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been,  however,  retained  and  now  is  noted  as  a cure  for  convulsions 
as  well  as  for  fire.  A few  “Schonheits  Mittel,”  followed  by  several 
dyeing  recipes,  are  found  on  pages  29-32. 

G23.  Das  unentbehrliche/  Haus-und  Kunst-Buch,/  Fiir  den 
Bauer  und  Stadtman./  Enthaltend/  Die  Ausgesuchtesten  und 
sichersten/  Haus-Mittel,/  So  wie  auch/  Die  unerhortesten  und 
gepriiftesten/  Kunst-stiicke,/  Die  nach  niemals  zuvor  im  Druck 
erschienen/  sind./  Von  Jacob  Bierhauer./  Gedruckt,  fiir  das  all- 
gemeine  Beste./  1818./  16mo.  41,  (7)  pp. 

Boards.  Title,  1 leaf;  Haus  u.  Kiinst  Buch,  pp.  3-41;  Regis- 
ter, (7)  pp. 

The  book  is  advertised  in  the  Readinger  Post  Bathe,  Jan.  2, 
1819,  and  was  published  at  that  place. 

Contains  159  unnumbered  so  called  household  recipes  of  which 
about  sixty  are  medical.  Many  of  the  items  are  charms  or 
“sympathie”  formulae  of  the  most  curious  kind;  to  detect  ghosts 
and  witches,  against  sorcery,  hov/  to  detect  a virgin,  to  have  luck 
at  play,  to  shoot  with  certainty,  charms  to  catch  wild  fowl  and 
to  make  dogs  or  other  animals  follow  one,  to  keep  bees  or  doves  at 
home,  to  either  make  or  prevent  sleep,  and  a multitude  of  other 
strange  things. 

The  author  in  his  title  claims  the  recipes  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print,  which  claim  must  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. 
If  he  means  that  he  has  collected  or  taken  them  from  either 
manuscript  or  oral  sources,  which  may  be  the  case,  then  this  only 
means  that  these  sources  in  turn  obtained  them  from  the  older 
folk  books  with  material  of  this  character,  as  they  all  appear 
to  be  authentic  German  folk  recipes  running  back  to  a much  earlier 
period.  Strange  to  say  in  such  a collection  of  curious  charms 
there  are  no  traces  of  branch  incantations  or  exorcisms. 

G24.  Kurzgefasztes/  Weiber-Biichlein,/  Welches  sehr  niitz- 
lichen  Unterricht  fiir/  Schwangere  Weiber  und  Hebammen,/  en- 
thalt;/  Wie  auch/  Die  auserlesendsten/  Arzney-Mittel/  Fiir  aller 
Arten  Krankheiten;  Beyderley  Geschlechts/  Ferner:/  Fine  An- 
weisung  zur/  Farbe-Kunst,/  Blau,  Roth,  &c.,  &c./  Zu  Farben./ 
Gedruckt  in  Jahr  1818./  Square  32m.o.  64  pp. 

Printed  at  Ephrata.  Title,  with  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  (text), 
pp.  3-42;  Auserlesene  Arzney-Mittel,  pp.  43-60;  Farbe-Kunst,  pp. 

61-64 
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The  contents  differ  slightly  from  the  1801  edition;  the  two 
“Culpepper”  chapters  have  been  dropped.  The  miscellaneous  medi- 
cal recipes  are  still  included  with  some  changes  and  an  unnum- 
bered arrangement;  the  “Sator”  formula  is  still  at  hand.  A few 
recipes  for  the  dyer  have  been  added  on  pages  61-64. 

G25.  Die  Land-/und/  Haus-Apotheke,/  oder/  getreuer  und 
griindlicher  Unterricht/  fur  den/  Bauer  und  Stadtmann,/  En- 
thaltend  die  Allerbesten  Mittel,  sowohl/  fiir  die  Menschen  als  fur 
das  Vieh/  besonders  fiir  die  Pferde./  Nebst  einem  groszen  An- 
hang/  von  der/  Aechten  Farberey,/  um  Tiirkisch-Roth,  Blau, 
Satin-Roth,/  Patent-Grun  und  viele  andere  Farben/  mehr  zu 
Farben./  Erste  americanische  Auflage./  Herausgegeben  von/ 
Johann  George  Homan,/  in  Elsasz  Berks  Caunty,  Pennsylvanien,/ 
Reading:/  Gedruckt  bey  Carl  A.  Bruckman,  1818./  16mo.  (12), 
169,  (11)  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  (2)  pp.;  Register,  (8)  pp.;  Land  und 
Haus  Apotheke,  pp.  1-72;  Pferde  u.  Vieh-Doctorey,  pp.  73-143; 
Farberey,  pp.  144-169;  Unterschreiber,  11  pp. 

The  book  contains  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  recipes  for 
man,  mostly  medical,  but  including  many  miscellaneous  ones  for 
preserving  meats  and  other  food,  for  cleaning  spots  on  goods,  for 
making  inks,  for  fishing,  and  for  making  wines,  etc.  These  are 
followed  by  over  one  hundred  medical  remedies  for  the  horse, 
about  twenty-eight  for  domestic  cattle,  three  for  swine,  and  nine 
for  sheep.  On  pages  144-169  are  some  forty  for  dyeing,  including 
ten  for  dyeing  hats.  There  is  a list  of  nearly  700  subscribers 
added  at  the  end  of  the  book;  they  are  mainly  from  the  townships 
east  of  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Berks  County,  with  a smaller  num- 
ber from  the  southern  portions  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  as  well  as  a few 
scattered  ones  in  Schuylkill  and  Union. 

In  the  preface  which  begins,  “I,  the  author,  Johann  George 
Homan,”  attention  is  called  to  another  book  which  he  hopes  to 
publish  by  “next  October.”  Although  he  mentions  no  title  he, 
no  doubt,  had  in  mind  his  now  well  known  Long  Lost  Friend, 
which  was  issued  in  1820.  He  further  says  he  is  well  known 
“throughout  the  land.”  The  latter  portions  of  the  preface  are 
really  attempts  at  verse  making  by  Homan;  a careful  reading  of 
the  lines  shows  his  intention  to  make  rhymes. 
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As  for  the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  practically  all  of  the 
medical  recipes  for  man  included  in  the  first  forty  pages  are  taken 
bodily  from  Bartgis’  Neuer  Erfahrner  Americanische  Haus-und 
Stallarzt  (G12),  printed  at  Frederickstown  in  1794.  It  is  true 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different  and  some  of  the  text  has 
been  abridged.  Curiously  enough,  in  view  of  Homan’s  preference 
for  the  occult,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  this  book, 
in  editing  the  Frederickstown  material  he  has  cut  out  some  of 
the  “sympathie”  remedies  and  has  here  included  mainly  the 
sounder  material.  That  it  was  his  intention  to  include  medical 
remedies  in  this  book  only  of  sound  nature  is  shown  in  his  ad- 
vertisements of  the  ’work  in  Bruckman’s  Reading  newspaper  at 
this  date.  He  did  not  altogether  succeed,  however,  or  rather  his 
idea  of  soundness  was  perhaps  perverted,  as  many  of  the  remedies 
following  the  Bartgis  material  (pages  40-72)  are  quite  curious 
and  some  are  true  “sympathie”  formulae.  Further,  the  source 
of  many  of  the  remedies  following  those  taken  from  the  Freder- 
ickstown book  are  to  be  found  in  Tobias  Hirte’s  Hand  Biichlein 
(G6),  and  Der  Freund  in  der  Noth  (G8).  The  source  of  Homan’s 
recipes  for  domestic  animals  is  more  obscure.  Although  some  for 
the  horse,  the  cattle,  and  nearly  all  for  swine  and  sheep  are  from 
the  Frederickstown  book,  the  majority  were  probably  obtained 
elsewhere.  So  far  as  we  may  conclude  from  all  this  material 
copied  from  known  sources  it  is  quite  probable  that  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  book  is  original  or  even  collected  from  local  sources. 

G26.  Das  niitzliche/  Haus  und  Kunst-Buch,/  Fiir  den  allge- 
meinen  Gebrauch/  Enthaltend/  Die  ausgesuchtesten  und  sicher- 
sten/  Haus-Mittel,/  wie  auch/  Verschiedene/  Kunst-Stiicke./ 
Gedruckt  fiir  das  allegemeine  Beste — 1819./  16mo.  40  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Haus  und  Kunst  Buch,  pp.  3-32;  Anhang,  pp. 
33-40.  Copy  at  hand  has  no  cover. 

The  main  section  of  this  little  book  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  five  unnumbered  recipes  and  all  are  taken  from  Biernauer’s 
Unentbehrliche  Haus-ioid  Kunst-Buch,  1818  (G23).  It  may  be 
that  this  is  the  author’s  second  edition,  with  a slight  change  in 
the  title  and  without  his  name  attached  to  it,  or,  since  the  1818 
booklet  was  not  copyrighted,  it  is  possible  this  is  a pirated  edition. 
There  is  an  appendix  with  forty-eight  numbered  recipes  not  in  the 
Biernauer  book. 
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G27.  Oeconomisches/  Haus-und  Kunst-Buch,/  Oder/  Samm- 
lung  ausg’esuchter  Vorschriften,/  Zum  Nutzen  und  Gebrauch  fiir 
Land-und  Hauswirthe,/  Handwerker,  Kiinstler  und  Kunst-Lieb- 
haber./  Zusammengetragen/  Aus  den  besten  Englischen  und 
Deutschen/  Schriften./  Von/  Johann  Krausz./  Allentown,/  Ged- 
ruckt  bey  Henrich  Ebner./  1819./  12mo.  xvi,  452  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  pp.  iii-iv;  Inhalt,  pp.  v-xvi;  (Mittel), 
pp.  1-452. 

The  work  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  recipes 
of  a miscellaneous  character  such  as  might  prove  useful  about 
the  house,  the  farm,  or  to  an  artisan. 

The  preface  is  signed  “Johann  Krausz,*  Upper-Milford  Town- 
ship, Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  Sept.,  1818.”  Krauss  says 
that  he  was  induced  to  publish  the  book  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  friends  and  acquaintances  and  the  nearly  entire  lack  of 
a hand  book  of  its  kind  in  the  German  language.  He  does  not 
claim  it  to  be  a manual  of  all  trades,  crafts,  and  manufactures, 
but  that  it  is  free  from  the  usual  card  and  sleight  of  hand  tricks 
and  such  foolery,  and  that  the  seeker  for  useful  knowledge  in 
ordinary  domestic  economy  and  the  different  crafts  will  find  its 
assistance  quite  useful. 

He  says  the  material  is  partly  from  verified  experience  and 
partly  from  authentic  writers  said  to  be  approved.** 

The  contents  in  general  are  intended  to  be  quite  orthodox  and 
up-to-date,  although  we  find  at  least  two  (Nos.  18  and  149) 
“sympathie”  remedies  among  those  of  a medical  nature,  of  which 
there  are  quite  a few. 

G28.  Nutzliches/  Und  sehr  bewahrt  befundenes/  Weiber- 
Biichleins/  Enthalt/  Aristotelis  und  Alberti  Magni/  Hebammen-/ 
Kunst,/  Welches  den  Schwangern  Weiber  und  Hebammen/  einem 
wahren  Unterricht  giebet.  Wie  sich/  selbige  vor  und  nach  der 
Geburt/  zu  verhalten  haben./  Nebst  einem  Anhang,  bestehend  aus 
den  aller  aux-Zerlesensten  Mitteln  beydes/  Fiir  mutter  und  Kind./ 

Auch  eine  Ausweisung,  blau  and  roth  zu  Farben./  / Ephrata; 

gedruckt  im  Jahr,  1822./  16mo.  20  pp. 


• John  Krauss,  1770-1819,  was  the  son  of  Balthasar  and  Susanna  (Yerkel) 
Krauss;  was  born,  lived  and  died  at  Kraussdale,  Pa.;  a scholarly  man,  an  organ 
builder,  a surveyor,  and  a mathematician  ; a fine  biography  of  him  can  be  found 
in  Brecht’s  Genealogical  Record  of  the  Schwenkfelder  Families,  p.  151. 

••  See  remarks  on  Approbirtea  Kunst  and  Hausbuch,  1830. 
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Title,  p.  (10);  (text),  pp.  2-20. 

CoTitents  much  the  same  as  in  the  1806  edition,  although  the 
“Schonheits-Mittel”  have  been  discarded.  The  recipes  for  dyeing 
and  the  “Sator”  formula  are  still  included. 

G29.  Eine  Sammlung/  Anserlesenen/  Rezepte  Heilsamer 
Mittel/  bey/  Krankheiten  der  menschen  und  des  Vich/  zu  ge- 
brauchen./  Zusammengetragen  und  zum  Druck  befordert  durch/ 
M.  Margaretha  Croll./  Gedruckt  in  Pennsylvanien,/  1826/  16mo. 
23  pp. 

Title,  with  short  text  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Rezepte,  &c.,  pp.  3-23. 

Contains  fifty-eight  unnumbered  recipes;  about  twenty  for 
animals,  the  balance  for  man.  About  sixteen  of  these  are  “sym- 
pathie”  and  two  of  them  true  branch  remedies. 

It  appears  to  be  a collection  of  true  folk  remedies  gathered 
together  from  different  sources. 

G30.  Das/  gemeinnutzige/  Haus-Arzeneybuch/  zur/  Erken- 
nung  und  Heilung  der  meisten  im  menschli-Zchen  Leben  vorkom- 
menden  Krankheiten,/  Enthaltend/  Eine  Sammlung  von  Mitteln 
fur  fast  alle  Krankheits-Zzufalle  denen  der  menschliche  Korper 
unterworfen  ist;/  nebst  einer  Beschreibung  von  dem  Gebrauch  der 
vor-/  nehmsten  Krauter;  auche  viele  kunstreiche  Stiicke./  Aus 
den  niitzlichsten  Schriften  zusammen  getragen,/  von  Daniel 
Schmidt./  Carlisle:/  Gedruckt  fiir  den  Verfasser./  1826./  16mo. 
614,  (4)  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorbericht,  pp.  3-4;  (text),  pp.  5-116;  Anhang, 
pp.  116-118;  Beschreibung-Krauter,  pp.  119-140;  Kunstreiche 
Stiicke,  pp.  141-150;  Von— -Insecten,  pp.  151-153;  Ueber  die  Jagd, 
pp.  154-155;  Fischereyen,  pp.  156-157;  Verzeichnisz,  pp.  158-164; 
164,  (4)  pp. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  complains,  that  while  many  doctors’ 
and  miedical  books  have  been  published,  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  of  little  use  to  the  farmer,  being  mainly  reprints  of  foreign 
works  and  containing  remedies  now  hard  to  obtain  and  that  seldom 
do  they  offer  a description  of  the  illnesses  themselves  so  that  in 
some  cases  the  ordinary  man  may  suffer  for  years  without  knowing 
the  cause.  He  says  that  he  intends  to  describe  the  symptoms  of 
nearly  all  diseases  and  to  give  from  two  to  five  remedies  for  each 
so  that  in  case  one  fails  another  can  be  readily  used. 
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The  main  text  holds  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  differ- 
ent headings ; the  actual ' number  of  remedies,  being  grouped,  is 
much  greater.  Symptoms  of  each  disease  are  briefly  described. 
The  medical  portion  of  the  book  is  followed  by  flfty-eight  recipes 
of  a miscellaneous  household  character,  by  fourteen  recipes  to  drive 
away  injurious  insects  and  vermin,  by  fourteen  relating  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  by  two  glossaries  of  remedies  in  German  with 
the  English  equivalents,  and  an  index. 

The  compiler  says  the  remedies  are  brought  together  from  vari- 
ous useful  'works.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  used  the  Neiier 
Erfahmer  Amerikanischer  Hans  nnd  Stallarzt,  Frenerickstown, 
1794  (G12),  as  a basis  for  the  main  portion  of  his  book.  He  has 
attempted  a better  classification  but  many  of  the  headings  and 
much  of  the  material  remain  the  same,  although  numerous  short, 
addition  recipes  obtained  elsewhere  are  given  and  the  other  mat- 
ter above  described  added  to  the  work.  The  general  character  of 
all  the  recipes  is  naturally  must  the  same  as  in  the  Fredericks- 
town  imprint.  The  book  contains  quite  a sprinkling  of  “sym- 
pathie”  remedies.  Among  the  additions  is  Dr.  Stoy’s  “Untrugliche 
Cur”  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  although  he  does  not  mention  the 
Stoy  name. 

G31.  Fine/  Sammlung/  von/  Neuen  Recepten/  und/Bew^ahrten 
Curen,/  fiir  Menschen  und  Vieh./  Zusammengetragen  und  zum 
Druck  befordert  von  Daniel/  Ballmer,  bey  Chambersburg,  Anno 
1826./  (vignette  wood  cut)/  Schellsburg;/  Gedruckt  bey  Friedrich 
Goeb./  1827./  16mo.  48  pp. 

Wrappers.  Front  cover  contains  following:  Neue  Recepte/ 
und/  Bewahrte  Curen,/  Fiir  Menschen  und  Vieh./  (vignette 
wood  cut)  / Zusammengetragen  von  Daniel  Ballmer./ 

Title,  with  copyright  notice  on  reverse,  pp.  (5-6) ; Vorinnerung, 
p.  (7);  Inhalt  verzeichnisz,  pp.  (8-10);  Recepte  und  Curen,  pp. 
11-40. 

Copyright  Oct.  16,  1826,  to  Daniel  Ballmer,  “near  Chambers- 
burg.” The  booklet  contains  fifty-six  numbered  recipes  all  more 
or  less  curious  folk  recipes;  about  ten  of  which  are  “sympathie” 
and  four  hrauch  remedies.  A short  preface  tells  us  that  the 
remedies  are  unfailing  if  rightly  made  and  used  according  to  di- 
rections. 

G32.  A Collection/  of  New  Receipts/  and/  Approved  Cures/ 
for/  Man  and  Beast/  Made  by/  Daniel  Ballmer,/  near  Chambers- 
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burg,  A.  D.  1826./  (vignette  wood  cut),/  Shellsburg,  Pa./  Printed 
by  Frederick  Goeb./  1827./  16mo.  35  pp. 

Wrappers.  Front  cover  has  following  legend:  New/  Receipts/ 
and/  Cures/  for  Man  and  Beast/  (vignette  wood  cut:  eagle)./ 
Published  by  Daniel  Ballmer./ 

Title,  with  copyright  notice  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  To  the  Reader, 
p.  (7) ; Contents,  pp.  (8-10) ; Receipts  and  Cures,  pp.  11-35. 

This  is  an  English  edition  of  the  one  published  in  German  at 
the  same  time  and  place  (G31). 

G33.  Das/  gemeinnutzige/  Haus-Arzneybuch/  zur/  Erken 
nung  und  Heilung  der  meisten  im  menschli-Zchen  Leben  vorkom- 

menden  Krankheiten;/  — — / -/  / / / '/  von 

Daniel  Schmidt./  Zweyte  Auflage./  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben  bey 
H.  W.  Viilee,/  Lancaster,  Pa./  1829./  16mo.  192  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorbericht,  pp.  (3-4);  Der  Verleger,  p.  (5); 
(text),  pp.  7-131;  Anhang,  pp.  132-134;  Beschreibung-Krauter, 
pp.  135-159;  Kunstreiche  Stiicke,  pp.  160-171;  Insecten,  pp.  172- 
175;  Jagd,  pp.  175-178;  Fischereyen,  pp.  T78-179;  Verzeichnis,  pp. 
180-186;  Register,  pp.  187-192. 

The  contents  are  the  same  as  in  the  Carlisle  edition  of  1826 
(G30),  v/ith  the  exception  of  an  additional  short  preface  now 
added;  the  two  glossaries  of  the  first  edition  are  here  combined. 

G34.  Der/  Verborgene/  Arzt,/  oder/Niitzliche  Hausfreund;/ 
Ein  neues  System  der  Arzen8y-Kunst;/Haupsachlich  auf  Krauter 
gegriindet./  Enthaltend:/  Erstens Eine  kurze  Beschreibung  des 
men  sch-/ lichen  Korpers./  Zweytens-Eine  Abhandlung  von  den  Ent- 
steh-/ungsarten  und  Kenntzeichen  der  im  menschli-Zchen  Leben 
vorkommenden  Krankheiten,  mit  einer/  unfehlbaren  Heilung  fiir 
sie  alle;  nebst  einer/  Anwesiung  und  Heilmittel  fur  Beinbruch 
und/  ausserliche  Beschiidigungen./  Drittens-Eine  Beschreibung 
der  vornehmstcn/  Krauter,  deem  Eigenschaften,  Ortsbeschaffen- 
heit,/  Art  und  Weise  dieselben  zum  Gebrauch  zo  zii-/bereiten 
Aus  den  besten  Schriften  zusammengetragen,  nach  dem/  beriihm- 
ten  Thom.psonien  System  or-/  ganisirt,  mit  vielen  Verbesserungen, 
von/  einem  in  diesem  System  erfahrnen/  Arzt,  fiir  den  Eigen- 
thiimer,/  Joseph  Miller./  Neu-Berlin,  Penn./  Gedruckt  und  zu 
haben  bey  Joseph  Miller./  1830./  16mo.  179,  (1)  pp. 

Title,  with  copyright  notice  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  pp. 
ii-ix;  Inhalt,  pp.  x-xii,  Eine  kurze  Beschreibung,  pp.  13-36;  Ein- 
leitung,  pp.  37-72;  Medicinischen-Krauter,  pp.  73-118;  Fernere 
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Beschreibung  v.  Medicinsche-Krauter,  pp.  110-134,  Beschreibung 
— Krankheiten,  pp.  135-179;  an  die — Kaufern,  (1)  p. 

Copyright,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Joseph  Miller  in 
1830.  In  the  title  Miller  states  that  the  actual  contents  are  from 
the  best  authorities  and  incorporated  with  the  Thomsonian  system, 
with  many  improvements,  by  a physician  practicing  this  system 
of  medicine.  The  originator  of  this  system  was  Samuel  Thomson, 
born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1769,  who  practiced  medicine  in  Boston 
for  many  years.  His  followers  asserted  the  great  curative  forces 
of  nature,  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  herbs,  in  steam  baths,  etc., 
and  objected  to  the  large  doses  of  mercury  and  other  drugs,  as 
well  as  to  the  blood  letting  then  in  vogue.  The  book  attempts  to 
adapt  this  system  to  the  ordinary  domestic  use  of  the  German 
farmer. 

The  preface  is  a lengthy  diatribe  against  the  orthodox  physi- 
cian, who  is  said  “to  acquire  a head  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  names 
and  terms  in  the  medical  schools  and  to  be  without  knowledge 
of  the  true  art  of  healing  through  nature  and  the  application  of 
herbs”;  “The  Doctor  takes  his  weapons  of  murder  in  hand,  doubles 
his  mercury,  quinine,  rat  poison,  blood  letting,  and  blistering  until 
the  last  remnants  of  life  slip  away  under  his  hand,  and  the 
the  patient  can  no  longer  stand  the  double  war  of  both  the  illness 
and  the  remedy.” 

The  first  thirty-six  pages  are  a description  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  human  body,  followed  by  a treatise  on  health  and  a resume 
of  the  principles  of  the  Thomsonian  system.  Pages  73-134  contain 
descriptions  of  various  medical  herbs  and  pages  135-179  enumerate 
various  diseases  with  their  cures.  A notice  on  the  last  page  says 
that  the  herb  remedies  advocated  can  be  obtained  from  Peter 
Schreffler  and  Dr.  Jonas  Rischel  at  New  Berlin,  as  well  as  at 
other  places  in  Pennsylvania. 

G35.  Albrecht’s/  Columbian  Syrup/  (wood  cut  dragon)/  zur 
Heilung  folgender  Krankheiten:/  Beinfrasz,  (Necrosis) — Scro- 
feln,  (King’s/  evil) — Weisze  Geschwulst-Alte  Geschwii-/ re-Leber- 
und-Gallen-Eeschwerden-/  Rheumatische  Kopfschmerzen — Rheu-/ 
matismus  uberhaupt-Geschwilren  im/  Mund  und  Rachen — Aus- 
fliisse  aus/  dem  Ohren-  Unverdaulichkeit,  und  alle/  Uebel,  welche 
in  einer  verkehrten  An-/wendung  des  Quecksilbers  ihren  Grund/ 
haben./  Bereitet  von/  J.  Albrecht,/  Eigner,/  No.  103,  Arch 
Strasze,  Philadelphia./  1830./  36  pp. 
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Title,  p.  1;  Warnung,  pp.  2-3;  Einleitung,  pp.  3-6;  Aerztliches 
Zeugnisz,  etc.,  pp.  6-36. 

The  booklet  is  issued  by  the  owner  of  ‘^Columbian  Syrup,”  J. 
Albrecht,  No.  103  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  A list  of  illnesses  for 
which  the  syrup  is  a cure  is  given  on  the  title  page.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a list  of  agents  and  testimonials  from  many  physicians 
and  others  throughout  the  United  States. 

G35a.  Approbirtes/  Kunst-und  Hausbuch,/  fur/  Kiinstler 
Handwerker  und  Kunstlieb-/  haber,/  so  wie  fiir  Land  und  Haus- 
wirthe./  Verfaszt  und  gesammelt  aus  den  besten  Schriften 
Deutschlands./  Zweyte  Auflage,  nach  dem  Original,/  von/  Chris- 
tian Fischer./  Reutlingen,/  Gedruckt  bey  G.  Fleischhauer/  1830./ 
12mo.  xvi,  452  pp. 

Title  with  Vorrede  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Inhalt,  pp.  v-xvi;  (Mit- 
tel),  pp.  1-452. 

With  the  exception  of  the  title  page,  with  a new  preface  on 
its  reverse,  this  is  not  only  the  same  book,  but  is  the  same 
printing  as  Johann  Krauss’s  Oeconomisches  Kunst- 

Buch  printed  at  Allentown  by  Henrich  Ebner  in  1819.  We  might 
dismiss  it  as  some  owner’s  attempt  to  supply  a lost  title  page  from 
another  book  since  this  new  title  is  pasted  in,  and  is  not  quite 
the  same  size  as  the  other  portions  of  the  book,  but  for  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  copy  with  the  new  title  page  has  turned  up 
and  that  the  short  preface  on  the  back  of  the  title  says  this  book 
is  intended  for  the  “Northamerican”  trade  and  portions  of  this 
preface  are  the  same  as  in  the  Allentown  imprint.  Evidently  the 
owner  of  the  remainder  of  the  1819  edition  supplied  a new  title 
in  1830  attributing  the  book  to  Christian  Fischer  and  the  printing 
to  Reutlingen,  Germany.  The  new  preface  says  Fischer  lived  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  and  that  this  1830  edition  was  the 
second  one;  the  first  having  been  published  in  1811.  Perhaps 
Krauss’s  book  was  merely  an  American  reprint  of  Fischer’s  edition 
of  1811  and  the  present  publisher  is  now  trying  to  attribute  the 
book  to  its  original  author.  On  the  other  hand,  Krauss  on  his  title 
page  in  1819  distinctly  states  the  contents  of  the  book  are  drawn 
from  the  best  English  and  German  works.  It  is  all  quite  a puzzle. 

G36.  Eine  Sammlung/  von/  Neuen  Rezepten/  und/  Erprob- 
ten  Kuren/  fiir  Menscheii/  und  Thiere,/  von/  Paul  Bolmer./ 
Deutschland:/  Gedruckt  fiir  den  Kaufer./  1831./  16mo.  35  pp. 
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Wrappers.  The  legend  on  front  cover  follows:  Neue/  Recepte/ 
und/  Kuren./  Fiir  Menschen  und  Vieh./  Herausgegeben  von 
Paul  Bolmer./ 

Title,  with  “Copie  Recht  gesichert,”  on  reverse,  pp.  (5-6) ; An 
den  Leser,  p.  7;  Inhalt,  pp.  8-10;  Recepte  und  Kuren,  pp.  11-25. 

The  imprint  is  fictitious,  the  booklet  was  printed  somewhere  in 
this  country. 

The  contents  are  the  same  as  in  the  Daniel  Ballmer  book  of 
the  same  name  printed  at  Schellsburg,  1827  (G33),  although  the 
arrangement  of  the  recipes  is  somewhat  different.  The  text  has 
been  revised;  and  although  the  remedies  remain  the  same  the 
terms  used,  as  well  as  some  of  the  disease  names,  h^ve  been 
changed  to  sjmonymous  words  as  the  following  lists  will  show: 


Daniel  Ballmer 


Paid  Bolmer 


Pfefferbalsam 

Mehl 

Gansefeder 

Weissdornbiiithe 

Welschkor  nkrutzen 

Roggen  Whisky 

Leibweh 

Kornbranntwein 

wehen  Mauler 

rothen  Maulrosenblumen 

Pennyroyalkraut 

Hockelbeeren 

Hollunderschosse 

Schvrarzwurzel 

stinky- Tom 

Rosin 

Batschhandlein 

Sauohrenblatter 

Geiselstock 

Aspenrinde 

Inschin  Pen 

Hiihnermist 


Pfeffermunze 

Flauer 

Gansekiel 

Hagedorn  Bliithe 

Welschkorn  Halmen 

Korn  Dramm 

Kolick 

Korn  Whisky 

bosen  Mund 

rothen  Herbstrosen 

Flohkraut 

Heidelbeeren 

Hollundersweige 

Wallwurzel 

stinkende  Schaafblumen 

Rassem 

Nieswurzel 

Wegebreitblatter 

Peitschenstiel 

Espenrinde 

Indianer  Feder 

Hiihnerkoth 


G37.  Gesundheits-/  Schatzkammer,/  oder/  Kurze,  deutliche 
und  richtige  Anweisung/  zur/Erhaltung  der  Gesundheit/  und 
Abwendung  mancher  Krankheiten;/  So  wie  auch/  Gute  und 
sichere  Mittel  zur  Wiederherstellung  der/  verloren  Gesundheit./ 
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Fiir  Deutsche  ganz  deutlich  und  faszlich  eingerichtet,  und/  densel- 
ben  zum  niitzlichen  Gebrauch  wohlmeinend/  anempfohlen  und 
gewidmet,  von/  Doctor  Henry  Heinen./*  Lancaster:/  Gedruckt 
fiir  den  Verfaszer,  von  Johann  Bar,/  1831./  16mo,  188  pp. 

Title,  with  copyright  notice  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Vorerinnerung, 
pp.  3-11;  Einleitung,  pp.  12-36;  (text),  pp.  37-114;  Inhalt,  pp. 
115-188. 

Copyright  to  Dr.  Henry  Heinen,  **  July  14,  1831.  The  author 
in  his  preface  states  that  the  book  is  written  in  non  technical  lan- 
guage for  the  German  farmer  and  ruralist.  A lengthy  preface 
as  well  as  introduction  gives  his  ideas  on  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
headings,  listing  various  illnesses,  giving  their  symptoms,  causes, 
and  treatment,  with  remedies;  illnesses  common  to  women  and 
children  are  grouped  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  book. 

The  author  was  quite  unfriendly  to  too  much  purging  and  blood 
letting,  although  he  thought  them  necessary  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  seem  to  be  sound  for 
their  time  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  the  usual  sympathy 
or  other  magical  formulae. 

In  many  cases  he  repeats  the  German  prescriptions  in  the 
English  langnage  in  order  to  help  the  patient  get  the  correct  in- 
gredients at  the  apothecary  shop.  Dr.  Stoy’s  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog  is  found  on  page  112. 

G38.  41/  Bewahrte/  Recepte;/  fiir  Handwerke  und  Haus- 

vater./  Erste  Auflage./  (wood  cut).  Millgrove,  gedruckt  von/ 
Samuel  und  Salomon  Siegfrieds;  1834./  G4mo.  32  pp. 

Wrappers,  Title,  1 leaf;  (text),  pp.  3-30;  Register,  pp  31-32. 

Printed  at  Millgrove  “two  miles  from  Nazareth”  in  Bushkill 
Township,  Northampton  County,  Title  is  repeated  on  the  front 
cover;  advertisement  of  the  publishers  on  back.*** 


• John  G.  Morris  in  Bibliotheca  Lutherans;  a Complete  List  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  all  tlie  Lutheran  Ministers  in  the  United  States  lists  a Gesundheltah 
Schatzkammer  by  H.  Heinen,  1840. 

•*  Rev.  A.  J.  Frezt  in  Brief  History  of  John  Valentine  Krats,  (Elkhart 
1892),  p.  196,  in  speaking  of  William  Heinen,  says  he  was  the  son  of  Doctor 
Heinen,  who  emigrated  from  Germany  and  married  Elizabeth  Etzler,  of  York 
County,  Pa,,  and  who  practiced  medicine  in  York  County  before  moving  to 
Milton,  Pa. 

Advertisement  of  the  Siegfried’s  on  the  back  of  cover  states  they  sell  vari- 
ous German  books,  “taufscheins,”  “haussegens,”  poems,  hymns,  etc. 
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Contains  forty-one  unnumbered  recipes  of  a miscellaneous 
character,  some  of  which  are  medical  and  at  least  five  of  which 
are  “sympathie”  remedies.  The  last  six  recipes  in  the  booklet  are 
for  cake  baking. 

G39.  Americanisches/  Noth-und  Hiilfs-Buchlein,/  Enthaltend/ 
Hausmittel  und  Recepts/  fiir/  Ailerley  Krankheiten  und  Zufalle 
an  Menschen  und  Vieh./  Hauptsachlch/  aus  dem  hinterlassenen 
Manuscripten  eines  zu  Seiner  Zeit  beriihmt  ge-/wesene,n  Arztes 
in  Virginia  gezogen./  Osnaburg,  Stark  County,  Ohio;/  Gedruckt 
und  zu  haben  bey  Henrich  Kurtz.  1837.  16mo.  (2),  57,  (3)  pp^ 

Copy  at  hand  in  marbled  boards,  with  pink  fly  leaves.  Title, 
1 leaf ; -Hausmittel  und  Recepte,  pp.  1-57;  Register,  3 pp. 

The  title  states  that  the  recipes  are  mainly  taken  from  the  be-, 
queathed  manuscript  of  an  eminent  physician  who  had  lived  in 
Virginia. 

The  book  contains  four  hundred  and  seventy  short  numbered 
recipes,  nearly  all  of  a medical  nature.  It  appears  to  be  a collec- 
tion of  recipes  gathered  together  from  many  sources;  the  majority 
are  true  folk  remedies.  Mention  in  some  of  them  is  made  of  Saur’s 
Calendar  of  1795,  of  Dr.  Christian  Friedrich  - Richter’s  “book” 
and  of  a source  called  the  “Samariter.” 

At  least  fifty  of  the  recipes  are  “sympathie”  and  three  of  them 
branch  remedies. 

G40.  Homoopathischer  Hausarzt./  Fur  die  deutschen  Biirger/ 
der/  Vereinigten  Staaten/  nach  den/  besten  vaterlandischen 
Werker  und  eignen/  Erfahrungen  bearbeitet/  von  C.  Hering, 
M.  D.,/  Professor  der  Homoop.  Akademie  in  Allentaun,  Pa./ 

/ / Allentaun  an  der  Lecha,/  zu  haben  bei  Jacob  Beh- 

lert./  1837./  Philadelphia,  gedruckt  bei  J.  G.  Wesselhoeft,/  No. 
9,  Bread  Strasze./  12mo.  viii,  352  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  sub  title,  1 leaf;  Inhalts,  pp.  v-viii;  (Preface), 
pp.  1-10;  (text),  pp.  11-344;  Nachweiser,  pp.  345-351;  (advertise- 
ment), p 352. 

The  book  is  a lengthy  treatise  on  the  various  diseases  of  man 
written  for  domestic  use;  the  remedies,  for  the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, are  the  author’s  standardized  numbered  homeopathic  ones 
to  be  obtained  in  small  flasks  at  various  places  in  Allentown, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  etc.  The  work  went  through 
seven  editions  in  America,  fourteen  in  Germany,  besides  various 
others  in  England,  France,  Spain,  etc. 
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The  author,  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  was  a physician  of  wide 
scientific  attainments  and  one  of  the  founders  of  homeopathy  in 
und/  Vorteffliche  Curen,/  fiir  Menschen  und  Vieh./  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  time  this  book  was  issued  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  ill-fated  Homeopathic  Academy  at  Allentown. 

G41.  Eine  Sammiung/  von/  Neuen  Recepten/  und/  Erprob- 
ten  Kuren/  fiir  Menschen  und  Thiere./  Von/  Paul  Bolmer./ 
Philadelphia,/  Gedruckt  fiir  den  Kaufer./  1938./  16mo.  33  pp. 

Wrappers.  Front  cover  contains  following;  Neue/  Recepte/ 
und/  VortrefFliche  Curen,/  fur  Menschen  und  Vieh./  Philadel- 
phia,/ Gedruckt  fiir  den  Kaiifer./  1838./ 

Title,  1 leaf;  An  der  Leser,  1 leaf;  Verzeichnisz,  pp.  7-9; 
Recepte  und  Curen,  pp  10-33. 

Contains  fifty-six  numbered  recipes,  the  last  of  which  is  er- 
roneously numbered  57.  It  is  a reprint  of  the  Paul  Bolmer  booklet 
with  the  “Deutschland,  1831”  (G36)  imprint. 

G42.  Eine  Sammlung/  von/  Neuen  Recepten/  und/  Erprob- 
ten  Kuren/  fiir/  Menschen  und  Thiere./  Von/  Paul  Bolmer./ 
Harrisburg,  Pa./  Gedruckt  fiir  den  Kaufer./  1842./  16mo.  33  pp. 

Wrappers.  The  front  cover  has  following  legend:  Neue/  Re- 
cepte/ und/  Vortreffliche  Curen,/  fiir/  Menschen  und  Vieh./ 
Harrisburg,  Pa./  Gedruckt  fiir  den  Kaufer./  1842./ 

Title,  1 leaf;  An  den  Leser,  1 leaf;  Verzeichnisz,  pp.  7-9;  Re- 
cepte und  Kuren,  pp.  10-33. 

A reprint  of  the  book  with  the  “Deutschland,  1831”  (G36) 

and  “Philadelphia,  1838”  (G41)  imprints. 

G43.  Der  kluge/  Land-Medicus/  und/  Haus-Apotheke,/ 
Oder/  getreuer  und  griindlicher  Unterricht  fiir  den/  Bauer  und 
Stadtmann,/  enthaltend/  die  allerbesten  Mitteln,  sowohl  fiir  die/ 
Menschen  als  fiir  das  Vieh,  besonders  fiir  die  Pferde,/  Nebst 
einem  groszen  Anhang  fiir/  Farberei,/  um  Tiirkisch-Roth,  Blau, 
Satin-Roth,  Patent-Griin,  und/  viele  andere  Farben  mehr  zu 
farben./  Erste  amerikanische  Auflage./  Herausgegeben  von/  L. 
W.  Weber,/  von  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvanien./  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa./  1846./  16mo.  259  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorbericht,  pp.  3-4;  Land  u.  Haus  Apotheke,  pp. 
5-122;  Krankheiten  der  Pferde,  pp.  123-170;  Vom  Rindvieh,  pp. 
171-189;  Schweinen,  pp.  190-191;  Schaafen,  pp.  191-194;  Farberei, 
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pp.  195-219;  Farbe — zu  machen,  pp.  220-238;  Dinte  zu  machen, 
pp.  239-240;  Verbeichnisz,  pp.  241-245;  Register,  pp.  247-259. 

The  items  are  numbered  and  the  main  text  containing  the  do- 
mestic recipes  for  man  count  to  190;  fifty-three  for  the  horse; 
four  for  hogs;  eleven  for  sheep;  thirty-seven  for  dyeing;  thirty- 
six  for  making  colors  and  seven  for  ink.  The  household  medical 
items  seem  to  be  a rearrangement  of  those  contained  in  Daniel 
Schmidt’s  book,  published  at  Carlisle  in  1826,  with  some  changes, 
and  many  additions.  The  preface  itself  is  partly  the  same  but 
the  horse,  cattle  and  dyeing  sections  seem  to  be  newly  added.  The 
names  of  local  physicians  are  attached  to  some  of  the  remedies  as, 
“Dr.  Stoy’s  Mutter  Dropfen,”  “Dr.  Bucher’s  Essens,”  “Dr.  Weber’s 
Magen  und  Krampff  Tinctur.” 

G44.  Praktische  Anwendung/  des/  Animalischen  oder  Thier- 
ischen/  Magnetismus,/  als/  Heilmittel  fiir  Nervenkrankheiten ; 
mit  allerley,/  niitzli-/  chen  Recepten  und  Krauter-  u.  Hausarznei- 
mittel./  Herausgegeben  und  bearbeitet  von/  D.  v.  Quenaudon,/ 
Der  Heilkunde  Doctor,  Professor  der  Krauterkunde  in/  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Begriinder  und  Arzt  des  Krauter-/  und  Badekur  Anstalt 
in  Windsor,  Berks  Caunty,  Premier  Lieutenant  der  Uhlanen 
Guarde  in  Phi-Zladelphia,  Staatsnotar  in  der  Stadt  Neu-York,/ 
Regimentskapellan  des  2ten  Regiments  Neu-/York  Artillerie, 
Oberst  des  Isten  Regiment/  Freiwillige  Waschington  Dragooner 
im/  Feldzug  gegen  die  Seminol  Indianer/  in  Florida,  Freibiirger 
der  Vereinig-/  ten  Staaten,  ordentliches  Mitglied/  mehreren  medi- 
zinischen,  theolo-/  gischen  und  naturwissenschaft-/  lichen  Gesell- 
schaften  in  A-/  merika  und  Europa./  Gedruckt  in  Berks  Caunty 
fiir  den  Ver-/  fasser,  im  Jahre  1846./  Preis  50  Cents./  24mo. 
84  pp. 

Title  with  copyright  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  flag  with  dedication  on 
reverse,  pp.  (3-4);  Einleitung,  pp.  5-6;  Erster  Theil,  pp.  7-62; 
Zweiter  Theil,  pp.  63.84. 

The  preface  is  dated  “Windsor  Medical  Establishment,  Dec. 
1845,”  and  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Carl  G.  Hermann, 
Reformed  Minister  at  Kutztown,  Pa.  The  first  part  is  taken  up 
with  a dissertation  on  animal  magnetism,  its  use  by  Dr.  Quenaudon 
in  curing  certain  ailments,  and  descriptions  of  various  cases  he 
claims  to  have  cured  both  in  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania;  he 
mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  patients.  The  second  part  has 
twenty-four  herb  recipes  for  various  ailments,  of  which  seven  are 
for  animals.  In  one  of  the  latter  the  cure  is  accomplished  by 
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passes  with  the  hand  to  allay  pain.  There  is,  however,  no  indica- 
tion anywhere  in  the  book  of  an  attempt  to  use  “words”  in  connec- 
tion with  this  method  and  just  what  relationship  it  had  with  the 
ancient  branch  is  an  open  question.  On  one  of  the  last  pages  in  the 
book  is  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Quenaudon’s  Blood  Purifying  Pills 
and  of  his  herb  and  mineral  bath  establishment  in  Windsor  Town- 
ship. On  page  74  he  says  he  has  had  seventeen  years  medical  prac- 
tice in  America;  the  list  of  official  connections  given  on  the  title 
page  show  him  to  have  been  a man  of  wide  activities  and  accom- 
plishments. 

G45.  The/  Poor  Man’s  Friend,/  Containing  the  Infallible 
Cure/  for  the  Black  Tongue,/  with  its/  Causes  and  Symptoms:/ 
also,/  the  only  Remedy  known  to  prevent  the/  Contagion  from 
attacking  those  in/  charge  of  the  Patient,  with/  the  Treatments 
for  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,/  and/  a Collection  of/  Fifty  Valu- 
able Remedies/  for  Various  Diseases./  Compiled  from  the  Ger- 
man by/  W.  E.  Richter,  M.  D./  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania./ 
Printed  at  the  “News  Office,”  Hagerstown,  Md./  1847./  16mo. 
96  pp. 

Title  with  copyright  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  preface^  pp.  iii-iv;  rec- 
ommendations, pp.  v-xi;  introduction,  pp.  12-24;  remedy,  pp.  25-50; 
measles,  pp.  51-66;  scarlet  fever,  pp.  67-76;  recipes,  pp.  76-96. 

Copyright,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  W.  E.  Richter, 
M.  D.,  in  1847.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  claims  that  the  col- 
lection of  remedies  and  recipes  contains  “some  of  the  best  prepara- 
tions which  have  been  used  in  Germany  by  celebrated  physicians 
and  which  have  been  secret  for  many  years.”  Many  testimonials 
as  to  Dr.  Richter’s  success  in  treating  the  “black  tongue”  in  Bed- 
ford County  are  given.  The  main  text  is  a lengthy  treatise  on  this 
disease  and  on  measles  and  scarlet  fever  WTitten  for  public  con- 
sumption. At  the  end  are  about  fifty  general  medical  recipes  of 
which  several  contain  definite  leanings  toward  “sympathie”  treat- 
ments. 

G46.  Dr.  Brunet’s/  Universal-Heilmittel,/  fiir  die  Kur  von/ 
Cholera,  Unterleibsentziindung,  Husten,  Erkaltungen,  Schnup-/ 
fen,  Schwindsucht,  Croup,  Scharlachfieber,  Gallenfiieber,  oder/ 
Fieber  aller  Art,  Skrofeln  oder  Konigs-Uebel,  Geschwiire,  Hals-/ 
Entziindung,  Bronchitis,  Rothlauf,  Luftrohrenschwindsucht/ 
kalte-und  Wechselfieber  uc./  enthaltend/  eine  genaue  und  umfas- 
sende  Beschreibung  aller  Krankheiten./  General  Depot:/  No.  207 
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Sud  Zweite  Strasze,/  Philadelphia./  Philadelphia./  Gedruckt  bei 
L.  A.  Wollenweber,  Nr.  277  Nord  Dritte  Strasze./  1849./  16mo. 

16  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Ursachen  der  Krankheit,  pp.  3-16.  The  title  is 
repeated,  with  slight  differences,  on  the  front  page  of  wrapper. 

The  pamphlet  is  an  advertisement  for  Dr.  Brunet’s  “Universal 
Heilmittel,”  a patent  medicine  and  pretends  to  be  a treatise  of  all 
diseases  recommending  the  remedy  as  a universal  panacea. 

G47.  The/  American  Improved/  Family  Physician,/  or/  Home 
Doctor./  A Practical  Explanation/  of/  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
Surgery,  Midwifery  and/  Pharmacy,/  on/  Reformed  Principles./ 
by/  Doctor  Simon  M.  Landes,/  Proprietor  and  Physician  of  the 
Ephrata  Hydropathic/  Institution./  Lancaster:/  Independent 
Whig-Printer./  1853./  8vo.  343,  (1),  18  pp.,  frontispiece  engrav- 
ing. 


Half  morocco.  Frontispiece  “Ephrata  Hydropathic  Institute”; 
Title,  1 leaf;  Copyright  notice,  1 leaf;  Introduction,  pp.  3-11;  Part 
I,  pp.  12-109;  Part  II,  pp.  110-256;  Part  III,  pp.  257-294;  Part 
IV,  pp.  295-303;  Part  V,  pp.  304-343;  Advertisement,  pp.  344; 
Index,  pp.  1-18. 

Copyright,  eastern  district  Pennsylvania,  to  Dr.  S.  M.  Landes. 
The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts:  I Special  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, II  Surgery,  III  Midwifery,  IV  Dietetics  and  V Pharmacy. 
It  attempts  a scientific  classification  of  diseases  with  a treatment 
which  it  called  “Eclectic.”*  Dr.  Landes  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ephrata  Eclectic  Institute,  near  the  Ephrata  Mountain  Springs  in 
Lancaster  County.  The  treatment  there  given  and  recommended 
in  the  book  was  mainly  a hydropathic  one  supplemented  with  vari- 
ous herb  and  other  standard  remedies. 

G48.  Gunn’s/  Neuer  Haussarzt,/  oder/  Handruch  der  Gesund- 
heit./  Ein  vollstandiger  Leitfaden  fiir  Familien./  Mit  vielen 
werthvollen  Rathschlagen,  wie  Krankheit  zu  vermeiden  und  das 
Leben  zu  verlangen  is,/  und  einer  volksthiimlichen  Darstellung 
der  Ursachen  und  Symptome,  der  Behandlung/  und  Heilung  aller 
Krankheiten,  denen/  Manner,  Frauen  und  Kinder/  unterworfen 
sind./  Nebst  Angabe  der  einfachsten  und  bewahrtesten  Medika- 


• Tbe  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  in  the  United  States  embodies  the  principles 
propagated  by  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  of  New  York,  in  1826.  It  employed  remedies 
mainly  of  a vegetable  origin,  although  it  claimed  to  use  the  best  methods  of  all 
the  schools. 
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mente  und  einer  genauen  Beschrei-/bung  der  Eigenschaften  und 
der  Anwendung  mehrer  hundert  bekannter/  Heilkraftiger  Pflan- 
zen./  Von  John  C.  Gunn,  M.  D./  Sammt  nachtraglichen  Abhand- 
lungen  iiber/  Anatomie,  Physiologic,  Gesundheitslehre  und 
Krankenpflege,/  und  Andeutungen  iiber  die  beste  Art  der  Reini- 
gung/  und  Liiftung  von  Gebauden,  Schiffen  u.  s.  v/./  Nach  der 
siebenzigsten  Stereotyp-Auflage  des  Englischen  Originals/  fiir  das 
deutsche  Publikum  bearbeitet  von/  Dr.  C.  A.  Rodin,/  unter  Mit- 
wirkung  von/  Johann  Eggers./  Dieses  Buch  wird  nur  an  Sub- 
scribennten  vekauft./  Cincinnati./  Verlag  von  Moore,  Wilstach 
& Baldwin,/  25  West  Fourth  Street./  18G5./  8vo.  1038  pp.,  frontis- 
piece and  three  other  full  page  engravings. 

Bound  in  roan.  Title,  with  copyright  on  reverse,  1 leaf;'Vor- 
rede,  pp.  3-4;  Vorrede  des  Verfassers,  pp.  5-6;  (text),  pp.  7-682; 
Medizinische  Gewachskunde,  pp,  683-832;  Recepte,  pp.  833-880; 
Anhang,  pp.  881-1006;  Verzeichniss,  pp.  1007-1016;  Inhalts- ver- 
zeichniss,  pp.  1017-1038. 

Copyright  to  Dr.  Charles  Alfred  Rodin  in  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio  in  1865. 

Given  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  larger  and  better  known 
subscription  books  of  the  time  on  domestic  medicine  and  because 
this  German  edition  had  considerable  circulation  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  is  a translation  of  the  seventeenth  English  edition  of  Dr. 
John  G.  Gunn’s  New  Dcnnestic  Physician,  translated  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Rodin  and  Johann  Eggers. 

A very  lengthy  treatise  on  all  phases  of  domestic  medicine,  in- 
cluding a long  medical  flora  with  sixteen  pages  of  plant  illustra- 
tions and  a glossary  of  medical  terms. 

G49.  Six  Hundred/  Receipts,/  Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold,/ 
including/  Receipts  for  Cooking,  making  Preserves,/  Perfumery,/ 
Cordials,  Ice  Creams,  Inks,  Paints,  Dyes,  of  all/  Kinds,  Cider, 
Vinegar,  Wines,  Spirits,/  Whiskey,  Brandy,  Gin,  etc.,  and/how 
to  make  Imitations  of/  all  Kinds  of  Liquors./  Together  with 
Valuable  Gauging  Tables./  The  Collections,  Testing,  and  Improve- 
ments on  the  Receipts  extending  over/  a period  of  Thirty  Years./ 
By  John  Marquart,/  of  Lebanon,  Pa./  Philadelphia:/  The  Key- 
stone Publishing  Company,/  29,  31,  33  and  35  N.  10th  Street./ 
311.  pp. 
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Title  with  copyright  notice  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Index,  pp.  7-22; 
600  miscellaneous  valuable  Receipts,  pp.  23-266;  Gauging  simpli- 
fied, pp,  267-311. 

Copyright  to  John  E.  Potter  and  Company  in  1867.  This  edi- 
tion probably  somewhat  later. 

Here  included  because  it  contains  not  only  Doctor  Stoy’s  ^‘Cure 
for  the  Bite  of  a Mad  Dog,”  but  also  Dr.  Stoy’s  “Simple  Cure  for 
Worms,”  his  “Mortification  powder  to  prevent  Lockjaw”  and  his 
“Celebrated  Mother  Drops.” 

G49a.  Valuable  Family  Recipes./  By  Rosanna  Miller,  of  Dun- 
cannon,  Perry  County,  Pa./ 

Large  folio  broadside  (measures  23.3  x 15.3),  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet.  (Ca.  1860-1880.) 

Contains  several  hundred  recipes  arranged  under  various  head- 
ings: “Coloring,”  “Wine,”  “Perfumery,”  “Bees  and  Honey,” 
“Cures,”  “Remedies  from  the  Garden  Field  and  Woods,”  “Reme- 
dies for  Diseases  of  the  Horse,”  etc.  Many  of  them  are  household 
medical  remedies  and  one  or  two  are  “sympathie”  recipes.  Has  an 
abridged  form  of  “Stoi’s  Celebrated  Cure  for  Madness.” 

G49.  Lese  unde  Priife/Nahezu  Zweihundert/  Werthvolle  Re- 
zepte./  Den  kauf  dieses  kleinen  werthwollen  Buches/  wird  man 
niemals  gereuen.  Tausende/  sind  davon  verkauft./  Agenten 
uberall  verlangt./  Eingetragen,  in  Gemaszheit/  eines  Actes  des 
Congresses  in  Jahre  1882,  von/  Jacob  F.  Landis  bei  dem  Librar- 
ian des  Congresses  zu/  Wash.,  D.  C./  Herausgegeben  von/  Jacob 
F.  Landis,/  414  Walnut  Strasze,  Harrisburg,  Pa,/  24mo,  (2), 
37  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Backer  Abtheilung,  pp.  1-9;  Medizinische  Ab- 
theilung,  pp.  10-37.  Title  is  repeated  on  outside  front  cover. 

Contains  thirty-sixe  baking  and  134  household  medical  recipes, 
of  which  one,  on  page  fifteen  for  “Keuchhusten,”  is  a “sympathie” 
cure. 

G50.  Der  Selbstarzt,/  oder/  Doctor  und  Apotheker/  im  eige- 
nen  Hause./  Eine  zuverlassige/  Anweisung,  sich  vor  Krankheiten 
zu  schiitzen  und  durch/  Selbstbereitung  der  vorziiglichsten  IMittel 
von/  ihnen  zu  befreien,  auch  bei  unheilbaren  und/  chronischen 
Krankheiten  sich  wenigstens/  moglichst  Erleichterung  zu  ver-/ 
schaffen./  Medizinisch  chirurgisches/  handbuch  fiir  das  Volk,/ 
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von/  Dr.  Emil  Querner./  Mit  erlauternden  Abbildungen./  Vierte 
Aufiage./  Ausgegeben  als  Pramie/  fur  die  Abonnenten  des 
Boten’V  von  Trexler  & Hartzell,/  Allentown,  Pa.,  1886./ 

Board  cover  with  sub  title.  Title  with  copyright  notice^  reverse, 
(2)  pp. ; text,  pp.  3-178;  Nachtrag,  pp.  179-186;  Receipts,  pp. 
187-192. 

The  copyright  is  to  Dr.  Emil  Querner  in  1864;  presumably  the 
first  edition  was  published  at  that  time. 

The  text  arrangement  is  an  alphabetical  one  by  diseases.  Ilus- 
trations. 


SUPPLEMENT* 

G51.  Fogel,  Edwin  Miller.  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans.  American  Germanica  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1915.  8vs.  (1),  iv,  (2)  387  pp. 

G52.  Hoffman,  W.  J.  Folk  Medicine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ^ 
Vol.  XXVI  (1889),  pp.  329-352. 

G53.  Hoffman,  W.  J.  Folk-lore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  Vol.  I,  pp.  125-135;  Vol.  II, 
pp.  23-35. 

G54.  Owens,  J.  G.  Folk  Lore  from  the  Buffalo  Valley,  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Joumial  of  American  Folk-lore,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
115-128. 

G55.  White,  Emma  G.  Folk  Medicine  Among  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  Journal  of  Apiemcan  Folk-lore,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
78-80. 

G56.  Grumbine,  Dr.  E.  Folk-lore  and  Superstitious  Beliefs  of 
Lebanon  County.  Published  by  the  Lebanon  County  His- 
torical Soviety,  as  of  No.  9,  of  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  254-294. 


* The  five  supplementary  books  and  brochures  listed  above  all  contain  im- 
portant material  bearing  on  our  subject,  and  since  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  them  numerous  times,  we  have  given  them  numbers  so  that  we  can  refer 
to  them  in  our  text  in  the  briefest  possible  manner. 


THE  CALENDAR  MAKER* 


“I  prophesy  true  time  and  tide, 

On  astronom’cal  ground; 

My  book  it  sells  both  far  and  wide 
'Til  no  more  can  be  found. 

“The  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  sun, 

True  to  time  and  hours  call. 

Of  that  which  on  the  moon  doth  run 
As  on  the  earth’s  round  ball. 

“This  is  the  true  book  of  the  world, 

For  hot  and  temp’rate  lands; 

’Till  it’s  worn,  its  edges  curl’d; 

The  Farmers  Cal’nder  stands.” 

— Carl  Frederick  Egelmann. 
ALMANACS 

The  almanacs  published  for  circulation  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  are  nearly  all  printed  in  small  4to  (so  called  German 
style)  in  contrast  to  the  small  8vo,  the  usual  form  of  the  almanacs 
printed  in  the  English  language.  This  4to  size  was  retained  locally 
even  after  English  had  in  great  measure  superseded  German  as 
the  language  for  print. 

The  front  cover  generally  consists  of  a large  allegorical  or 
emblematical  wood  cut  scene  designed  to  symbolize  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  etc.  Quite  often  the  picture  holds  (usually 
in  the  upper  centre)  a figure  of  Mercury,  Phoebus,  or  Fame,  etc.; 
sometimes  the  figure  carried  a trumpet  or  a scroll  containing  a 
short  legend.  The  same  design  was  often  used  for  many  years 
or  as  long  as  the  almanac  was  issued.  A few  carry  the  full  title 
page  on  the  outer  cover  but  usually  there  is  only  a short  sub-title 
and  date,  and  perhaps  an  imprint;  the  full  title  follows  on  the 
next  (inner)  leaf.  The  back  cover  usually  has  either  the  “short 
almanac”  (Kurzgefasztes  Calender),  the  “large  multiplication 
table”  (das  Ein-mal-Eins) , or  directions  for  cupping  and  bleed- 
ing. 


•Translation  from  Carl  Frederick  Egelman  in  Der  Neue  Amerikaniache 
Landwirtschafts  Calender  (Reading.  Pa.,  18741. 
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The  oldest  printed  German  calendar  was  issued  in  1439  from 
wood  blocks  in  large  folio.  Various  others  printed  from  movable 
type  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century.  Yearly 
almanacs  first  appeared  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  followed  in  the 
Seventeenth  with  those  containing  astronomical  and  meterological 
data.  Farmer's  almanacs,  the  real  ancestors  of  our  Pennsylvania 
German  calendar,  began  to  appear  about  1700. 

The  earliest  known  German  calendar  printed  in  this  country  is 
Der  Teusche  Pilgrim,  published  by  Andrew  Bradford  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  years  1731,  1732  and  1733.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
about  this  early  almanac.  The  first  one  printed  with  German  type, 
and  the  first  with  any  considerable  circulation,  was  Christopher 
Sauer’s  Hoch-Deutsche  Americanische  Calender,  which  began  with 
the  year  1738,  and  continued  yearly,  under  various  publishers,  for 
almost  a century.  For  several  decades  it  remained  the  most  im- 
portant, although  nearly  all  other  German  publishers  in  this 
country  tried  their  hands  at  calendar  making  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. About  ten  different  ones  were  being  issued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  this  number  was  increased  as 
more  of  the  inland  town  printers  took  up  their  publication.  When 
the  English  language  began  to  supersede  the  German,  almanacs 
appeared  in  the  English  language,  but  the  size  of  the  calendars 
and  arrangements  of  the  standing  contents  remained  much  the 
same. 

The  usual  contents  are  monthly  tables  of  astronomical,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  astrological,  date,  signs  showing  the  time  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  eclipses,  phases  and 
aspects  of  the  planets,  time  of  the  tides,  weather  forecasts,  tables 
of  the  value  of  different  currencies,  lists  of  roads  and  distances, 
schedules  of  court  sessions,  chronological  lists  of  historical  events 
and  happenings,  and  a hundred  and  one  other  different  items  for 
practical  use  in  everyday  life.  There  also  were  standing  astrological 
directions  for  blood  letting  and  cupping  and  more  or  less  numerous 
household  recipes,  including  home  remedies  for  man  and  beast. 
The  more  changeable  literary  contents  were  commonly  made  up 
of  various  historical,  political,  moral,  and  humorous  essays,  tales 
and  anecdotes,  short  homilies,  an  occasional  bit  of  verse. 

An  explanation  of  the  standing  monthly  calendar  is  given  in 
the  Neiter  verhesserter  Calender,  1839,  by  Carl  F.  Egelmann. 
Practically  the  same  is  given  by  W.  R.  Ibach,  who  succeeded  Egel- 
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mann  as  a calculator,  in  The  Reading  Eagle  Almanac  (English) 
in  1893.  An  abridgement  of  Ibach’s  account  follows: 

“Explanation  of  the  Almanac. 

“The  first  column  contains  the  days  of  the  week. 

“The  second  column  contains  the  remarkable  days. 

“The  third  column  shows  the  hours  and  minutes  when  the 
moon  crosses  the  meridian  each  day. 

“The  fourth  column  shows  the  hours  and  minutes  when  the 
moon  rises  and  sets,  namely,  the  setting  from  New  Moon  to 
Full  Moon,  and  the  rising  from  Full  Moon  to  New  Moon. 

“The  fifth  column  shows  the  passage  of  the  Moon  through 
the  Zodiac.  This  column  shows  first  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  in 
which  the  Moon  is  or  enters  on  the  day  indicated,  the  outer 
row  of  figures  indicating  the  degrees  of  the  sign  in  which  the 
Moon  is  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

“The  sixth  column  contains  various  remarkable  aspects, 
such  as  the  Sun’s  movement  through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  when  he  enters  each  sign.  The  Dragon  Head  (Moon’s 
ascending  node)  denotes  that  at  the  time  indicated  the  Moon 
in  ascending  crosses  the  path  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Dragon  Tail 
(Moon’s  descending  node)  that  the  Moon  crosses  the  Sun’s 
path  in  descending.  The  Moon  passes  through  all  the  12  signs 
of  the  zodiac  every  month,  and  Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with 
any  of  the  Planets  is  also  noted  in  the  6th  column.  The  rising 
and  setting  of  the  principal  Planets  and  of  some  of  the  fixed 
Stars  are  also  given  in  the  6th  column. 

“The  7th  column  marked  Sun  Slow  or  Sun  Fast  contains 
for  each  day  the  number  of  minutes  a well-regulated  clock 
deviates  from  the  Sun. 

“The  8th  and  9th  columns  show  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  Sun  for  the  40th  degree  North  Latitude. 

“The  10th  or  last  column  contains  the  date  of  the  Old  Style. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  explanation  is  so  plain  that  all 
may  understand  what  the  ten  columns  of  the  Almanac  con- 
tain. 

— W.  R.  Ibach,  Calculator.” 

A very  lengthy  and  complete  “Treatise  on  the  Calendar”  begins 
in  Cist’s  Amerikanischer  Stadt  und  Land  Calender,  Philadelphia, 
1804,  where  it  comprises  nearly  all  the  reading  matter  space.  It 
was  to  have  been  continued,  probably  was  so  in  the  1805  issue, 
but  we  have  not  seen  the  latter  number.  Starting  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  almanac  and  calendar  it  gives  an  elaborate  his- 
torical and  practical  account  of  calendars  and  calendar  making  in 
all  its  phases. 
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Cleim  and  Morton  (A7)  in  1808,  give  a short  article  on  their 
ideas  of  calendar  publication  in  general  and  on  weather  prophecy 
in  particular,  Ebner  (A2)  in  1823,  has  an  article  “On  the  Reckon- 
ing of  Time  and  on  the  Calendar.’’  Carl  Egelmann,  writing  for 
Ritter’s  Readinger  Calender  (A30)  in  1832,  gives  a rather  lengthy 
treatise  on  astronomy  in  connection  with  calendar  making. 

Much  of  the  standing  and  quite  a little  of  the  variable,  so  called 
astronomical,  data  in  the  calendars  are  based  on  pure  astrological 
calculations,  and  seek  to  designate  the  most  propitious  time  for 
transacting  business,  changing  residence,  travelling,  courting  or 
wedding,  planting  field  and  garden,  mowing  and  reaping,  hunting 
and  fishing,  wood  chopping,  building,  hair  cutting,  nail  cutting, 
bleeding,  cupping  and  purging,  and  a multitude  of  other  matters. 
Such  calculations  were  also  used  to  prophesy  the  future  prospects 
and  health  of  a child  and  its  reactions  to  medical  treatment.  We 
shall,  later  on,  give  a more  detailed  account  of  such  use. 

The  weather  predictions  were  not  haphazard  guesses,  but  en- 
tirely based  on  these  astrological  calculations.  Possibly  a good 
idea  of  the  importance  and  faith  in  such  weather  prophecies  can 
be  had  from  an  article  by  Carl  F.  Egelmann  in  his  Verhesserte 
Calender  (A32)  in  1839: 

“To  the  buyer  of  this  Calendar. 

“I  have  found  through  experience  that  the  weather,  which 
I have  observed  for  over  twenty  years,  can  be  determined 
with  certainty  before  hand  just  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  if  all  causes  are  known.  Everything  has  its  causes. 
The  Creator  of  nature  has  determined  the  limits  of  all  things 
and  through  nature’s  law^s  wisely  regulated  and  laid  them 
down  before  the  eyes  of  men;  has  also  given  men  understand- 
ing to  investigate  the  causes  of  each  occurrences.  Now,  as 
nothing  here  is  without  cause  so  the  weather  also  has  its 
causes  in  nature. 

“Already  for  a number  of  years  I have  made  known  before- 
hand the  weather  for  each  day  of  the  year  on  astronomical 
grounds  and  through  experience  generally  found  my  forecast 
correct;  and  I shall  contrive  to  seek  new  grounds,  so  that  I 
may  always  forecast  beforehand  better  and  more  accurately 
the  weather  for  each  day,  from  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  it  up  will  find  that  the 
weather,  as  given  for  each  day  in  the  calendar,  for  the  greater 
part  comes  to  pass.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  in  regard  to 
the  exactness  of  the  weather  for  each  day,  that  the  day  (which 
changes)  begins  and  ends  around  12  o’clock  at  night;  that 
the  weather  never  adjusts  itself  accordingly  and  never  or 
seldomly  at  such  time  as  the  day  changes,  since  the  hours  of 
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the  day  are  widely  different  throughout  the  world;  when  it 
is  here  stated  ‘rain  on  the  10th’  no  one  should  conclude  that 
the  meaning  is  that  it  will  start  to  rain  at  once  around  12 
o’clock  at  night  and  clear  up  as  soon  as  the  twenty-four  hours 
have  passed;  the  weather  w'hich  this  calendar  offers  is  taken 
from  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  influence 
on  our  earth,  and  is  given  for  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  United  States,  for  that  reason  the  hour  or  the  day 
can  not  here  be  exactly  determined;  a single  minute  alters 
the  data  for  the  day  and  when  a merchant  in  Philadephia 
with  a correct  clock  dates  a letter  11  o’clock  57  minutes  in  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  March,  then  the  time  by  a correct  clock 
in  New  York  is  already  the  first  of  April,  2 minutes  after  12 
in  the  morning.  Here,  in  a universal  calender  the  weather 
can  not  be  exactly  determined  according  to  the  time;  the 
weather’s  fall,  hovrever,  nearly  always  will  vary  for  the 
greater  part  from  a day  earlier  to  a day  later  in  our  latitude. 
Local  weather  such  as  thunder  showers,  sleet,  or  snow  storms, 
which  often  are  found  occurring  only  within  a limited  area 
have  certainly  also  their  causes,  and  are  set  in  motion  by  the 
elements  of  the  air  through  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  they  are,  however,  not  universal  and  the  action  is  only 
confined  to  a small  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth 
where  the  air  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  again  united  through 
such  an  operation  more  harmoniously  with  the  universal  air; 
to  determine  this  before  hand  requires  particular  investigation 
according  to  the  local  situation.  If  I,  through  my  observa- 
tions of  the  weather  for  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  in 
my  limited  situation  render  only  the  smallest  service,  I shall 
consider  myself  fortunate;  and  the  strong  demand  for  my 
calendar  reckonings  with  the  conjectural  weather  for  each 
day,  testifies  to  and  strengthens  my  courage  to  further  explore 
the  weather’s  causes.  I now  turn  over  this  calendar  to  the 
public  in  the  hope  that  through  my  weather  conjectures  and 
weather  information  I shall  be  further  useful  as  the  public’s 
true  servant. 

— Carl  Frederick  Egelmann.” 

Hutter’s  Lancaster  Calender  (A17)  for  1803  has  a very  in- 
teresting and  extensive  list  of  weather  lore  in  an  article  entitled: 
“Universal  Rules  for  Sure  Preliminary  Knowledge  of  the  Weather 
through  the  Showings  of  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  the  Winds,  the  Air, 
and  from  various  Wet  or  Dry  Atmospheric  Phenomena.”  Ritter’s 
Reading er  Calender  (A30)  for  1886  has  a classified  and  quite 
lengrthy  list  of  “Proverbs  and  Sayings  that  relate  to  the  Weather,” 
and  in  1900  has  a short  collection  of  weather  signs  in  verse. 

The  source  of  some  of  the  astrological  material  found  in  our 
almanacs  is  found  in  the  Centenai'y  Calendar  C*Der  HundeHjdh- 
rige  Calendei'"') , which  is  said  to  have  been  first  published  in  Ger- 
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many  by  Albert  Knanes  about  1700.  Others  followed,  usually  at 
fifty  year  intervals.  We  find  that  one  was  published  in  Baltimore 
by  Samuel  Saur  in  1799  and  again  in  1803,  one  at  Harrisburg  by 
Cleim  and  Wiestling  in  1811,  and  one  in  1849  at  Harrisburg  by 
Heilman  and  Winebrenner.  The  latter  also  published  an  English 
one  dated  1850.  The  main  text  gives  the  “weather,  fertility  and 
sterility  of  every  year,  month  and  day,  according  to  the  qualities 
of  the  seven  planets.”  Collateral  astrological  material  was  added 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  publisher.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
none  of  the  American  issues  had  an  extensive  circulation,  but  the 
influence  of  these  Centenary  Almanacs,  both  the  European  Ger- 
man, and  to  a lesser  degree,  possibly  the  above  mentioned  Ameri- 
con  issues,  is  very  strong  on  the  contents  of  practically  all  of 
our  yearly  almanacs.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  after  1800; 
occasionally  issues  give  quite  a few  extracts  from  the  Centenary, 
indeed  at  least  two  of  them,  Hitter’s  Reading  (A30)  beginning 
1815  and  Baer’s  Lancaster  (A16)  beginning  1830,  have  regular 
yearly  extracts  from  the  Centenary  Calendar. 

Although  the  contents  of  the  American  almanacs  came  largely 
from  German  sources,  some  local  material  crept  in  almost  from 
the  beginning.  The  two  Christopher  Sauers,  in  particular,  printed, 
and  probably  wrote,  quite  a little  relating  to  local  conditions  and 
affairs.  As  time  went  on  much  Americana  and  many  local  articles 
began  to  appear;  political  discussions,  descriptions  of  various  out 
of  the  way  places  and  events,  biographies  of  our  noted  men,  ac- 
counts of  historical  events,  including  many  Indian  and  pioneer 
tales  and  anecdotes  and  accounts  of  life  in  the  far  West.  Many 
issues  of  the  later  years  carry  some  prose  and  verse  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  dialect.  The  greater  number  of  items  were 
gathered  from  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  and  books,  but 
occasionally  a little  original  matter  was  included.  Since  the 
calendars  were  intended  for  popular  consumption,  they  contained 
much  that  was  curious  and  wonderful.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  they  also  contained  much  high  grade  information.  In 
this  respect  they  were  superior  to  many  of  the  contemporaneous 
folk  calendars  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  which  featured  much 
that  was  merely  fantastic,  weird,  and  unbelievable.  Perhaps  the 
general  tone  was  set  by  Christopher  Sauer  who  sought  to  print 
only  material  of  high  value  in  his  Hoch  Deutsche  almanac. 

Many  of  the  almanacs  contain  crude  and  curious  wood  cuts 
(later  cheap  process  engravings)  illustrating  the  various  articles. 
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Often  these  pictures  were  more  original  than  the  articles  them- 
selves; they  are  not  known  to  have  previously  appeared  elsewhere 
Some  of  them  are  signed  and  many  of  the  early  ones  at  least  are 
by  local  engravers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  at  hand  for  the  identification  of 
the  authors  of  the  astronomical  calculations  for  the  Sauer  and 
some  of  the  other  early  almanacs.  Bailey’s  “Lancaster”  calendar 
mentions  Gottlieb  Himmelswunderer  (1777)  and  Gottlieb  Himmels- 
Bewunderer  (1778),  both  of  which  are  probable  pseudonyms. 
Anthony  Sharp  (1776,  1785-89),  Isaac  Briggs  (1783),  and  David 
Rittenhouse  (1779-82)  made  some  for  this  almanac.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Rittenhouse  made  the  calculations  for  some  of  the 
other  calendars  of  that  period.  Beginning  with  the  year  1823,  and 
ending  with  1862,  Carl  Friedrich  Egelmann  of  Penn’s  Mount  near 
Reading  was  responsible  for  the  calculations  of  the  Germantown, 
Hagerstown,  Reading,  the  two  Lancaster,  and  indeed  practically 
all  the  German  calendars  published  in  that  period.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lawrence  I.  Ibach  (1863-1886)  and  Will  R.  Ibach  (1893- 
1900)  of  Newmanstown. 

The  almanacs  occupied  a unique  place  in  the  every  day  life  of 
our  people.  They  were  little  encyclopedias  of  practical  knowledge, 
little  household  vade  mecums.  They  had  a wide  circulation,  and 
although  the  amount  of  reading  matter  possessed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  has  in  general  been  underestimated,  the  calen- 
dar was  always  indispensable  and  was  present  in  homes  in  which 
little  other  reading  matter  was  to  be  found.  It  was  used,  read, 
and  reread,  and  then,  usually,  carefully  preserved. 

Beginning  with  the  Saur  almanic  the  principal  ones  had  a 
wide  circulation. 

The  bibliography  here  presented  does  not  pretend  to  be  a com- 
plete list  of  Pennsylvania  German  almanacs.  It  includes  only 
those  that  ran  for  a number  of  years,  that  were  popular  and  had 
a wide  local  circulation  and  those  having  particular  matter  per- 
taining to  the  present  subject.  Those  that  appeared  and  vanished 
in  a year  or  two,  or  those  of  longer  duration  that  do  not  contain 
household  medical  recipes  and  cures  are  not  included.  As  far 
as  the  list  goes,  however,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  some  biblio- 
graphical details  and  notes  covering  the  time  and  length  of  pub- 
lication, names  of  publishers,  the  general  appearance,  etc.,  and 
more  particularly  have  added  notes  as  a guide  to  the  present  and 
future  study  of  their  home  remedies.  The  amount  of  such  materia’ 
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is  so  great  that  a complete  digest  of  the  orthodox  material  extends 
beyond  our  present  purpose.  We  have,  however,  carefully  exam- 
ined over  two  thousand  early  almanacs  for  medical  recipes  pre- 
tending to  get  their  power  from  mystic  sources,  and  for  medical 
curiosities  and  superstitions.  Contrary  to  expectations  only  one 
branch  formula,  a remnant  of  the  ancient  word  incantations,  was 
found;  and  strange  to  say  this  occurs  not  in  an  issue  of  the  early 
years  but  in  Ritter’s  Reading  almanac  for  1884,  being  one,  of 
rather  dubious  relationship,  to  ban  enemies.  On  the  other  hand, 
quite  a few  “sympathie”  remedies  are  found,  usually  in  Eighteenth 
Century  issues,  but,  occasionally,  in  those  of  the  first  few  decades 
of  the  Nineteenth.  Reversions  to  archaic  occult  cures  and  formulae 
are  found  throughout  in  numerous  recipes  giving  directions  to  use 
remedies  in  certain  quarters  of  the  moon,  to  take  at  intervals  of 
three  hours,  three  daySj  or  some  other  mystic  number  of  times  or 
ways,  and  there  are  also  any  number  of  curious  and  at  times  re- 
pulsive remedies.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  great  majority  of 
recipes  impart  a high  grade  of  medical  knowledge  for  their  time, 
and  are  probably  among  the  best  current  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion and  the  percentage  of  material  that  we  now  regard  as  super- 
stitions is  no  greater  than  that  generally  found  elsewhere  at  that 
time. 

Practically  all  of  these  almanacs  contain  a page  or  half  page  of 
standing  directions  for  bleeding,  cupping  and  purging,  with  a 
central  wood  cut  figure  of  man  and  the  signs  of  the  twelve  con- 
stellations pointing  to  certain  parts  of  his  anatomy  and  showing 
the  domination  of  the  zodiac  over  them.  Besides  these  general  di- 
rections, the  running  calendar  designates  by  signs  the  value  of 
particular  days  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

The  almanacs  were  particularly  strong  on  birth,  health  and 
other  prognostics,  and  published  lists,  series  of  predictions,  some 
in  verse,  from  time  to  time,  Cist’s  Americanische  Stadt  und  Land 
Calender  published  a series  of  birth  month  prognostics  nearly 
every  year  beginning  with  1835.  Ritter’s  Readinger  had  them 
yearly  from  1831  on.  The  latter  almanac  also  included  every  year, 
beginning  with  1843,  the  same  series  of  lengthy  rhymed  prognos- 
tics, for  male  and  female  children,  directly  following  the  monthly 
calendar  weather  prophecies. 

Nearly  all  the  almanacs  at  some  time  or  other  contained  short 
household  recipes,  the  larger  number  being  medical  remedies  for 
either  man,  or  beast,  or  both.  More  often  they  were  entirely 
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medicinal.  Sometimes  they  aie  scattered  throughout  the  reading 
matter  but  more  often  are  grouped  under  appropriate  titles  such 
as  “Arzney  Mittel,”  “Mittel,”  “Hiilfsmittel,”  “Recepte,”  etc.  They 
usually  fill  from  one  to  three  pages ; at  times,  however,  as  many  as 
five  or  six  pages  a year.  In  many  cases  these  collections  of  recipes 
were  a regular  offering  and  ran  yearly  as  long  as  the  almanac  was 
in  existence.  Besides  these  classified  recipes,  various  other  articles 
usually  of  greater  length  are  found  among  the  other  reading  mat- 
ter; material  on  general  health  and  hygiene,  accidents,  dangers, 
epidemics,  inoculation  for  smallpox,  monstrosities  of  birth,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  almanac  contributions  and  at  the 
time  one  of  the  most  popular,  was  the  serial  publications  (1762- 
1778)  by  Christopher  Saur  (Junior),  of  a small  herbal  Kleines 
Krduter  Buck.  He  added  an  index  to  the  last  number  and  a foot- 
note in  which  he  states  that  the  herbal  was  published,  “for  the 
benefit  of  neighbors  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  people  live 
far  from  a physician;  that  many  a patient  may  lose  his  life  before 
a doctor’s  help  can  be  obtained;  that  it  is  not  always  within  one’s 
means  to  meet  an  exorbitant  fee;  that  certain  physicians  are  some- 
times very  long  in  performing  a cure  and  that  an  apothecary  in 
preparing  medicines  often  substitutes  one  ingredient  for  another.” 
He  also  tells  us  that  his  material  was  taken  from  Dr.  Zwinger’s 
treatise.  Although  perhaps  not  so  well  known,  both  Bailey’s  Lan- 
caster (A14)  and  Miller’s  Philadelphia  (A28)  almanacs  for  some 
years  published  extracts  from  the  same  source. 

As  some  further  sources  of  these  recipes,  mention  is  made  and 
credit  given  at  different  times  and  dates  to,  “the  learned  sage  Dr. 
Tissot,”  to  “Dr.  Baumler,”  Becker’s  Noth  und  Hiilfs  Buchlein,  Von 
Echart’s  Expenrnental  Oeconomie,  Zink’s  Oeconomisches  Lexicon, 
Seiles’  Lesebuch,  Die  niitzliches  Haus  Apotheka,  and  Magazin  fur 
den  Landmann”  From  about  1820  on  an  occasional  recipe  is 
credited  to  a named  American  newspaper  source. 

Al.  Der  Neue  Alientauner  Calender.  Allentaun.  1820-1827. 

Carl  Ludwig  Hiitter,  1820;  George  Hanke,  1821-1824;  Carl  L. 
Hotter,  1825-1827.  No  later  dates  seen. 

Title  occupies  centre  of  cover,  each  corner  has  a small  wood 
cut  agricultural  view. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 
Nearly  all  issues  contain  a page  or  two  of  household  recipes  in- 
cluding medical  remedies. 
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1826  has  three  pages  of  advertisements:  “Dr.  Mellen’s  Husten- 
Tropfen,”  “La  Mott’s  Husten-Tropfen,”  “Indianischer  Specific,” 
and  “Balsam  de  Maltha.” 

A2.  Der  Neue  Pennsylvanische  Stadt-und  Land-Calender. 
Allentaun,  1823-1831. 

Heinrich  Ebner  und  Comp.,  1823-1830;  Heinrich  Ebner,  1831. 

Title  occupies  entire  front  cover. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 
Each  number  appears  to  have  a full  page  of  household  remedies 
for  man  and  beast,  under  various  headings.  Recipes  for  1826, 
1827,  and  1828  are  particularly  curious  and  are  almost  all  of 
“sympathie”  character.  The  page  usually  concludes  with  the 
legend  “Gott  aber,  helfe  zu  alien!” 

1823  has  an  article,  “On  the  Reckoning  of  Time  and  the  Cal- 
endar.” 

1825  has  in  verse,  “Prophecy  out  of  the  Stars  and  Planets  for 
Every  Month  for  Young  Married  People  and  those  Seeking  Mar- 
riage.” 

1827  contains,  “Picture  and  Short  Description  of  an  Amphibian 
Monster  that  appeared  During  a Great  Storm  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  at  ‘User  von  Viterval’  near  by  ‘Cette’  in  Provence, 
which  Devoured,  Killed  and  Wounded  many  People.”  The  article 
is  accompanied  by  a half  page  wood  cut  of  the  animal. 

A3.  Schaffer  und  Maund’s  Americanischer  Stadt  und  Land 
Calender.  Baltimore.  Schaffer  und  Maund.  1817-1821. 

Der  Amerikanische-Teutsche  Hausfreund  und  Baltimorer  Cal- 
ender. Baltimore.  Johann  T.  Hanzsche.  1822-43. 

Pictorial  wood  cut  cover;  on  the  earlier  issues  signed  “F. 
Reiche.”  Harbor  view  with  several  large  ships  in  the  foreground; 
City  of  Philadelphia  (?)  in  distance.  This  is  the  same  wood  cut 
cover  in  use  before  this  date  in  Der  V ereinigten  Staaten  Calender 
published  by  Geyer  in  Philadelphia.  Upper  half  has  sun,  clouds 
and  sub-title  in  an  oval,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  and  upheld  by 
a winged  figure  at  each  side. 

Usually  has  a half  page  containing  astrological  directions  for 
bleeding  and  cupping.  Some  of  the  earlier  numbers  have  house- 
hold remedies,  but  recipes  of  this  character  are  somewhat  scarce 
in  later  issues. 
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1839  has  full  page  rhymed,  “Old  German  Health  Regulations 
for  every  Month.” 

A4.  Der  Volksfreund  und  Baltimorer  Calender.  Baltimore. 
1817. 

Schaffer  und  Maund’s  Calender.  Baltimore.  1818. 

Der  Volksfreund  und  Baltimorer  Calender.  Baltimore.  1819. 

Der  Volksfreund  und  Baltimore  Calender.  Baltimore.  1820-21. 

All  published  by  Schaffer  und  Maund. 

The  first  issue  (1817)  has  a pictorial  wood  cut  cover;  harbor 
view  with  ship  and  row  boat  at  left;  warehouse  with  dock  at 
right;  city  in  the  distance;  floating  Mercury  above  in  clouds  with 
legend,  “Unabhangigkeit,”  The  later  numbers  have  a view  of 
substantially  the  same  description  but  entirely  re-engraved  with 
many  minor  changes  and  better  workmanship. 

A half  page  of  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

1817  contains  a few  medical  remedies  for  man;  1818  a few  for 
cattle. 

1819  has  a “Short  description  of  the  Great  Sea-Snake  that  was 
frequently  seen  in  Gloucester  Bay  in  the  Month  of  August  1817,” 
with  a full  page  wood  cut  of  the  monster. 

A5.  Neuer  Hausvirthschafts  Calender.  Carlisle.  Fried- 
erich  Sanno.  1809-1813. 

Large  wood  cut  of  arms  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  front  cover,  with  “Der  Neue  Carlisler 
Calender,  1810”  above,  and  imprint  beneath. 

The  two  numbers  examined  (1810  and  1812)  have  each  a page 
of  “Haus  mittel.” 

A6.  Der  Neue  Chambersburger  Stadt  und  Land  Calender. 
Chambersburg.  Johann  Herschberger.  1810-1815. 

Pictorial  wood  cut  front  cover  signed,  “N.  Henkel,  Sc.”  Two 
large  female  figures,  supporting  shield  with  coat  of  arms  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  between  them;  village  (Chambersburg?) 
in  distance;  sun  and  clouds,  with  eagle  and  shield  above.  Legend 
above  reads,  “Neuer  Chambersburger  Calender,  fiir  das  Jahr 
1811.”  In  later  issues  the  legend  reads,  “Chambersburger  Calen- 
der Furs  Jahr  18 — .”  Back  cover  had  a full  page  wood  cut  male 
figure  with  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  reference  letters  referring  to 
the  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping  on  a former 
page. 
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One  or  two  numbers  contain  “Recepte  und  Mitteln.” 

A7.  Der  Neue  Hoch  Deutsche  Americanische  Calender.  Chest- 
nut Hill.  1791-1794. 

Der  Neue  Hoch  Deutsche  Americanische  Calender.  Philadel- 
phia. 1795. 

Der  Neue  Hoch  Deutsche  Americanische  Calender.  Baltimore. 
1796-1812  (?). 

Samuel  Saur,  1791-1808;  Cleim  und  Morton,  1808;  Christian 
Cleim,  1809-1810;  Magill  und  Cleim,  1811;  Christian  Cleim, 
1812  (?). 

The  1792  issue  has  a pictorial  wood  cut  cover  showing  printing 
shop  interior  with  printing  press,  printers  at  work  setting  type, 
making  up  forms,  etc.;  above  is  a flying  Mercury  with  sheet  of 
paper  with  following  legend,  ‘'Was  ich  jetzt  nicht  offenbar,  bring 
ich  der  das  nachste  Jahr.”  Date  in  upper  right  corner  and 
“Samuel  Saurs  Calender”  at  bottom  of  page. 

The  1794  issue  has  a pictorial  wood  cut  cover  with  town  view’ 
(City  of  Philadelphia  ?),  with  clouds,  sun,  moon,  stars  and  small 
figure  of  Mercury  above.  Several  of  the  buildings  in  the  view 
are  designated  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  presumed  a description 
of  the  view  was  previously  published.  A small  scroll  in  the 
clouds  contains  the  legend,  “Viel  leichter  ist  das  Gliick  zu  finden, 
als  zu  behalten  und  zu  binden.”  Underneath  is  a sub  title  “Samuel 
Saurs  Calender,  auf  das  Jahr  1794.”  This  cover  was  continued  in 
later  numbers  with  some  minor  changes  from  time  to  time. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 
Quite  a few  numbers  contain  medical  and  other  household  recipes, 
under  various  headings,  occasionally  running  to  two  and  three 
pages  an  issue. 

1791  has  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

1795  has  a large  folding  page  with  symbolical  wood  cuts  with 
the  following  title,  “A  Representation  of  Events  Covering  the 
Church  of  God  and  the  World,  Arranged  in  Emblematical  Figures 
According  to  a Measuring  Rod  of  Time,  Containing  4800  Years 
from  about  52  years  before  the  Deluge  until  within  300  Years 
of  the  time  when  Man  was  Awaiting  Light,  Liberty  and  Peace 
throughout  the  Entire  World.”  It  consists  of  two  long  narrow 
wood  cut  strips,  the  upper  depicting  foregone  periods  of  time, 
the  lower,  the  biblical  monster  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
With  considerable  explanatory  text. 
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1795  also  has  an  article,  “The  Speech  of  Miss  Polly  Becker 
before  the  Court  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  New  England, 
where  she  was  Summoned  to  Sentence  because  she  had  for  the 
Fifth  Time  Born  an  Illegitimate  Child.” 

1796  contains  a large  folding  broadside  (opening  to  12,5  x 16 
inches),  a series  of  symbolical  wood  cut  pictures,  signed  “F. 
Reiche,”  with  connecting  explanatory  printed  matter  scattered 
throughout  the  sheet.  The  title  is:  “A  New  Chart  and  Visual 
Representation  of  the  Narrow  Gate  and  the  Narrow  Path  that 
Leads  to  Everlasting  Life  and  of  the  Wide  Gate  and  the  Broad 
Way  that  Leads  to  Destruction,” 

1808.  contains  a notice,  “to  the  public,”  by  the  new  publishers, 
Cleim  & Morton,  giving  their  ideas  on  almanac  publishing  in  gen- 
eral and  weather  prophecies  in  particular. 

A8.  Der  Hoch  deutsche  Nordamericanische  Calender,  Easton. 
Heinrich  Held.  1825. 

Title  occupies  entire  front  cover. 

Two  pages  of  recipes,  including  a full  page  account  of  “Stoy’s 
Mittel  fiir  die  Hydrophobia.” 

A9,  Der  Northampton  Bauern  Calender.  Easton.  1819-1827. 

Christian  J.  Hiitter  und  Sohn,  1819,  1820;  Christian  J.  Hutter, 
1821;  Heinrich  und  Wilhelm  Hutter,  1823-1827. 

Pictorial  emblematical  wood  cut  front  cover,  with  title  occupy- 
ing large  label  in  centre;  female  figure  on  globe,  with  wheel  of 
industry  beneath;  Father  Time  above;  ship  at  sea  at  left;  farm 
land  with  plow  at  right. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping  in 
each  number.  All  of  the  early  numbers  contain  certain  household 
medical  recipes  under  the  caption,  “Einige  bewahrte  Recepte.” 
Nearly  all  later  numbers  have  the  same  under  different  headings. 

The  1826  issue  has  three  pages  of  advertisements  for  “Dr. 
Miller’s  Husten-Tropfen,”  “Balsam  de  Maltha,”  etc. 

AlO.  Americanischer  Calender.  Ephrata.  1796-1799. 

Americanischer  Calender.  York.  1799. 

Americanischer  Calender.  Harrisburg.  1802. 

Solomon  Mayer,  Ephrata,  1796,  York,  1799;  Benjamin  Mayer, 
Ephrata,  1797-99,  Harrisburg,  1802. 
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Title  page  of  the  1796  issue  is  on  front  cover  with  large  wood 
cut  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  signed,  “A. 
Witwer,  Sc.”  The  title  page  for  1798  has  a wood  cut  with  signs 
of  the  zodiac;  1799  and  1802  have  large  wood  cut  eagle  within 
wreath. 

1799  has  “Auserlese  Recepte  fiir  Pferde,”  including  several 
“sympathie”  remedies. 

1802  has  two  pages  household  remedies  under  “Hulfsmittel.” 

All.  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender.  German- 
town. 1739-1778;  1788-1814;  1820-1833. 

Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calendar.  Philadelphia. 
1779-1782;  (1783-1784  ?);  1815-1819. 

Christoph  Saur,  1739-1758;  Christoph  Saur  (II),  1759-1777; 
Christopher  (Christopher  III)  Saur  Jun.  und  Peter  Saur,  1778; 
Johann  Dunlap,  1779-1782  (1783-1884  ?)  ; Leibert  und  Billmeyer, 
1785-1787;  Michael  Billmeyer,  1788-1814;  G.  u.  D.  Billmeyer,  1815- 
1819;  Michael  Billmeyer,  1820-1833. 

Pictorial  cover  a landing  scene  (port  of  Philadelphia?)  with 
rainbow,  sun,  moon  and  stars  and  the  god  Mercury  above,  repre- 
senting trade  and  commerce.  Mercury  carries  a ribbon,  blank  in 
many  of  the  earliest  issues,  but  later  holding  various  legends, 
“Krieg  u.  Kriegs  Geschrey,”  “Kiimmerliche  Zeiten,”  “Hoffnung 
besserer  Zeiten,”  “Streit  hat  seiner  Zeit,”  and  “Friede  hat  seine 
Zeit.”  These  legends  apparently  did  not  run  entirely  consecutively 
in  Saur’s  time  but  were  used  somewhat  interchangeably;  the 
“Hoffnung  besserer  Zeiten,”  used  several  times  by  Saur,  became 
the  permanent  one  offered  by  Billmeyer  (1785-1833). 

John  Dunlap  bought  the  type  and  cuts  for  the  Saur  Almanac 
at  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  Saur  effects  in  1778  and  is  supposed 
to  have  issued  the  almanac  from  1779  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1784,  bat  no  copies  for  the  years  1783  and  1784  have  been  located. 
Dunlap  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  almanac  to  Peter  Leibert  and 
his  son-in-law  Michael  Billmeyer  in  1784. 

Beginning  with  1823  the  astronomical  calculations  were  by  Carl 
Friederich  Egelmann. 

The  Saur  almanacs  often  contain  domestic  and  medical  recipes 
under  special  headings  such  as,  “Etiiche  gute  Recepte,”  “Bewahrte 
Recepte,”  or,  “Bewahrte  Arzney-Mittel,”  occasionally  extending  to 
five  or  six  pages.  The  elder  Saur  also  ran  serially,  from  1752  to 
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1757  inclusive,  an  original  discussion  of  local  matters  of  interest 
to  the  farmer  and  agriculturist  in  the  shape  of  a “Dialogue  be- 
tween an  Immigrant  and  an  Inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania."  Phe- 
sumably  this  discussion  of  politics,  philosophy,  religion  and  news 
of  general  and  particular  interest  designed  to  be  of  practical  use 
to  the  readers  was  written  by  Saur  himself.  Usually  the  dialogue 
contains  some  remarks  on  health  and  gives  various  medical 
remedies.  The  second  Christopher  continued  these  dialogues  for 
a couple  of  years  in  1758  and  1759  under  the  heading,  “Dialogue 
between  Christian  and  Albertus.” 

The  Saur  issues  for  1762  to  1778  contain  the  continued 
“Kurzefasztes  Krauterbuch,"  a herbal  which  appears  to  have  been 
quite  popular,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  occasional  sep- 
arate copies  are  found  sewed  or  bound  together  from  parts  taken 
from  the  almanac.  An  index  was  added  in  1778  and  a foot  note 
telling  us  the  purpose  in  publishing  the  same  and  also  that  the 
material  was  taken  from  Zv/inger.  Although  the  majority  of  the 
plants  mentioned  are  European  species,  many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  introduced  into  this  country  and  cultivated  in  the  herb 
gardens  for  medicinal  and  other  uses. 

Hints  as  to  the  source  of  some  of  the  regular  -medical  recipes 
published  are  found  in  the  heading  for  the  remedies  in  1766, 
“Einige  nutzliche  Genasz-Mittel,  aus  Doct.  Baumler’s  Mitleidigen 
Artzt,”  and  in  1773,  “Some  Proven  Receipts  for  Man  and  Beast" 
out  of  the  Book  named  Die  Niltzlichen  Haus-Apothek.  Seiden- 
sticker*  tells  us  that  some  of  the  recipes  published  in  Saur’s  news- 
papers were  perhaps  obtained  from  Dr.  De  Benneville. 

Since  both  Christopher  Saur  Senior  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name  were  apothecaries,  herbalists,  and  surgeons  of  sorts,  the 
recipes  and  discussions  on  various  health  subjects,  intended  for 
the  reader  who  did  not  have  ready  access  to  other  writings  on  the 
subject  or  to  a physician,  give  a good  idea  of  the  popular  treat- 
ment and  remedies  of  the  time.  Although  the  recipes  are  prob- 
ably quite  as  orthodox  as  any  published  elsewhere  at  this  period, 
quite  a few  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  curious  and  show  decided 
tendencies  to  “sympathie"  medicine. 

Dunlap,  as  well  as  Billmeyer,  quite  often  had  a page  or  two 
of  recipes  under  special  headings  such  as,  “Recepte,"  “Hiilfsmit- 


• Oswald  Seidensticker.  Bilder  aus  der  Dentsch-pennsylvanischer  Geschiete 
(New  York,  1885),  p.  154. 
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tel,”  etc.  All  issues  have  the  usual  full  page  astrological  direc- 
tions for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

1749  and  1750  have  each  an  article  on  “Health  and  Sickness.” 

1755  has  a lengthy  discussion  of  astrology,  bleeding,  etc.,  in- 
cluded in  the  “Dialogue  between  an  Immigrant  and  an  Inhabitant 
of  Pennsylvania.” 

1773  under  “Godly  Wonders  of  Our  Time”  has  a story  of  a 
minister's  widow  who  through  instructions  from  a dream  sold  well 
water,  performing  many  cures  for  eye  troubles. 

1789  an  article:  “Extraordinary  Occurrence  of  a Basilisk  (in 
Poland).” 

1793  has  a curious  short  account  of  “A.  Miscarriage,  oi*  De- 
scription of  a Negro-lad  without  Arms,  named  Prince,  who  belongs 
to  the  woman  Alexander  of  Elktown,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.” 

1803  has  the  Kettering  Recipe  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

1803  has  an  article  on  “Kiih-Pocken,”  a short  treatise  on  the 
inoculation  treatment  for  small-pox. 

1819  has  an  interesting  recipe  for  hyprophobia,  with  a small 
wood  cut  illustration.  Also  a full  page  wood  cut  showing  a 
farmer  presenting  a “remarkable”  prescription  to  a druggist,  with 
short  text. 

1820  presents  an  account  of  the  use  of  Gauchheil  (red  chick- 
weed)  as  a cure  for  poisonous  bites. 

1821  has  an  interesting  article  on  “Tollwurm  Schneiden,”  the 
cutting  out  of  the  so  called  rabies  worm  found  beneath  the  tongue 
of  the  dog;  referring  to  cases  in  South  Carolina,  etc. 

A12.  Der  Neue  Nord-Americanische  Stadt  und  Land  Calender. 
Hagerstown,  Md.  1797-1815. 

Der  Volksfreund  und  Hagerstauner  Calender.  Hagerstown, 
Md.  1816-1872. 

Johann  Gruber,  1797-1814;  J.  Gruber  und  D.  May,  1815-1831; 
Johann  Gruber,  1832-1866;  T.  G.  Robertson,  1867-1872. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  a copy  for  the  year  1797  and 
neither  Seidensticker  nor  Evans  lists  the  almanac  for  that  year. 
Since,  hovrever,  the  1798  issue  is  designated  as  “printed  for  the 
second  time”  it  is  presumed  there  was  one  printed  for  the  year 
1797. 
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Sub  title  on  front  cover  reads,  “Der  Volksfreund  und  Hager- 
stauner  Calender”;  in  1S24,  “Der  Hagerstauner  Calender,”  Pic- 
torial emblematical  cover  with  wood  cut  signed,  “J.  F.  Reiche  fee. 
Phi.”  Farm  scene  with  river  and  shipping  at  right,  town  in 
background;  globe  with  female  figure  above. 

Beginning  with  1823  the  astronomical  calculations  are  by  Carl 
F.  Egelmann, 

Practically  all  issues  contain  at  least  a few  medical  recipes, 
an  occasional  one  a page  or  two  of  the  same  under  the  caption, 
“Hulfsmittel,”  or  “Recepte,”  etc.  A full  page  of  astrological  in- 
structions for  bleeding  and  cupping  runs  at  least  to  1854. 

1805,  1808  and  1809  have  addresses  to  the  reader  by  “Der  alte 
Volksfreund.” 

1817  and  1822  have  recipes  for  the  bite  of  mad  dogs;  the  latter 
is  the  “Dr.  Stoy”  remedy. 

A13.  Der  Allerneueste  Nord-Americanische  Calender.  Lan- 
caster. Matthias  Batgis.  1777-79. 

Der  Allerneuste,  Verbesserte-und  Zwerlassige  Americanische 
Reichs-Staats-Kriegs-Siegs-und  Geschichts-Calender.  Frederich- 
Stadt,  Maryland.  Matthies  Bartgis.  1780. 

Verbesserte  Hoch-Deutsche  Americanische  Land  und  Staats- 
Calender.  Frederich-Stadt.  Matthias  Bartgis.  1785-1807. 

The  front  cover  of  the  1780  calender  has  a crude  wood  cut 
representing  the  “limping  messenger”  before  a comfortable  look- 
ing couple.  Over  him  floats  a ring  with  the  inscription,  “Der 
hinkende  Bot,”  and  on  the  top  of  the  page  there  is  a sub  title, 
Maryldndeschen  Kalender  auf  der  Jahr  1780.” 

The  front  cover  to  the  Verbesserte  Calender  1785  has  the 
sub  title  in  a large  central  label  with  various  wood  cut  figures  at 
sides  and  top  and  imprint  beneath. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 
Many  of  the  later  issues  have  considerable  space  devoted  to  medi- 
cal recipes  for  man  and  beast. 

A14.  Der  Gantz  Neue  Verbesserte  Nord-Americanischer  Cal- 
ender. Lancaster.  1776-1789. 

Der  Gantz  Neue  Verbesserte  Nord-Americanische  Calender. 
Philadelphia.  1781. 
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Francis  Bailey,  Lancaster,  1776-1786,  Philadelphia,  1781; 
Jacob  Bailey,  Lancaster,  1789.• **  Since  the  1786  number  is  marked 
“zum  elftenmal  herausbegeben”  and  the  1789  “zum  dreyzehnten- 
mal  herausgegeben”  it  is  probable  that  no  calendar  was  issued 
in  either  1787  or  1788.  Both  the  Philadelphia  1781  and  the  Lan- 
caster 1789  have  been  heretofore  unrecorded. 

Pictorial  emblematical  wood  cut  cover.  Large  male  figure  with 
open  book  in  hand  followed  by  Indian  woman  in  lower  right,  with 
ship  and  boat  in  middle  distance,  probably  representing  discovery 
and  exploration;  horseman  with  open  book  at  lower  center;  stone 
ruin  at  left;  hill  with  Indian  wigwams  on  it  and  village  at  base, 
in  distance;  clouds,  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  angel  with  trumpet 
in  one  hand  and  medallion  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  other 
above.  The  cone  of  light  proceeding  from  trumpet  contains  vari- 
ous legends.  That  for  1778  reads,  ^‘Trubsal,”  that  for  1779  reads, 
“Des  Landes  Vater,”  said  to  be  the  earliest  known  designation  of 
Washington  as  the  “Father  of  his  Country”;  1781  reads,  “Kim- 
merliche  Zeiten”;  that  for  1785,  “Friede.”  Seidensticker  says  the 
plate  for  the  cover  was  the  same  as  that  made  by  Armbuster  und 
Franklin  for  their  German  almanac.  Full  page  wood  cut  portrait 
of  Maurice  of  Orange  on  back  cover. 

Astronomical  data  by  Anthony  Sharp,  1776;  Gottlieb  Himmels- 
wunderer,  1777;  Gottlieb  Himmels-Bewunderer,  1778;  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  1779-1782;  Isaac  Briggs,  1783;  Anthony  Sharp,  1785-89. 

Each  issue  has  either  a full  or  half  page  of  astrological  direc- 
tions for  bleeding,  cupping  and  doctoring.  An  occasional  issue  con- 
tains household  and  medical  recipes  and  quite  a few  contain 
lengthy  extracts  from  an  old  herbal  (Zwinger’s  Krduterbiich) . 

A15.  Der  Neue  Gemeiniitzige  Landwirthschafts  Calender. 
Lancaster.  1788-1809. 

Gemeinniitzlge  Landwirthschafts  Calender.  Lancaster.  1810- 
1833. 

First  issue  for  the  year  1788  published  by  Steimer,  Albrecht 
und  Lahn;  Albrecht  und  Lahn,  1789-1790;  Johann  Albrecht  und 
Comp.,  1791-1801;  Johann  Albrecht,  1802-1807;  Georg,  u.  Peter 
Albrecht,  1808-1809;  Anton  Albrecht,  1810-1820;  William  Al- 
brecht, 1821-1833. 


• F.  R.  Diffenderfer,  Ea»!y  German  Printers  of  Lancaster  (Papers  Lane.  Co. 

Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  VIII),  says  Francis  Bailey  issued  this  almanac  1776-1783  and 
Jacob  Bailey  1783-1787. 
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Sub-title  on  cover  reads,  “Neuer  Lancastercher  Calender” 
(1788-1810);  “Lancastercher  Calender  Fiir — (1811-1820); 
Albrecht^s  Lancastercher  Calender  — — 1821;  “Lancaster  Kal- 

ender  Auf  d.  Jahr  ”,  (1822-1823);  no  legend  on  cover  after 

1823. 

The  pictorial  cover  remains  the  same  throughout;  an  explana- 
tion of  its  purpose  is  given  on  the  back  of  the  cover  in  the  first 
two  issues.  The  view  is  an  agricultural  one,  with  a farmer  plow- 
ing in  the  foreground,  cattle  and  barn  to  the  right,  the  city  of 
Lancaster  in  the  distance.  Allegorical  figures  at  each  corner; 
those  above  being  Agriculture  crowned  with  ears  of  grain  and 
Fame  wdth  a trumpet;  those  below,  two  genii,  one  with  a' spade 
searching  for  fertile  soil,  the  other  representing  the  harvest. 
Above  all,  in  the  middle,  is  Phoebus  the  sun,  giving  light  and 
warmth. 

The  majority  of  the  issues  contain  various  domestic  recipes, 
including  medical  ones  for  man  and  beast  under  the  titles, 
“Hulf  u.  Hausrnittel,”  “Hausmittel,”  “Recepte  fiir  Menschen,” 
“Arzneymittel,”  “Recepte  v.  Vieh,”  etc.,  etc.  All  contain  the  full 
page  of  astrological  instructions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

The  1794  issue  has  a lengthy  list  of  “Significations  of  moles 
on  various  parts  of  the  body.” 

1800  has  an  article,  “On  the  four  complexions  of  men.” 

1802  has  “Prognostications  on  the  different  birth  months.” 

1803  and  1804  have  the  “Ketterling”  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

1832  has  a different  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

Medical  advertisements  include:  Jacob  Albrecht’s  for  “Balsam 
de  Malta”  and  “Dr.  Swieten’s  Pills”  in  1792  and  “Columbian 
Syrup”  in  1830. 

The  astronomical  calculations,  beginning  with  1823,  are  by 
Carl  F.  Egelmann. 

A16.  Neuer  Gemeinnutziger  Pennsylvanischer  Calender. 
Lancaster.  1830-1900. 

Johann  Bah,  1830-1854;  Johann  Bar  und  Sohnen,  1855-1859; 
Johann  Bar’s  Sohnen,  18G0-1900. 

Title  is  on  front  cover  with  wood  cut  “coat  of  arms  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,”  signed  by  F.  Gilbert. 
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Nearly  all  issues  contain  medical  recipes  under  headings  such 
as  “Mittel/’  “Recepte,”  “Gemeinniitziges,”  “Allerlei  Wissen- 
werthes,”  etc.  The  page  of  astrological  instructions  for  bleeding 
and  cupping  is  in  every  issue. 

1815,  1833,  1875  and  1883  have  cures  for  hydrophobia;  the 
1833  is  the  “Dr.  Stoy”  remedy. 

1833  has  an  article,  “Der  Sympathie  Viehdoktor.” 

For  many  years  (1830-1900)  the  almanac  carried,  “Auszug 
aus  dem  100  jahrige  Calender.” 

The  astrological  calculations  for  1841-1861  are  by  Carl 
F.  Egelmann;  1862,  Carl  Egelmann’s  widow;  1863-1886,  Lawrence 
I.  Ibach;  1887-1893,  1895-1900,  Will  R.  Ibach;  1894,  L.  J.  Heat- 
w'ole. 

A17.  Der  neue  allgemeine  niitzliche  Volks-Calender.  Lan- 
caster. Christian  Jacob  Hiitter.  1801-1803. 

The  first  issue  (1801)  has  title  page  occupying  the  entire 
front  cover;  the  1803  has  an  emblematical  pictorial  wood  cut 
cover,  the  description  of  which  can  be  found  on  the  last  page  of 
the  almanac,  “Columbia  with  the  American  Eagle  is  seen  reclin- 
ing at  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  with  a shattered  crown, 
scepter,  sword,  chains,  etc.  (symbolical  of  tyranny)  at  her  feet, 
and  pointing  sorrowfully  at  a monument  to  our  “unforgettable 
Washington,  w'hich  latter  stands  on  the  other  side  of  a brook  un- 
der a weeping  willow;  in  the  back  ground  shines  the  rising  sun 
on  the  temple  of  freedom  dispelling  the  fog  which  has  veiled  it 
in  darkness.” 

The  usual  astrological  table  for  bleeding  is  at  hand.  Each 
issue  has  a page  or  two  of  household  recipes,  including  medical 
remedies. 

1803  has  “Universal  Rules  to  a sure  preliminary  Knowledge 
of  the  Weather  through  the  Exhibits  on  the  Moon,  in  the  Sun, 
in  the  Winds,  in  the  Air,  in  Various  Wet  or  Dry  Appearances  of 
the  Atmosphere.” 

A18.  Am.ericanischer  Haus-und  Wirthschafts-Calender.  Phila- 
delphia. 1780-1790;  1793-1797. 

Steiner  und  Cist,  1780-1781;  Melchior  Steiner,  1782-90;  Carl 
Cist,  1782-83;  Steiner  und  Kammerer,  1793-1797. 

After  dissolving  partnership  in  1781,  Steiner  and  Cist  pub- 
lished almanacs  each  in  his  own  name,  which  at  first  had  the  same 
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title  and  nearly  the  same  contents.  According  to  Seidensticker, 
Steiner  did  not  issue  any  for  1791  and  1792. 

The  title  occupies  nearly  the  entire  front  cover  and  has  a wood 
cut  border  with  various  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  military  em- 
blems. 

All  issues  have  the  full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding 
and  cupping.  Occasional  numbers  have  household  remedies,  and 
beginning  with  1781,  and  running  through  several  numbers,  is  an 
“Elementary  Description  and  Cure  for  Illnesses  of  the  Farmer” 
taken  from  Tissot. 

1783  has  a short  advertisement  of  Geo.  Lehman,  Apothecary, 
Philadelphia. 

1786  has  “How  Man  may  know  if  one  has  been  Bitten  by  a 
Mad  Dog.” 

A19.  Americanische  Stadt  und  Land  Calender.  Philadelphia. 
1784-1863. 

Carl  Cist,  1784-1805;  Carl  Cist’s  Wittwe,  1806-07;  Conrad 
Zentler,  1808-1849 ;Ch.  G.  Sauer,  1850-1855;  Sauer  und  Barnes, 
1856-63. 

Title  on  front  cover,  surrounded  by  various  pictorial  em- 
blems representing  commerce,  agriculture,  etc.  Beginning  with 
1850  the  calendar  has  a separate  title  page,  although  retaining 
substantially  the  same  cover.  In  1857  the  front  cover  sub  title 
is  within  arabesque  type  border  with  small  vignette  spread  eagle 
with  shield,  etc.,  and  a note  at  the  bottom  tells  us  that  the 
“earlier  title  (cover)  of  this  calendar  was  destroyed  by  fire.” 

The  usual  full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and 
cupping. 

From  1835  on  nearly  all  issues  carry  the  “Prognostik”  for 
children  born  in  difi’erent  months. 

An  occasional  number  contains  household  remedies.  Quite 
a few  of  the  earliest  numbers  contain  remedies  for  cattle;  the  issue 
for  1798  runs  to  the  extent  of  five  pages. 

In  1797,  underneath  the  recipe  for  “red  cow  milk”  and  be- 
neath another  recipe,  are  references  to  the  sources  from  which 
remedies  were  taken,  viz.,  Herr  von  Eckart’s  Experimentat- 
Oeconomie,  Zink’s  Oeconomischeyi  Lexicon,  Seiles’  Lesebuch,  and 
the  second  volume  of  Magazine  fiir  den  Landrtiann. 
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Be^nning  \vith  the  1784  issue  there  is  a lengthy  continued 
“Treatise  on  the  True  Remedies  of  a Learned  Sage,”  taken  from 
Tissot. 

1784  contains  “New  Calender  Practice  for  the  following  100 
Years  from  1784  to  1884,  out  of  a French  Manuscript  of  the  late 
Michael  Nostrodamus.” 

1793  has  a two  page  article  on  “Witchcraft,  Sorcery,  Poisoning, 
also  on  Dragons,  the  Will-o-the-Wisp  and  Falling  Stars,”  with 
curious  small  wood  cut  illustrations. 

1794  contains  an  article  on  “Time  and  the  Calendar.” 

1797  has  a quarter  page  advertisement  of  Frederick  Heim- 
berger,  German  apothecary,  chemist  and  druggist,  Philadelphia. 

1804  (and  1805?)  contains  a lengthy  treatise  on  the  calendar 
in  all  its  aspects. 

1811  has  a short  article,  “Of  Astrology  or  Meaning  of  the 
Stars.” 

1816  has  a full  page  wood  cut,  “Der  Pest  Doctor,”  with  short 
text. 

1813  and  1843  have  the  same  article  on  “Zauberey”  (witch- 
craft) with  curious  wood  cut  illustration. 

1824  a lengthy  article  on  “Die  Walpurgisnacht”  with  full  page 
wood  cut  illustration. 

1834  has  a lengthy  article,  “Der  Freyschiitz,”  with  full  page 
wood  cut  illustration. 

A20.  Der  Hoch-Deutsche  Germantaun  Calender.  Philadelphia. 
Wm.  W.  Walker.  1837-44. 

Front  cover  is  an  adaptation  of  the  one  on  the  old  Saur  and 
Billmeyer  “Hoch-Deutsche  Americanische  Calender.” 

Astronomical  calculations  by  Carl  F.  Egelmann. 

Nearly  all  issues  have  quite  a few  household  recipes  under 
caption,  “Niitzliches,”  or  “Niitzliches  Allerlei.” 

A21.  Neu-Eingerichteter  Americanischer  Geschichts-Cal- 
ender.  Philadelphia.  1748-58. 

Neu-Eingerichteter  Americanischer  Geschichts-und-Haus  Cal- 
ender. Philadelphia.  1759-68. 

Gotthard  Armbruster,  1748-49;  Benjamin  Franklin  und  Job. 
Boehm,  1750-51;  Benjamin  Franklin,  1752-53;  Anton  Armbruster, 
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1754;  Benjamin  Franklin  und  Anton  Armbruster,  1755-58;  A. 
Armbruster,  1759;  Teutsche  Buchdruckery  (P.  Miller  u.  Comp.), 
1760-62;  A.  Armbruster  und  N.  Hasselbach,  1763;  Anton  Arm- 
bruster, 1764-68. 

A22.  Neuer  Calender  fur  die  Bauren  und  Handworker.  Phila- 
delphia. 1833-1857. 

Geo.  W.  Mentz  u.  Sohn,  1833-42;  Mentz  und  Rovoudt,  1843-49; 
Wilhelm  G.  Mentz,  1850-52. 

Front  cover  with  various  emblematical  figures  representing 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  sub  title,  “Des 
Bauern  und  Handwerksmannes  Calender.” 

Astronomical  calculations  are  by  Carl  F.  Egelmann. 

Only  a few  issues  seem  to  contain  household  recipes  (1843', 
1844  and  1846). 

A23.  Neuer  Calender  fur  Nord-America.  Philadelphia. 
1836-1856. 

Geo.  W.  Mentz  u.  Sohn,  1836-42;  Mentz  u.  Rovoudt,  1843-49; 
Wilhelm  G.  Mentz,  1850-56. 

Front  cover  with  wood  cut  signed,  “H.  Hammann,  Easton, 
Pa.”;  harbor  view  with  dock  and  warehouse  at  lower  right,  ships 
and  boats,  and  City  of  Philadelphia  (?)  in  distance;  Mercury  in 
clouds  above  with  legend,  '‘Hoffnung  besserer  Zeiten.”  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  cover  illustration  on  Saur’s  Hoch  Deutsche 
Calender,  although  details  are  different. 

The  contents  appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Calender  fiir 
Baiiemi  und  Handwerker,  published  by  the  same  parties. 

A24.  Neuer  Hauswirtschafts  Calender.  Philadelphia.  Hen- 
rich  Schweitzer.  1799-1805. 

Neuer  Hauswarthschafts  Calender.  Lebanon.  1808-1814. 

Jacob  Schnee,  Lebanon,  1808-1813;  Joseph  Schnee,  Lebanon, 
1814.  The  title  page  for  1808  says  that  the  calender  was  issued 
in  Philadelphia  seven  times  by  Henrich  Schweitzer  and  “now 
for  the  first  time  in  Lebanon  by  J.  Schnee.”  None  were  there- 
fore issued  in  1806  and  1807. 

Pictorial  emblematical  wood  cut  front  cover,  signed,  “F. 
Reiche,  fecit,  Ph.”  Cottage,  with  man  holding  boy  by  hand  and 
pointing  with  the  other  hand  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  rain- 
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bow;  farm  lands  with  man  plowing,  haymakers  and  cattle  and 
villages  in  background;  wTeath  enclosing  legend,  “Calender  Fiir 
das  Jahr  180—,”  in  upper  centre;  imprint  beneath  picture. 

The  1814  issue  has  additional  sub  title,  “Der  neue  Gemein- 
niitzige  Lebanon  Calender,”  at  the  top. 

All  issues  have  the  usual  full  page  astrological  directions 
for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

1799  has  a short  account  of  the  yellow  fever. 

1801  has  a four  page  treatise  on  “Witchcraft,  Sorcery,  Poison- 
ing, also  on  Dragons,  the  Will-o’-the-Wisp,  and  Falling  Stars.” 

1809  has  four  pages  of  instructions  for  man’s  use  in  time  if 
danger  from  accidents  and  “unnatural”  deaths,  taken  from 
Becker’s  Noth  und  Hiilfs  Biichlein. 

The  later  numbers  practically  all  have  one  or  two  pages  of 
household  and  medical  remedies  for  man  and  beast. 

A25.  Neuer  Hauswirthschafts  - Calender.  Philadelphia. 
1810  (?)-1815. 

Two  numbers  have  been  seen.  1813,  printed  by  Jacob  Meyer, 
with  imprint  of  Johnson  und  Warner  on  cover,  and  T815,  “printed 
for  Johnson  and  Warner”  on  both  title  and  cover.  The  1813  title 
states  it  is  the  fourth,  and  the  1815  the  fifth  issue. 

Both  numbers  at  hand  contain  quite  a few  household  remedies. 

The  astrological  blood  letting  and  cupping  page  contains  the 
“little  bloodletting  table”  objected  to  by  Saur  in  his  Almanac  for 
1755. 

A26,  Der  Neueste,  Verbessert-und  Zuverlaszige  American- 
ische  Calender.  Philadelphia.  Henrich  Miller.  1763-78. 

Neugestellte  Verbesserte-und  Zuverlaszige  Americanische 
Staats-Calender.  Philadelphia.  Henrich  Miller.  1779. 

Der  Neugestellte  und  Verbesserte  Americanische  Staats-Cal- 
ender. Philadelphia.  Henrich  Miller.  1780. 

Pictorial  wood  cut  front  cover  with  view  of  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Sub  title,  “Philadelphische  Calender  auf  das  Jahr  17 — ” 
and  imprint  beneath  wood  cut  in  the  earlies  numbers;  later  the 
sub  title  is  above  and  imprint  beneath. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding,  cupping  and 
doctering. 
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Nearly  all  issues  have  one  or  two  pages  of  household  recipes  in- 
cluding medical  remedies.  Many  contain  lengthy  extracts  from 
Zwinger’s  German  Herbal  (“Krauter-buch”),  under  the  title 
“Kraft  und  Wirkung  verschiedener  heilsamen  Krauter.” 

1767  has  a rhymed  herb  recipe  for  the  eyes. 

1768  has  the  advertisement  of  Johann  Dietrich  Metzner, 
Apothecary  and  chemist,  Philadelphia. 

A27.  Der  Recept-Calendar  und  Familien-Wegweiser.  Phila- 
delphia. King  und  Baird.  1854-1865. 

The  almanac  is  found  with  various  local  imprints  to  suit  cus- 
tomers. The  entire  almanac  is  taken  up  with  household  recipes, 
many  of  them  of  a medical  nature.  The  contents  for  the  years 
1854  to  1858  are  all  the  same,  as  are  also  those  for  1859  to  1865, 
inclusive. 

Each  number  has  the  page  of  “Prognostik,”  with  wood  cut, 
giving  birth  month  prophecies. 

A28.  Der  Vereinigten  Staaten  Calender.  Philadelphia.  1798- 
1812. 

H.  Kammerer  Jr.  und  Comp.,  1798;  J.  R.  Kammerer  und 
Comp.,  1799;  Joseph  R.  Kammerer  und  C.  Helmboldt,  Jr.,  1800; 
Helm.bold  und  Geyer,  1801-1804;  Johann  Geyer,  1805-12. 

A continuation  of  Steiner  and  Kammerer’s  Haus  und  Wirt- 
schafts  Calender. 

Pictorial  w^ood  cut  front  cover.  Harbor  view  with  several 
large  ships  in  the  foreground;  view  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (?) 
in  distance.  Upper  half  has  sun,  clouds,  and  title  in  oval  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle  and  upheld  by  a winged  figure  at  each  side. 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

A29.  Der  Gemeiniizige  Americanische  Calender.  Reading. 
1801-1803;  1805-1806. 

Jacob  Schneider  und  Comp.,  1801-1802;  Schneider  und  Ritter, 
1803;  Johann  Ritter  und  Comp.,  1805-1806. 

No  copy  for  the  year  1804  has  been  located,  and,  since  the  1803 
is  marked  “printed  for  the  third  time”  and  the  1805  “printed  for 
the  fourth  time,”  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  issued  for  that 
year. 
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The  sub  title  on  front  cover  is,  “Neuer  Readinger  Calender 

aufs  Jahr  (1801-1803);  “Neuer  Readinger  Calender  auf 

das  Jahn  Christ!  (1805-1808). 

Pictorial  emblematical  cover  with  farm  scene;  farmer  plowing 
in  foreground;  rainbow  and  bird;  Fame  (?)  with  trumpet  at 
upper  right  and  Minerva  with  shield  and  book  at  upper  left;  all- 
seeing  eye  above. 

All  issues  have  the  full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleed- 
ing and  cupping.  Medical  recipes  are  found  in  the  years  1801 
and  1803. 

1803  has  the  lengthy  “Valentine  Kettering”  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog. 

A30.  Der  Naue  Americanische  Landwirthschafts  Calender 
Reading.  1806-1900. 

Johann  Ritter  und  Comp.,  1806-1824;  Johann  Ritter,  1825- 
1827;  Johann  Ritter  und  Comp.,  1828-1852;  Ritter  und  Comp., 
1853-1857;  Carl  Keszler,  1858-1864;  Ritter  und  Comp.,  1865-1875; 
Jesse  G.  Hawley,  1876-1900. 

The  sub  title  on  front  cover  reads,  “Der  Neue  Readinger 
Calender.”  Pictorial  emblematical  cover  with  wood  cut  signed, 
“W.  Schoner  fee.  Red.”  Farm  and  barn  yard  scene  with  a 
farmer  plowing  and  another  sowing  in  the  foreground,  house  and 
barn;  with  harbor,  lighthouse,  town,  etc.,  in  the  distance;  large 
spread  eagle  with  shield  above.  1884  has  an  article,  “Thoughts 
on  the  Reading  Calender’s  80th  Birthday,”  giving  a brief  history 
of  this  almanac. 

Astronomical  calculations  by  Carl  Friedrich  Egelmann,  “near 
Reading,”  from  1823  to  1862;  Lawrence  I.  Ibach,  1863-1885;  Will 
R.  Ibach,  1887-1900. 

Medical  recipes  are  not  plentiful  in  this  almanac  although 
practically  all  issues  contain  a few  scattered  remedies  and  an  oc- 
casional one  has  a page  or  two  under  the  caption  “Recepte.”  Oc- 
casionally certain  recipes  give  American  newspaper  names  as 
their  sources. 

Beginning  with  1815  practically  each  year  has  “Extracts  from 
the  100  year  Calendar.” 

Beginning  with  1843  each  issue  has  verses  under  each  month’s 
calendar,  giving  birth  prognostics  for  male  and  female  children. 
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The  full  pages  of  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cup- 
ping were  continued  until  the  year  1863. 

1818  and  1857  have  Dr.  Stoy’s  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog. 

1825,  a half  page  advertisement  of  “La  Mott’s  Husten- 
Tropfen.” 

1828,  a half  page  advertisement  of  “J.  Albrecht’s  Columbian 
Syrup.” 

1827,  “Vortreffliche  Medizinen,”  a half  page  advertisement 
giving  a lengthy  list  of  medicines  to  be  had  at  the  Ritter  Book 
Store. 

1877  has  a short  “red  pimpernel”  remedy  for  rabies. 

1883  has  a list  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Also,  a word  charni 
against  enemies. 

1888  has  a lengthy  article,  “Weather  Signs  and  Proverbs.” 

1900  has  “Unfailing  weather  Rules,”  in  verse. 

A31.  Neuer  Hauszwirtschafts  Calender.  Reading.  1798- 
1808. 

Gottlob  Jungman  und  Comp.,  1798-1800;  Jungmann  und 
Bruckman,  1801-05  (?(;  Gottlob  Jungman,  1806  (?)-08. 

The  cover  is  a full  page  wood  cut  view  of  Reading;  with  small 
label,  “Alles  hat  seiner  Zeit,”  date  and  title  “Siidwestlilcher  Pros- 
pect von  Reading.” 

Full  page  astrological  directions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

Occasional  numbers  have  medical  recipes  under  the  heading, 
“Arzney-Mittel.” 

1798  has  “Kennzeichen  der  Hundswuth.” 

A32.  Neuer  verbesserter  Calender.  Reading.  1839. 

Verbesserter  Calender.  Reading.  1842-1847. 

Carl  F.  Egelmann,  1839,  1842;  J.  G.  F.  Egelmann,  1843-1847. 

Two  types  of  front  cover  are  found,  although  the  inner  con- 
tents are  the  same:  (a)  Printed  title  occupying  lower  two-thirds 
of  page  with  small  wood  cut  (angel  in  clouds  with  trumpet)  and 
legend,  “A.  D.  18 — ”;  (b)  “Verbesserter  Calender  Auf  das  Jahr 
Christi’”  ’within  oval  with  astronomical  devices,  ribbon  depicting 
the  heavens,  etc.* 


Presumably  the  wood  cuts  are  by  Egelmann  himself. 
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Astronomical  calculations  by  Carl  Friedrich  Egelmann. 

Half  page  of  astrological  instructions  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 
Several  of  the  issues  contain  household  recipes. 

A33.  Somerseter  Calender.  Schellsburg,  Bedford  Co.  Fried- 
rich Goeb.  1815-1822  (?). 

Der  Westliche  Menschenfreund  und  Schellsburger  Calender. 
Schellsburg.  Friedrich  Goeb.  1823  (?)-1828. 

Seidensticker  gives  the  year  1823  as  the  first  issue  of  the  above 
second  title.  A copy  of  the  Westliche  Menschenfreund  at  hand  for 
1824  states  that  it  is  the  third  issue  under  this  title,  the  tenth 
one  issued  by  Goeb  at  Schellsburg. 

1824  has  pictorial  wood  cut  front  cover;  landscape  with  village 
and  hills  in  distance;  tall  female  figure  with  shield  and  liberty 
cap  on  pole  at  left;  tall  female  figure  with  balance  and  shield  at 
right;  eagle  in  clouds  above.  Sub  title,  “Westlicher  Menschen- 
freund aufs  Jahr  1824.  Vor  diesen  ‘Somerseter  Calender^ 
genannt”  above;  imprint  beneath. 

1828  has  a pictorial  wood  cut  front  cover  with  monument  sur- 
mounted by  a figure  of  liberty,  with  eagle,  etc. 

The  several  numbers  of  the  “Westliche  Menschenfreund”  seen 
all  have  lengthy  series  of  medical  recipes  under  the  title  “Der 
Gemeinniitzige  Haus-Arzt.” 

A34.  Der  Neue  Nord-Americanische  Stadt  und  Land  Calen- 
der. 

Jacob  D.  Dietrich.  Winchester,  1803-1807;  Hagerstaun, 
1807- (?). 

Has  the  Washington  memorial  pictorial  wood  cut  front  cover 
as  described  for  “Der  Neue  allgemeine  niitzliche  Volks-Calender,” 
Lancaster.  Legend  on  cover  underneath  wood  cut  in  1806,  reads, 
“Washington  Calender  fiir  das  Jahr  1806”;  for  1807,  “Washing- 
ton Calender  fiir  das  Jahr  1807.” 

Seidensticker  says  in  his  note  on  the  1807  Hagerstaun  almanac 
that  there  was  also  an  1807  Winchester  edition,  although  he  does 
not  list  the  same  under  “Winchester.” 

Full  page  astrological  table  for  bleeding  and  cupping. 

1807  has  two  pages  recipes:  “Haus-Haltungs  Kunst.” 
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A35.  Der  Hunderjahrige/  Calender,/  auf  das  Jahr-hundert 
nach/  Christi  Geburt,/  von  1799  bis  1899;/  enthaltend:/  Die 
Witterung,  Frucht-und  Unfruchbar-keiten  eines  jeden  Jahres, 
Monats  und  Tages,  nach/  der  Seizen  Planaten  Eigenschaft,  die 
Berechnung/  des  Sonnencirkels,  Sontagsbuchstaben,  Gulden/ 
Zahl  und  Epacten;  Tabellen  uber  die  Ostern,  be-/wegliche  und 
unbewegliche  Festage,  Mondstabelle,/  Sonnen  und  Wetterzeiger ; 
die  ungluckliche  Tage;/  die  Vier,  Complexionen  der  Menschen; 
von  den/  Krauter,  Thieren,  Metallen  und  Minerallen;  der/  Zwblf 
himmlischen  Zeichen,  und  der  Sieben  Plane-/ten  Eigenschaft  und 
Wurkungen  bey  dem  Mensch-/  lichen  Korper;  nebst  verschiedene 
bevt^ahrte/  Hiilfsmittel  auf  allerley  Falle./  Erste  Americanische 
Auflage./  Baltimore/  Gedruckt  und  zu  haben  bey  Samuel,  Saur./ 
1799./  24mo.  (4),xii,  (2)  5-80  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  (1)  leaf;  Calender  Berechnungen, 
Tabelle,  u.  s.  w.,  pp.  i-xii;  (folding  plate),  (2)  pp.;  (text),  pp. 
5-80. 

A most  curious  collection  of  astronomical  calculations,  astro- 
logical lore  and  prognostications  covering  the  entire  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  title  gives  a good  idea  of  the  contents;  the  “Un- 
gliickliche  Tage”  (unlucky  days),  on  pages  41-42,  were  widely 
known  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  were  repeatedly 
copied  in  their  almanacs  and  branch  books.  At  the  end  of  the 
booklet  are  twenty-five  unnumbered  medical  remedies,  at  least  one 
of  which  (SchvWndsucht,  p.  77),  is  a “sympathie”  recipe. 

On  pages  47-52  is  an  “Index  to  the  Weather,”  It  says:  “Here 
in  America  the  weather  is  so  changeable  and  different  it  may  be 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  calendar  predictions,”  and 
then  goes  on  to  give  a series  of  signs  by  which  one  may  predict 
the  weather  for  the  following  day. 

A35a.  Der  hundertjahrige  Calender  von  1799  bis  1899.  Balti- 
more. Samuel  Saur,  1803.  16  mo.  80  pp. 

Title  taken  from  Seidensticker.* 

A35b,  Der  Hundertjahrige/  Calender,/  Auf  das  gegenwar- 
tige  Jahrhundert,/  nach  Christi  Geburt,/  von  1799  bis  1899;/  En- 
thaltend:/ Die  Witterung,  Frucht-  und  Unfruchbarkeit  ei-/  nes 
jeden  Jahrs,  Monats  und  Tages,  nach/  den  Eigenschaften  der  sie- 


* First  Centary  of  German  Printing:. 
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ben  Planeten-die/  Berechiiung  des  Sonnenzirkels,  Sonntags-/ 
buchstaben,  Guldene  Zahl  und  Epacten-  Ta-/  bellen  fur  die  Ostern- 
ungliickliche  Tage-/  die  vier  Complezionen  der  Menschen-von/  den 
Kraiitern,/  Thieren,  Metallen  und  Mine-/  ralien-Eigenschaften 
der  zwolf  himmlichen  Zeichen  und  der  sieben  Planeten,  sammt 
de-/ren  Einflusz  auf  den  menschlichen  Korpei'-/  sonderbaer  Ges- 
chiehten-bewahrte  Haus-/  mitteln-nebst  verschiedenen  andern 
lehrrei-/  chen  Stiiken./  Dritte  Americanische  Auflage. /-Harris- 
burg-/ Gedruckt  bey  Cleim  und  Wiestling./  1811,/  16mo.  80  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorbericht,  (2)  pp.;  Der  Hundertjahrige  Calen- 
der, pp.  5-78;  Beschlusz,  pp.  79-80. 

The  title  page  tells  us  this  is  the  third  American  edition  of  this 
“Hundred  Year”  Calendar.  The  two  earlier  ones  were  published 
at  Baltimore  in  1799  and  1803.  The  contents  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  first  edition  although  the  publishers  have  added  a new 
preface  and  instead  of  the  pages  of  household  recipes  in  the  back 
of  the  Baltimore  book,  this  edition  has  a short  dissertation  on 
quackery  in  which  it  says  that,  “the  strong  belief  that  many  peo- 
ple still  have  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft  is  not  so  fatal  as  their 
trust  in  quack  doctors.” 

A36.  Der  Hundertjahrige/  Calender,/  Auf  da.s  gegenwartige 
Jahrhundert/  nach  Christ!  Geburt,/  von  1800  bis  1899;/  enthal- 
tend/  Die  Witterung,  Frucht-und  Unfruchtbarkheiten/  eines 
jeden  Jahres,  Monats  und  Tages,  nach  der  sieben./  Planeten 
Eigenschaft;  die  ungliicklichen  Tage;  die  vier/  Complexionen  der 
Menschen;  der  sieben  Planeten  Ei-/  genschaft  und  Wirkung  bei 
dem  menschlichen  Korper;/  einer  Tabelle  der  Sonntagsbuchstaben, 
goldene  Zahl/  und  Epacten;  einer  Tabelle  der  Sonnercirkel,  der/ 
Sonntagsbuchstabe,  der  Noujahrs  tag,  &c.,  nebst  ver-/  schiedene 
bewahrte  Hulfsmittel  auf  ailerley  Falle./  Erste  verbesserte 
Amerikanische  Auflage./  Harrisburg,  herausgegeben  von  Jonath. 
Heilman,/  1849./  16mo,  105  pp. 

Title,  1 leaf;  Vorrede,  pp.  (3-4);  (Text),  pp.  5-105. 

The  title  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  American  edition  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore  in  1799,  and  the  contents  are  on  the  same 
order,  although  not  entirely  the  same  and  it  omits  the  medical 
recipes  therein  contained,  notwithstanding  the  title  page  still  calls 
for  them. 
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A37.  The/  Centenary/  Calendar,/  for  the  Present  Century,/ 
after  the/  Birth  of  Christ,/  from  1800  to  1899,/  containing/  the 
Weather,  Fertility  and  Sterility  of  Every  Year,  Month  and  Day, 
according/  to  the  Qualities  of  the  Seven  Planets:  the  Four  Com-/ 
plexions  of  Men;  the  Qualities  of  the  Seven  Planets  and  their 
Influ-Zence  on  the  Human  Body;  a Table  of  Dominical  or  Sunday 
Let-/ters;  the  Golden  Number  and  Epochs;  a Table  of  the  Sun/ 
Circle,  New  Year’s  Day,  &c.,  and  many  Prescriptions/  against 
different  Evils  and  Diseases./  Translated  from  the  German./ 
First  Revised  American  Edition./ 

The  sub-title  on  front  wrapper  carries  the  following: 

The/  Centenary/  Almanac,/  for  the/  Present  Century  after 
the  Birth  of  Christ,/  from  1800  to  1899/.  Translated  from  the 
German./  Harrisburg:  Edited  by  Hailman  & Winebrenner,/ 
1850./ 

Title  with  copyright  on  reverse,  1 leaf;  Preface,  pp.  (3-4); 
(Text,  pp.  5-120). 

The  contents  are  much  the  same  as  the  German  edition  pub- 
lished at  the  same  place  by  Jonathan  Heilman  in  the  previous 
year;  a few  governmental  statistics  are  added  at  the  back. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RECIPES  IN  MANUSCRIPT 


It  has  been  difficult  to  collect  a representative  lot  of  early  writ- 
ten medical  recipes.  Although  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect 
persists  and  is  widely  and  commonly  spoken,  nevertheless,  few  of 
our  people  of  the  present  day  have  a knowledge  of  German  script. 
This  condition  has  obtained  for  many  years  and  has  frequently 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  old  documents  and  family  papers 
which  were  VTritten  in  German,  among  them,  no  doubt,  many  medi- 
cal remedies.  Only  a few  written  medical  items  have  found  their 
way  into  the  collection  of  local  historical  societies. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Unger  has  been  accustomed,  while  col- 
lecting Pennsylvania  German  imprints  and  other  materials,  to  look 
for  and  purchase  at  sales,  both  public  and  private,  any  accumula- 
tions of  old  writings.  Among  them  he  at  times  found  medical 
remedies.  Old  desks,  chests  and  bureau  drawers  furnished  their 
quota;  many  loose  items  were  found  between  the  pages  of  old 
books.  Occasionally  recipes  were  found  entered  here  and  there  in 
old  commonplace  books,  on  the  inside  of  covers  or  back  pages  of 
old  account  books,  and  in  school  cipher  and  copy,  books.  In  the 
few  cases  where  accumulations  of  old  letters  and  documents  were 
found  in  houses  occupied  by  the  same  family  for  a century  or  more 
a goodly  number  of  recipes  of  various  kinds  were  always  present. 
Hence  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  written  collections  of  reme- 
dies for  use  in  the  household  or  on  the  farm  were  at  one  time 
quite  common. 

Frequently  a special  book  was  kept  for  tried  and  proven 
remedies  or  for  such  as  were  copied  from  a printed  book  in  the 
possession  of  a neighbor.  In  some  instances  a few  special  remedies 
were  preserved  written  on  the  blank  leaves  of  books,  on  loose  sheets 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Bible  or  written  on  the  fly  leaves  of 
books,  or  kept  in  a special  pigeon  hole  or  drawer  of  secretary,  desk 
or  chest.  Very  often  books  or  papers  with  occult  or  hex  (bra^cch 
or  “sympathie”)  recipes  were  guarded  with  particular  care;  they 
were  kept  from  the  common  eye  in  hidden  places  or  under  lock 
and  key;  some  were  even  written  in  cipher. 

Gathered  from  many  different  sources  and  in  different  ways, 
many  items  found  long  after  they  had  left  the  hands  of  their 
original  owners,  it  was  frequently  found  impossible,  in  the  absence 
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of  names,  to  assign  these  items  to  definite  nuthors  or  even  to  be 
certain  of  the  localities  from  which  they  originally  came. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  of  written  recipes,  we  have 
wherever  possible  mentioned  the  writers  or  given  whatever  clues 
we  had  which  might  help  to  identify  them  or  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Dates  also  are  missing,  in  many  instances,  and  here  we  have 
been  forced  at  times  to  practically  guess  the  time  of  writing, 
basing  our  judgment  on  the  kind  of  paper  used,  the  ink,  the  style 
of  writing  and  other  relevant  matter.  The  approximate  dates  are 
all  noted  as  such.  In  a general  way  the  period  covered  ranges 
from  1740  to  1900. 

We  have  only  listed  those  items  in  our  personal  collection  or  in 
other  collections  which  we  have  used,  or  will  use  in  a later  portion 
of  the  work.  As  the  branch  rem.edies  were  often  found  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  a more  conventional  type  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  separate  the  material  into  two  sections : one  for  the 
rational  material  and  another  for  the  occult. 

Taking  the  material  as  a whole,  quite  a portion  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  copied  from  printed  sources,  usually  from  books  of  a 
much  earlier  date  that  had  been  printed  in  Germany.  Some  of 
the  later  recipes  are  from  local  English  and  German  newspapers 
and  almanacs;  a goodly  number  seem  to  come  from  oral  sources, 
having  been  handed  down  from  a former  generation  in  the  family 
or  gathered  from  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  written  recipes  then  fall  into  two  classes,  those  copied 
from  printed  sources  and  those  that  were  written  down  from  hear- 
say. The  spelling  employed  is  a pretty  fair  indication  of  their 
origin;  those  that  come  from  printed  sources  are  written  in  good 
German,  while  those  that  come  from  oral  sources  have  a phonetic 
German;  they  show  traces  of  the  dialect. 

There  is  a decided  predilection  in  these  manuscript  items  for 
the  curious  and  the  occult  remedies,  such  as  are  seldom  found  in 
the  almanacs  and  books.  The  secret  and  the  mysterious  remedies 
were  often  transmitted  orally  or  in  writing  rather  than  in  print. 
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Ml.  Papers  of  John  Butz  of  Longswamp  Township,  Berks 
County.  Now  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks 
County. 

“Peter  Butz,  son  of  John,  born,  according  to  the  family  Bible, 
at  Herzogberg,  near  Kromanenberg,  Bavaria,  June  9,  1718;  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Barbara  Carl,  Oct.  22,  1743;  emigrated  to  Long- 
swamp,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Longswamp  Church,  1748.  He  had 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons  were  Samuel,  Peter  and 
John,  who  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Berks-Lehigh  branch.”* 

The  papers  are  recorded  as  having  come  from  the  Estate  of 
John  Butz,  son  of  Peter.  The  earliest  of  the  little  booklets  listed 
below,  marked  c,  may  have  belonged  to  Peter  Butz,  the  senior.  No 
doubt  one,  or  all,  of  the  sons  were  responsible  for  the  material  in- 
cluded in  the  other  booklets,  and  papers;  possibly  still  another, 
later,  generation  wrote  some  of  the  more  recent,  as  some  are  in 
duplicate  and  in  different  handwritings. 

a.  16mo.  booklet  bound  in  boards,  with  small  wooden  peg 
lock.  (Ca.  1780).  The  names,  “John  Butz,”  “Samuel  Butz” 
and  “Peter  Butz,”  as  well  as  “Longswamp  Township,”  appear 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  The  first  ten  pages  contain  thirty- 
eight  numbered  recipes  nearly  all  for  the  horse,  followed  by 
nineteen  pages  with  thirty-six  numbered  recipes  for  man, 
many  of  them  hraiich  remedies.  Contains  four  pages  of  index. 
The  majority  of  the  remedies  are  in  cipher,  the  formula  be- 
ing as  follows: 

123456789 

aeioulmnr 

b.  16mo.  booklet,  paper  cover.  (Ca.  1780.)  Eleven  written 
pages  with  about  twenty-seven  brand!,  recipes;  the  majority 
duplicate  those  in  the  above  cipher  book  (a). 

c.  Small  4to.  book,  paper  covers.  Writing  of  a much  earlier 
type.  (Ca.  1740-1760.)  The  name,  “Catherine  Frolichin,”  ap- 
pears on  the  back  cover,  apparently  in  a later  hand  writing. 
The  book  contains  eighty-four  pages,  holding  seventy-nine 
numbered  medical  remedies  and  an  index. 

d.  16mo.  booklet  containing  various  memoranda,  1798-1804. 
With  three  medical  recipes  on  the  last  page. 

e.  f,  g,  h,  i,  j.  Six  separate  small  sheets  of  paper  each  with 
a branch  remedy.  (Before  1800.) 

M2.  Papers  of  Jonas  Gockley**  found  in  the  Millbach  region 
of  lower  Lebanon  County.  Appear  to  have  been  made  and  used 
in  the  period  1820-1830. 


• The  Butz  Family,  by  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Butz.  (In  David  Henry  Keller’s,  The 
Kellers  of  Hamilton  Township,  p.  121.) 

♦♦Among  the  Gockley  papers  is  one  having  the  following;  “Mathas  Gockley 
ein  ehelicher  Sohn  von  Jacob  Jockly  und  dessen  frau  Anna  Elizabeth  ein  gebomes 
Hild  wurde  gebchren  den  13  ten  Junius  1769  in  Heidelberg  Taunschip,  Berks 
Caunty.” 
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a.  Home  made  recipe  book,  4to,  with  fourteen  pages  con- 
taining about  thirty-three  recipes  mostly  branch  remedies. 
Card  wrappers  with  the  name  “Jonas  Gockley’'  on  the  inside 
of  front  cover  and  a slip  of  paper  inserted  in  the  book  with 
the  following:  “In  the  year  1826  the  23rd  March,  I,  Jonas 
Gocklev,  have  taken  a wife,  Susana  Dornbach,  she  died  the 
30th  Oct.  1852.” 

b.  Ms.  four  pages,  small  folio.  A lengthy  “letter  of  pro- 
tection” mentioning  “Johannes  Gocklie”  in  the  text  many 
times. 


M3.  Account  Book  of  Abraham  Herr*  of  Dauphin  County. 
Small  folio.  252  closely  written  pages.  The  accounts  relate  to 
grain  and  flour  transactions  from  17889  to  1809  from  which  it  is 
presumed  that  Mr.  Herr  was  a miller.  Inserted  are  eight  pages 
of  closely  written  matter,  many  of  the  items  recipes,  the  majority 
medical  ones  for  the  horse,  but  including  a few  for  man.  These 
were  probably  written  at  different  periods  between  1789  and  1801. 


M4.  Account  book  of  Michael(?)  Untevcoffler  of  Windsor 
Township,  Berks  County,  Pa.  Small  folio.  362  pp.  The  earliest 
accounts  appeared  to  be  by  Michael,  but  the  names  Daniel, 
Johannes,  and  Jacob  Untercoffler  also  are  represented  either  in 
the  book  itself  or  on  loose  slips  of  inserted  paper.**  The  accounts, 
tilling,  are  for  shoes  made  and  repaired,  and  run  from  1776  to 
besides  those  for  the  usual  farm  work  and  produce,  and  for  dis- 
1820.  The  last  sixteen  pages  of  the  book  contain  about  fifty  re- 
cipes, written  at  dirf»rrent  periods,  but  all  written  probably  before 
1818.  They  consist  of  domestic  remedies,  m.ainly  for  man,  and  in- 
clude some  curious  branch  and  “sympathie”  formulae,  as  well  as 
two  lists  of  unlucky  days  and  Dr.  Stoy’s  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 


Abraham  Kerrs  living  at  this  time.  The  book 
probably  ^lonK.-d  u,  Abraham  of  Donegal,  the  aone  of  Christian  Herr,  of  Lan- 
caster.  (See.  nen«*Jo»ie*i  Record  of  Rev.  Hans  Herr.  Lancaster.  1902.) 

••  Among  the  in«ert^  m the  Ixxik  is  the  eight  page  “vendue”  Hat 

of  the  personal  estate  off  Michael  Unterkobler  dated.  Nov.  3,  1826. 
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M5.  Account  book  of  Henry  Kolb*  of  Skippack  Township, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  Small  folio.  About  200  pp.  Contains  ac- 
counts for  dyeing  linen,  wool,  and  cotton,  1812-1826.  Besides  the 
accounts,  much  extraneous  written  matter  is  scattered  throughout 
the  book,  including  hymns,  daily  weather  temperatures,  a copy 
oi  the  will  of  Jacob  Kolb,  1737,  and  many  household  recipes. 

M6.  Diary  account  book  of  Joachim  Henning. 

a.  Book.  “Allmanach  auf  das  Jahn  nach  der  Geburt 
Christi  1759.”  The  book  is  a 12mo  almanac  with  title  page 
missing,  each  page  having  three  printed  headings  for  as  many 
days  of  the  year,  giving  the  day  of  the  week,  the  date,  the 
commemorated  saint,  various  astronomical  signs  and  the 
weather;  the  balance  of  the  page  being  blank  for  use  as  a 
diary,  and  as  such  the  book  v;as  used.  A few  written  entries 
in  an  early  hand  are  scattered  throughout  the  book,  probably 
made  in  1759.  They  refer  to  sermons  preached  at  Stuttgart, 
Glatbach  and  other  places  in  Germany.  The  majority  of  the 
entries,  however,  are  in  a later  and  more  illiterate  hand  made 
by  one  Joachim  Henning**  of  “Frencum  Daunschip,  Mimt- 
gumere  Gaunde”  (Franconia  Township,  Montgomery  County), 
between  the  years  1811  and  1825.***  These  represent  book  ac- 
counts between  Henning  and  various  neighbors;  Christian 
Weiss,  Albrecht  Wirdt,  Da\ud  Vogt,  Henry  Wolf,  Jacob  Al- 
brecht and  many  others.  The  accounts  are  for  various  small 
store  and  garden  articles.  Furthermore,  Henning  seems  to 
have  been  a money  lender  in  a small  way  and  to  have  dealt  in 
drug  and  “doctor”  simples:  pills,  plasters,  ointments,  herbs, 
etc.  The  accounts  show  that  he  sold  this  “dokter  stof”  for 
both  man  and  beast.  The  book  also  contains  quite  a few 
medical  recipes,  some  of  which  are  true  branch  incantations. 

b.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  a branch  remedy.  memor- 
andum of  the  settlement  of  an  account  mentions  Joachim 
Henning  and  is  dated,  “Franohen  D unship,  Montgomere 
Gaunty,  1824.” 

M7.  “David  Nace  his  Coppy  Book.”  Small  folio,  1826-1832. 
26  pp.  Besides  the  usual  school  “copy”  material  it  contains  the 
Magdeburg  Himmels  Brief  and  seven  recipes,  including  a branch 
and  a “sympathie”  remedy.  The  recipes  are  dated  1826-1832. 


* The  Kolbs  were  Mennonites.  Much  on  the  ancestors  of  Henry  Kolb  may 
be  found  in  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger’a.  The  Strassburger  Family,  1922. 

••  Johann  Joachim  Henning  of  Keittlingen,  was  bom  June  2,  1771  ; married 
Maria  Elisabeth  Brodbeken  Jan.  27,  1801.  The  birth  notices  of  their  children 
are  recorded  in  the  Friederich  family  Bible.  See,  The  Perkiomen  Region.  Vol. 

vn,  p.  9A. 

***  The  following  note  as  to  his  brother's  family  is  in  the  book : "den  3 May 
1817  ist  mein  bruder  Andreas  nach  Amerikah  gezohgen  mit  6 kinder."  Then 
follows  their  names  and  ages. 
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M8.  Small  4to  account  book.  24  pp.  “Wilti  Dreibelbisin 
buch.”*  George,  Jacob  and  Daniel  Dreibelbiss  are  mentioned  in 
the  accounts,  which  consist  of  grain  transactions  from  1800  to 
1816.  A recipe  to  drive  away  ants  on  the  last  page  is  dated  1813. 

M9.  Small  16mo  booklet,  32  pp.,  with  about  forty  recipes. 
“Schreibe  von  Michael  Wagner,  1784.”  The  recipes  include  several 
branch  remedies  as  well  as  some  “sympathie”  ones. 

MIO.  Little  16  page  booklet  made  of  note  paper  about  2 x 2V^ 
inches  in  size  with  a lengthy  written  branch  formula.  It  is  in  a 
leather  pouch  or  pocket  made  to  fit;  now  open  at  the  top,  but  at 
one  time  securely  sewn  shut.  The  covering  has  the  following  in 
ink  on  one  side:  “I  N.  R I XXX”;  the  same  on  the  other  side  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  patient,  “Emma  Jane  Weidner.” 
The  piece  is  so  characteristic  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  one  of  the  charms  made  and  given  out  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Hageman  of  Reading. 

Mil.  Oblong  4to  book.  At  one  time  belonging  to  Johann  Daniel 
Waldenberger  of  Manchester  Township,  York  County,  Pa.  The 
book  contains  four  title  pages  as  given  below  with  medical  recipes 
for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  man.  Some  pages  are  missing  at 
the  back  but  the  book  as  it  stands  contains  eleven  hundred  and 
fifteen  numbered,  besides  several  unnumbered  recipes.  Practically 
all  are  in  the  same  handwriting  and  the  book  is  dated  1796.  The 
compiler  and  former  owner  of  the  book,  Johann  Daniel  Walden- 
berger of  Manchester  Township,  York  County,  Pa.,  calls  himself 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Herbalist  and  says  that  the  remedies  are 
from  the  foremost  European  authorities  and  include  only  those 
found  approved  by  himself.  The  section  on  the  horse,  according 
to  the  title  page,  is  copied  from  the  work  of  one  Daniel  Dreszel 
and  various  sources.  Much  of  the  material  seems  to  be  quite 
aged  and  to  be  of  true  folk  origin  and  includes  many  “sympathie” 
and  branch  formulae. 


• George,  Jacob  and  Daniel  were  the  sons  of  Martin  Driebelbia,  who  was 
born  m Moselem,  Berks  County.  The  latter  moved  to  Schuylkill  County  in  1775 
and  founded  Schuylkill  Haven.  (Montgomery,  Historical  Annals  Berks  County 
1903,  page  497.) 
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“Rosz  Arzeney  Biichlein  Derein  Allerhand  schone  Aprobirte 
Stiike  welche  in  gantz  Europe  ich  zwey  und  zwanzig  Jahren  lang 
in  Feldiigen  bin  und  wieder  selbsten  Aprobirte  babe  in  England, 
and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  other  material  is  taken  from  other 
Scbweden,  Daunmark,  Ruszen,  Pollen,  Preusen,  Kaserlichen  und 
Furstlichen  hoffen  zausamen  gelessen  und  gebracht  welche  ich  auch 
zub  ofters  just  und  an  Turkischen,  Tartarischen,  Polnischem, 
Ungarischen,  Schwedischen,  Englischen,  Allerhand  Deutschen 
Pferden  erfunden  hab,  von  mir  Daniel  Dreszel,  Reitschmidt.” 

(Horse  Medicine  Booklet  wherein  are  all  Kinds  of  Fine  Ap- 
proved Pieces  I Myself  have  proven  in  Expeditions  Covering 
twenty-two  Years  Time  here  and  there  throughout  Europe,  in 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Poland  (and)  Prussia: 
brought  together  and  assembled  in  Royal  and  Princely  courts; 
which  I also  used  on  Turkish,  Tartarian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Swedish,  English,  (and)  all  sorts  of  German  Horses;  by  me, 
Daniel  Dreszel,  Farrier.)  38  pp.  containing  two  hundred  and 
eighty  numbered  recipes  and  index. 

“Vors  Rinds-Vieh  Arzney  Mittel  vor  unterschiedlichen 
Kranckheiten  derselben  wie  auch  vor  andern  zuf alien  von 
allerley  Arte  welche  Mehreritheils  Aprobirte  stucke  sind  von 
den  Rind  Artzten  und  kiih  hirten  hin  und  wieder  Europa  und 
zusamen  gelesen  oder  gesetzt  in  America  von  mir  J.  D.  W. 
(D  M & 

(Medicine  for  Horned  Cattle.  Remedies  for  various  Illnesses 
of  the  same,  as  also  for  other  Afflictions  of  all  kinds;  which  are 
for  the  most  part  Approved  Remedies  of  Cattle  Doctors  and 
Herders  here  and  there  in  Europe  and  set  up  or  assembled  in 
America  by  me,  J.  D.  W.,  D.  M.  & V.*).  12  pp.,  containing  -fifty- 

nine  numbered  recipes  and  index. 

“Vor  Schafen  ihre  Krankheiten  und  Recepte  dafur.” 

(Sheep,  their  Illnesses  and  Recipes  for  them.)  6 pp.  Contain- 
thirty-seven  recipes  and  index. 

“Unterschiedliche  Recepten  und  auszerlesenten  besten  apro- 
birte Hiilfs  und  Doctors  Mitteln  oder  Medicamenten  und  Vege- 
tabilische  Mineralische  und  Metalinische  Arzeneyen  vor  aller- 
ley Umstanden  leibliche  Plagen  und  Krankheiten  der  Mens- 
chen  welche  sind  zusammen  gelessen,  gesucht  und  gesamm- 
let  worden  aus  den  vornehmsten  Authoris  Doctores  der  Krau- 
ter  Wissenschaften  und  Vornehmesten  Arzeneyen  und  Ohlern 
(?)  und  den  wahren  gebraucht  deiselben  nach  der  wahren 


* J.D.W.  D.M.  & V.  (Johann  Daniel  Waldenberger,  Docter  of  Medicine  and 
Vegetabilia-Herbalijt.) 
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Theosophie  und  Gottlichen  Philosophien  ihrer  Anweisung  zum 
nutzen  des  neben  Menschen  auch  durch  Gottes  Gnad  und 
krafft  selbst  aprobirte  erf  unden  Recepte  von  mir  Johann 
Daniel  Waldenberger,  Docter  der  Medicine  und  Vegetabile  zu 
York  Caunty,  Manchester  Township,  August  ye  3d  1796.’' 

(Divers  Recipes  and  Selected  Most  Approved  Helps  and  Doc- 
ter’s  Remedies  or  Medications  and  Vegetable,  Mineral  and  Metallic 
Medicines  for  all  Kinds  and  Conditions  of  Bodily  Plagues  and  Ill- 
nesses of  Man,  which  were  sought  for,  brought  together  and  as- 
sembled from  the  foremost  Authors  and  Doctors  of  the  Herbal 
Science  and  foremost  Medicines  and  Oils  (?),  and  the  true  use  of 
the  same  according  to  the  True  Theosophy  and  Godly  Philosophy 
of  their  use  for  the  benefit  of  one’s  fellow  man;  also  through  God’s 
grace  and  power,  Recipes  found  approved  by  myself  Johann  Daniel 
Waldenberger,  Docter  of  Medicine  and  Herbalist  of  York  County, 
Manchester  Township,  the  3d  of  August  1796.)  112  + pp.  con- 

taining seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  numbered  recipes. 

M12.  Small  folio  sheet  of  paper  (2  pp.)  with  the  Kettering  re- 
cipe for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  From  the  papers  of  the  Zinn 
family,*  millers,  Lebanon  County.  (Ca.  1820.) 

M13.  About  fifty  remedies  written  on  the  fly  leaves  and  on 
blank  leaves  inserted  in  the  back  of  a copy  of  Neiier  Erfahmer 
Aynerikanischer  Haus-ioLd  Stallnrzt,  published  at  Frederick-stadt 
inl794. 

The  book  belonged  to,  and  some  of  the  recipes  were  written  by 
and  for,  Israel  Killmer,  probably  of  Lebanon  County.  Several  of 
these  are  dated  1847  and  1848,  but  quite  a few  of  the  recipes  ap- 
pear to  be  considerably  earlier.  The  majority  are  in  German  and 
considerable  interest  is  found  in  the  names  added  to  some  of  the 
recipes.  The  names,  no  doubt,  represent  the  parties  from  whom 

the  recipes  were  obtained.  In  several  instances  these  parties  seem 
to  have  written  and  signed  the  items  themselves:  Philip  Boley, 
Nicholas  Lachman,  Nich.  Becker,  Andreas  Katterman,  William 
Jones,  Rev.  E.,  George  Haas,  Jacob  Wittman,  I.  Urich,  E.  Gernent, 
Geo.  W.  Shannon,  Mrs.  Killmer,  Chr.  Apel,  Joseph  Hanna,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Pa.  John  R.  Riegel,  Pillow,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
Jacob  Reem. 

• The  Zinns  were  Dunkarda.  some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Ephrata 
Community;  they  owned  the  old  Ephrata  Paper  Mill  for  a time.  Some  of  them 
finally  settled  in  Lebanon  County,  nearly  always  operating  mills  of  various  kinds. 
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M14.  Dieszes  Biichlein/  Gehort  mir/  Jacob  Steiner/*  Bes- 
chrieben  Ihm  Jahr  Gristi/  Anno  1762/  Doctor  undt  Artzeny  Buch 
Vor/  Pferdte  Martz  den  227  Small  4to.  Old  calf,  clasps. 

About  200  pages  of  which  some  seventy  are  filled  with  recipes, 
including  an  index.  The  date  1762  and  initials  “J.S”  are  repeated 
on  page  23  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  all  of  the  recipes  in- 
cluded up  to  that  place,  were  written  about  the  same  time  and 
perhaps  copied  from  the  same  source.  Jacob  Steiner’s  handwrit- 
ing continues  to  page  43,  although  judging  by  the  appearance  of 
the  writing  some  of  it  may  have  been  done  at  a slightly  later  date 
or  at  different  intervals.  On  page  52  there  is  a recipe  headed: 
“dasz  ist  dasz  Jacob  Steiner  sein  schreiben,”  that  seems*  to  be  in 
another’s  hand;  probably  a son  by  the  same  name.  With  this  ex- 
ception pages  43  to  61,  have  recipes  in  a much  more  illiterate 
hand,  probably  written  at  a somewhat  later  date.  The  name 
Christian  Steiner  1774  is  also  written  on  the  inside  front  cover  and 
is  attached  to  other  matter  in  the  back  of  the  book  dated  1790  and 
1793. 

The  material  as  the  title  indicates  relates  mainly  to  the  horse 
but  many  recipes  in  the  latter  part  are  for  cattle  and  also  a lesser 
number  for  man.  The  recipes  are  all  of  an  early  type  and  from 
page  33  on  many  of  the  recipes  are  true  branch  formulae. 

M15.  Book.  John  Billmeyer  (Germantown)  1804.  16mo 
Sundry  medical  Receipts. 

The  booklet  contains  about  12  pages  with  written  medical  re- 
cipes (about  fifteen  different  items),  besides  ten  or  twelve  news- 
paper clippings  with  recipes.  All  are  in  the  English  language 
and  both  written  and  printed  pieces  are  evidently  taken  from  local 
newspaper  sources. 

M16.  Small  4to  Day  Book  kept  by  Tobias  Kreider*  of 
Lebanon  Township  (later  South  Lebanon  and  Cornwall),  Lebanon 
Co.,  Penna.  Entries  relating  to  farm  produce  covering  the  years 
1809-1843.  In  the  back  of  the  book  are  about  ten  medical  recipes, 
three  of  which  are  true  branch  formulae. 


• Jacob  Steiner  was  assessed  in  Lebanon  Township  at  least  as  early  as 
1750,  and  according  to  Egle’s  History  of  Lebanon  Connty,  died  before  1770.  He 
had  a son  by  the  name  of  Christian. 


* Among  the  loose  papers  inserted  in  the  book,  is  a slip  recording  the  birth 
of  four  children  to  Tobias  Kreider  and  his  wife  Barbara  (Lang)  between  the 
years  1804  and  1814. 
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M17.  Boo.  Worner  Stamm,  Langen  Seibold,  1741.  Oblong 

4to. 


The  book,  as  the  above  title  page  written  in  fractur  shows, 
was  commenced  in  Switzerland  in  1741.  After  the  first  few  pages, 
however,  dated  matter  is  contained  running  from  1743  to  1787 
all  of  which  must  have  been  written  in  this  country.* 

The  first  55  pages  in  the  book  are  mainly  taken  up  with  writ- 
ten music,  the  greater  portion  of  it  for  the  violin.  The  balance 
of  the  book  consists  of  many  small  accounts  with  neighbors  in 
Bern  Township,  Berks  County,  including  items  for  “playing’'  pre- 
sumably the  fiddle,  for  “writing  vendus"  and  legal  papers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  book  also  contains  several  interesting  songs  prob- 
ably original,  one  being  entitled,  “Abschid  der-Provintz  Soldaten 
von  Readingthaan,"  in  eight  stanzas.  Scattered  throughout  the 
later  pages  and  probably  written  between  1763  and  1787  are 
medical  recipes,  including  five  curious  branch  formulae. 

M18.  Seven  or  eight  recipes  written  on  the  fly  leaves  of  a copy 
of  Fr.  Basil  Valentine’s — Chymische  Schriftm,  Hamburg,  12mo 
1740.  At  one  place  is  the  inscription,  “Philip  White,  his  dutch 
book,  1814.” 

The  recipes  include  the  “Sator”  branch  formula,  a list  of  un- 
lucky days,  etc. 

M19.  Two  books  with  medical  recipes  from  the  papers,  and 
in  the  handwriting  of,  Daniel  Yost.  Now  in  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County.  Daniel  Yost  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County  in  1759  and  moved  to  McKeansburg  sometime 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a man 
of  considerable  prominence  in  his  day,  a Whig  in  politics  and  held 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Brunswick  Twp.,  while  still 
a part  of  Berks  Co.  He  became  one  of  the  first  Associate  Judges 
of  Schuylkill  Co.  w^hen  the  latter  was  formed.  He  died  in  1839. 

a.  Small  4to  book  dated  1783-1785.  40  pp.  Containing 

about  eighty  medical  recipes. 

b.  Small  4to  book,  undated,  probably  slightly  later  than 
above.  16  pp.  About  tw^enty  medical  recipes;  the  last  eight 
pages  contain  directions  to  brew  beer. 


•According  to  Montgomery’s  HLstory  of  Berks  Co.,  Vol.  I.  p.  641,  Werner 
Stamm  was  a native  of  Switzerland,  came  to  this  country  through  Rottendam 
Sept.  21,  1742,  and  in  1763  settled  near  Mt.  Pleasant  in  Bern  Township,  Berks 
Co.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1795.  He  is  buried  at  Bern  Church. 
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M20.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  a branch  recipe.  (1790-1810.) 
Name,  “Daniel  Folck"  on  reverse. 

M21.  Piece  of  paper,  small  4to  in  size,  from  the  Krick  family* 
papers  (vicinity  of  Sinking  Springs,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.).  Contains 
a branch  recipe.  Date  1809  on  some  other  memoranda  on  the 
piece.  Name,  “Francis  Krick”  at  several  places  in  a somewhat 
later  hand-writing. 

M22.  Memorandum  book  with  separate  pocket  and  folding 
covers.  16mo.  Contains  twelve  recipes  nearly  all  branch  remedies 
for  man;  some  of  them  partly  in  cipher.  (Ca.  1800.) 

M23.  Three  small  sheets  of  paper  containing  about  twenty- 
seven  recipes,  all  in  the  same  handwriting.  The  majority  are  for 
the  horse.  A few  for  man  and  at  least  one  is  a “sympathie” 
remedy.  (Ca.  1820-30.) 

M24.  a.  A piece  of  12mo  note  paper  with  a branch  remedy. 
(Ca.  1870.)  Signed,  “Johanna  Ebling.” 
b.  Small  slip  paper,  same  handwriting  as  above,  with  a 
branch  remedy. 

M25.  Small  folio  sheet  of  paper  with  “Fine  Wahre  und  Ap- 
probirte  Kunst”  (Egyptian  Gipsy  King’s  Fire  Charm).  2 pp. 
(Before  1800.) 

M26.  Small  12mo.  booklet  without  wrappers,  containing  about 
fifty  recipes,  mainly  medical  remedies  for  man,  with  a few  for 
beast.  At  least  one  is  a “sympathie”  remedy.  Memoranda  on  the 
last  page  are  dated  1784  and  1785. 

M27.  Small  folio  sheet  of  paper  (4  pp.)  with  about  twelve 
receipes,  the  majority  of  which  are  branch  remedies.  (Ca.  1820.) 

M28.  Sheet  of  note  paper  (4  pp.)  with  a lengthy  branch  let- 
ter, portions  of  which  are  missing.  (Ca.  1870-1880.) 

The  piece  is  much  w-orn  on  the  folds  and  stained  and  was  prob- 
ably at  one  time  worn  as  a charm. 

M29.  Rather  large  ob'oi'.g  piece  of  r‘'^ppr,  once  folded  in  a 
rather  significant  manner  with  a branch  remedy.  Before  1800. 


• See  a genealogy  of  this  Krick  family  in  Montgomery’s  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Annals  of  Berks  Co.,  Vol  I.  pp.  6i7-«)C8. 
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M30.  Last  8 pp.  of  a small  16mo  booklet  without  covers  con- 
taining about  twenty  recipes,  quite  a few  of  which  are  either 
braiich  or  “sympathie”  remedies.  There  is  an  index.  Quite  early. 
(Ca.  1750-1760.) 

M31.  Sheet  of  paper  (2  pp.),  small  folio  in  size  with  Dr. 
Stoy’s  recipe  for  mad  dog  bite.  Other  matter  on  the  same  sheet 
is  dated  1845. 

M32.  Ms.  Small  slip  of  paper,  16mo  in  size  with  the  “Gol- 
gotha” branch  formula.  Found  in  the  Dauphin-Northumberland 
section.  (Ca.  1870.) 

M33.  Ms.  “Hexerei  Sticke  Geschriben.”  Three  pages,  folio, 
with  the  above  inscription,  containing  eight  hrauch  recipes.  The 
titles  are  written  in  red  ink.  (Ca.  1870.) 

M34.  A series  of  six  small  pieces  of  paper,  all  containing  re- 
cipes of  various  kinds.  Found  at  different  times  and  places.  There 
is  no  connection  between  the  documents  except  that  all  were  pre- 
sumably written  about  the  same  period,  1780-1800. 

a.  Sm.all  piece  of  paper  with  a remedy  for  cancer.  (Be- 
fore 1800.) 

b.  Small  sheet  of  paper  with  directions  to  dye-  in  indigo  and 
red  and  with  an  amulet  for  the  pestilence.  (Ca.  1780-1800.) 

c.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  two  branch  recipes.  (Before 
1800.) 

d.  Small  4to  sheet  paper  with  three  branch  remedies.  (Be- 
fore 1800.) 

e.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  three  branch  recipes.  (Ca. 
1790.) 

f.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  a branch  recipe.  (Ca.  1790.) 

M35.  Two  sheets  of  paper  whose  only  relationship  are  ap- 
proximate dates:  1790-1800. 

a.  Sheet  of  paper,  small  folio  in  size,  with  three  recipes. 
(Ca.  1790-1810.) 

b.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  a “sympathie”  recipe.  (Ca. 
1790-1810.) 

M36.  Two  items  without  any  direct  relationship  excepting 
approximate  date,  1810-1820. 

a.  Four  pages  paper,  small  folio  in  size,  with  sixteen  recipes 
mainly  for  horses  and  cattle,  but  including  a few  for  man. 
Several  are  branch  and  “sympathie”  remedies.  (Ca.  1810.) 

b.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  a branch  recipe.  Dated  1817. 
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M37.  Five  items  whose  only  relationship  is  the  approximate 
date,  1820-1830. 

a.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  two  branch  remedies.  (1820- 
1830.) 

b.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  a branch  remedy.  (1820-1830.) 

c.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  a branch  remedy.  (1820-30.) 

d.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  branch  remedy.  (1820-30.) 

e.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  branch  recipe.  Date  1824  on 
back. 

M38.  Four  items  supposedly  written  between  1830  and  1840. 

a.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  a branch  remedy.  (Ca.  1830-40.) 

b.  Small  piece  of  paper  with  two  branch  remedies.  (Ca. 
1830.) 

c.  Sheet  of  paper  4to  in  size,  with  four  recipes,  one  of  which 
is  a branch  remedy,  (Ca.  1830.) 

d.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  recipe  for  wounds.  (Ca.  1830-40.) 

M39.  Two  items  about  1850-1860. 

2.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  two  branch  recipes.  (Ca. 
1850-60.) 

b.  Sheet  of  paper  v ith  three  recipes,  one  of  which  is  a 
“sympathie”  remedy.  (1850-1860.) 

M40.  Two  small  pieces  of  paper  evidently  from  a 16mo  mem- 
orandum book.  Containing  six  recipes,  one  of  which  is  a branch 
remedy.  (1860-80.) 

M41.  Small  slip  of  paper  with  a branch  remedy.  The  script 
used  is  English  and  the  formula  is  written  in  phonetic  Pennsyl- 
vania German.  (1880-90.) 

M42.  Book.  Small  4to,  16  pp.  On  one  of  the  first  pages  is 
the  name  “Peter  Knabb,  1760,’’  and  near  the  end  of  the  book  is 
a copy  of  a letter  written  by  the  same  party,  dated  “Oley,  Feb.  2, 
1805,”  from  which  we  conclude  the  contents  of  the  book  were 
written  between  these  dates. 

The  book  contains  thirty  numbered  recipes  for  man  and  beast; 
many  of  early  origin,  among  them  carious  “sympathie”  remedies 
for  various  bewitched  conditions. 

M43.  Book.  12mo,  boards.  The  following  inscription  is  on 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover:  “Das  Biichlein  gehort  Johann  Joseph 
Ballbach  von  Heimhausen,  Schafknecht  in  Steinbach,  1848.”  Fur- 
ther memoranda  in  the  book  show  that  Johann  Ballbach  came  to 
Reading,  Pa.,  at  least  as  early  as  1855  and  died  there  in  1895. 
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The  book  contains  twenty-four  pages  with  about  thirty-six 
medical  recipes,  of  which  the  majority  are  branch  remedies,  and 
also  has  some  twenty  pages  filled  with  family  birth  and  death 
notices  (1855-1901)  and  other  miscellany.  The  recipes  were  prob- 
ably written  at  different  times,  beginning  with  1848. 

M44.  Book.  Oblong  16mo,  16  pp.  On  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  is  the  inscription,  “Doctr  J.  S.  1840.”  The  name  “Jacob 
Saylor”  is  signed  to  loose  slip  sof  paper  containing  recipes  and 
other  matter  pinned  to  the  leaves  of  the  book.  One  such  slip  has, 
“Petlehim  Township  Jacob  Saylor  and  his  wife  Mary  was  bar  an 
son  George  Saylor  Aug.  10,  1821.”  It  is  probably  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  recipes  in  the  book  are  by  Jacob  Saylor  of  Bethlehem 
Township,  Northampton  County,  and  that  they  were  written  some 
short  time  before  1840.  The  book  contains  seventeen  numbered 
and  six  or  seven  unnumbered  recipes,  nearly  all  being  branch 
remedies. 

M45.  Small  piece  of  paper  about  five  inches  square,  with  the 
“Sator-Arepo”  formula  in  the  centre  and  various  numerals,  hiero- 
glyphics, “truden  fusz,”  etc.  In  red  and  black.  On  the  back  is 
the  date,  “November  5,  1836.” 

M46.  Book  now  in  possession  of,  and  at  one  time  belonging 
to  some  ancestor  of,  the  Rev.  Amandus  Leiby  of  Easton,  Pa.  The 
book  is  quite  early  in  date  (Ca.  1790)  and  is  only  partially  pre- 
served; the  portions  at  hand  contain  about  thirty-four  recipes, 
nearly  all  of  a curious  character. 

M47.  Booklet  containing  ten  pages  with  eight  branch  remedies. 
The  title  reads  as  follows:  “Vor  Einem  Nothfall,  Vor  Blutt  und 
Bandt  zu  stellen  undt  zu  totten.  Auch  vor  dem  bossen  worm. 
Hyronirnus  Trauttmann.”  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Henry  Bomberger,  near  Schaefferstown,  Lebanon  County. 

Hieronimus  Troutman  came  over  in  1743  on  the  Ship  St.  An- 
drew. He  took  up  land  between  Schaefferstown  and  Reistsville. 
His  wife  was  a sister  of  Alexander  Schaeffer.  He  was  a man  of 
considerable  education  and  may  have  been  a school  master.  He 
made  his  will  in  1765.*  It  is  probable  that  the  recipes  were 
written  before  1750. 


*_Among  the  Troutman  papers,  in  the  handwriting  of  Hieronimus,  is  one 
conUining  the  following  data:  “In  the  year  of  Christ  1738,  on  September  3. 
Anna  ChrLstma  Trautman  was  bom  in  Schri3;iheim  in  Chur  Pfalz,  two  hours 
from  Heidelberg.  The  zodiacal  sign  is  the  bull.  Father.  Hironimus  Trautmann : 
Mother,  Anna  Maria.” 
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M48.  Papers  of  Jacob  Phillipi.  Among  the  family  papers  now 
in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Bomberger,  scattered  throughout 
the  material,  sometimes  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  are  five  branch 
recipes.  Jacob  Phillipi  was  the  son-in-law  of  Hieronimus  Trout- 
man, having  married  his  daughter,  Anna  Christina.  He  was  the 
son  of  Johannes  Phillipi  and  wife  Christina  and  was  born  Dec. 
4 ,1737,  in  Volbsburg,  Alsace.  The  recipes  were  written  about  the 
year  1785. 

M49.  Ms.  Sheet  of  paper  with  three  branch  recipes.  From 
the  papers  of  flenry  Schaeffer,  the  son  of  Alexander  Schaffer  of 
Schaefferstown,  Lebanon  County.  (Ca.  1800.) 

M50.  Ms.  Small  sheet  of  paper  with  a branch  recipe.  (Ca. 
1800.)  Has  the  name  “Samuel  Wolford”  on  the  back  (Salford- 
ville,  Pa.). 
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